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REVIEW OF THE RECENT PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY ON THE 
COMMERCIAL DISTRESS OF 1847. 
[SECOND ARTICLE. ] 
WE cannot more conveniently resume the argument of our last 
paper, than by a short recital of the facts, which, if they have 
not been discovered, have been, at all events, officially established 
by the committees of the Lords and Commons. 

There is no question as to the original causes of the com- 
mercial distress of 1847. These are too palpable to admit of any 
difference of opinion; and however wide may be the divergence 
between the final conclusions of those who investigate the subject, 
there is but one starting point, and, for a certain distance, but 
one path pursued by every one of those who set out either in 
defence of a party or in the search of truth. It is quite clear that 
the defective season of 1846 was the original and principal cause 
of the unfavourable foreign exchange in 1847; and it is also 
clear that it was the influence of that unfavourable exchange 
upon the hoards of the bank, as they are at present regulated, 
which produced the pressure of March and April of the latter 
year (1847). It is further fully established by evidence, that the 
still more violent paroxysm of October, 1847, did not arise from 
any dangerous condition of the foreign exchange—that it was al- 
most wholly excited, and that it derived its course and complexion 
from apprehensions,—well or ill-founded,—of evils to ensue from 
the exhausted condition of the reserve of the banking department. 

And here ends the unanimity. The present governor of the 
bank, supported by Mr. Norman, Mr. Loyd, and Mr. Cotton, in 
effect, conclude their explanation and their defence with the 
sketch of this historical outline. Reduced to its simplest form, 
this is the result of their very elaborate evidence :— 
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The first pressure, they say, of 1847, was the result of the 
adverse balance of payments, from which, of course, a degree of 
inconvenience was inseparable. The second pressure of the 
autumn, according to these authorities, was purely the creature 
of panic. The Act of 1844, they continue, does not profess to 
procure an endless reign of propitious exchanges, nor does it 
undertake to prevent an access of national lunacy ; and, therefore, 
the Act of 1844 is not to be censured nor called in question. 

In the opinion of the Lords’ Committee, this appears to have 
been a line of argument more compendious than conclusive; and 
there are frequent passages very full of interest, in which the 
peers set up a resolute resistance against being put off by a refer- 
ence to a preamble and the repetition of a fact. The committee 
remind the witnesses, with becoming authority, that the object 
of the tribunal is not to ascertain again what has been already 
rendered sufficiently plain,—namely, the state of the law; but 
to trace out by evidence and reasoning, whether or not the founda- 
tions and the policy of that law are so imperfect, that it ought to 
be repealed. ° 

But these investigations by the legislature would have done 
little if they had only added confirmation to an existing notoriety. 
The evidence they have collected entirely substantiates the fun- 
damental facts of the phenomena ; but it substantiates, also, with 
a precision and fulness quite as irresistible, certain other facts, 
which have avery intimate bearing upon the tenor of the decision. 

In the first place, it must be considered as established, by the 
testimony of numerous witnesses, as to whose perfect familiarity 
with the occurrences of which they speak, and as to the trust- 
worthiness of whose description there can be no demur, that in 
the month of April, 1847, the pressure on the money market 
derived all its more acute and pernicious symptoms entirely from 
the course pursued by the Bank of England. The inconvenience 
did not become intolerable, until a sudden change took place in 
the policy of the directors, and until an apprehension, founded 
upon the weekly returns, was spread abroad, that, from the 
reduced condition of the banking reserve, there would be an ab- 
solute suspension of every facility of loan or discount. Whether 
or not, therefore, it was the design of the new charter to introduce 
what Mr. Loyd describes “as a self-acting machine,” which 
should supersede the calamitous results of imprudence, it is quite 
trug, as a matter of fact, that, in the spring of 1847, there occurred 
an instance of the unimpaire: influence of the Bank of England 
upon the money market, quite as signal as any which have taken 
place within the century; and whether or not the new charter 
intended that the mere banking reserve should become as vital an 
element as the whole reserve of bullion which it superseded, it can 
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admit of no question that, at the point of time we are considering, 
the condition of this banking reserve did produce consequences 
which cannot be described otherwise than as violent, pernicious, 
and alarming. And it must be borne in mind that this interven- 
tion of the dictatorial power of the Bank, and this terror excited 
by the exhaustion of the reserve, were antidated by the provisions 
of the law, by at least a considerable interval in advance of the period 
when they could possibly have come into play under the forttier 
system of management. At the gloomiest period of April, 1847, 
the total reserve of treasure was more than nine millions. The 
question, therefore, if the aggravation or non-aggravation of the 
crisis by the provisions of the present law is a very short one; 
for it is obvious that the law did most materially exacerbate the 
pressure if it inflicted as much suffering at the point of nine 
millions of treasure as would have occurred at the point of one or 
two millions, and did not compensate for this artificially-excited 
evil by a positive deliverance from evils still greater, which must 
have happened when the nine millions should have been nearly 
expended. 

The version of the partisans of the Act is, of course, that the 
artificial pressure of April did avert such greater evils. They 
say, that if there had been no legislative impediment, the residue 
of the nine millions would have been carried away through the same 
channels that had already absorbed the five or six millions. And 
that, when the last sovereign in the bank coffers had stared us in 
the face, we should have had to encounter a necessity as imperious 
and more fatal than that which we surmounted during the early 
days of May. We are not sure that the most direct answer to 
this plea is not to be found in purely a priori considerations ; 
but we will not treat it according to such a regimen. It is more 
to the present purpose to be able to say, that the Committee’s 
Reports have not left us entirely to conjecture as to what would 
have been the posture of the balance of payments during the 
summer of 1847. We must remember that the only thing which 
can preserve the existing law from condemnation is the existence 
of most overwhelming evidence that the artificial pressure of 
April cut short a drain of bullion, which, if unchecked by violent 
contraction, would have carried off not merely the residue of 
nine millions more, but even at the end of these nine millions, 
would have been unconquered. 

_ Now the fact is, that no evidence authorizing such a conclusion 
isto be had. The testimony collected by the Committees is 
emphatically the other way. The drain of bullion was not pro- 
longed after the events of April; and, what is much more 
important, it was not stopped by the events of April,—unless in 
point of time you have the conseouence three weeks before the 
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cause. Upon a question of this sort, referring as it does almost 
exclusively to a circumstance connected with the American trade, 
there cannot be a more unexceptionable witness than Mr. Horsle 
Palmer, and what does Mr. Palmer say? We quote the Lords’ 
Report. 


© 691. When do you consider the American drain to have stopped ? 

‘* Answer. I think that the Jast export to America took place by the packet 
of the 4th April. 

** 692. Did the drain to the Continent of Europe stop simultaneously with 
that to America? 


“ Answer. There was no material demand for the Continent of Europe 
after the middle of April.” 


These statements by Mr. Palmer receive specific confirmation 
from the actual quotations of the exchange at New York upon 
London, delivered in evidence before the Commons’ Committee, 
by Mr. Bates, of the firm of Baring Brothers. Mr. Bates is asked— 


** 2562. Can you give the Committee any statement of the rates of ex- 
change on London-ruling on New York, from January to October, 1847 ? 
« Answer. Here is a list of them, viz.— 
5th January, 1847 +“ 1053 to 1053. 
8th February .. as 1052? ,, 106. 
2nd March “ ‘oh 105 ,, 1054. 
7th April 7 ate 1047 ,, 105. 
25th ,, ee = 106%. 
14th May ae 106% ,, 1074. 
* 2563. At what rate of exchange in New York is there a profit upon the 
shipment of gold from this country ? 
“* Answer. The exchange at 106% is at par, taking ordinary charges.” 


The exchange therefore in April, at 1063, was fatal to a 
bullion operation. 

Now it would have been something to the purpose of the 
currency party, if the export of the metals had been resumed 
after the culminating point of the crisis ; and when, as occurred 
during June (1847), there was even a superabundance of funds 
seeking employment. But there was no resumption of the 
external demand ; and beyond this, even in the face of those 
prodigious arrivals of food which crowded every port of conse- 
quence in the kingdom, with the ships of almost every nation 
under heayen, there was not only no renewal of the efflux, but 
there was a restoration on the exchange, to a point which attracted 
rather than repelled the precious metals from these islands, 
The evidence therefore of aggravation—of extreme and perfectly 
gratuitous aggravation in April, appears to be complete. All 
the evidence so.far produced, conveys the impression, that by 
the operation of natural causes, the balance of payments was 
reduced within the scope of ordinary commercial adjustment by 
the early part of April, and that, but for the interference of the 
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law, there would have been at that time no jeopardy of the bank, 
no confusion among the merchants, and no violent and distressing 
interference with the industry of the great centres of manufacture. 

How it comes to pass that drains of bullion are not infinite, 
and that, in reality, the period is but a short one which suffices 
to bridge over the chasm that separates an expanded volume of 
imports from an equally expanded volume of exports,—we may 
possibly at some future time explain. But that a correction of 
this kind does actually occur, and that it occurred last year, will 
be placed beyond cavil, by the following figures from the ‘ Trade 
Returns’ of last month (Nov. 1848). Thus the exports were 
to the 

1846. 1847. 


v 


£. 
United States 10,974,000 
Levant 2,705,000 3,570,000 


9,535,000 14,544,000 


Or an increase in 1847 over 1846, of nearly fifty per cent. on 
our exports to these countries from which we mainly imported 
food, and to which we mainly sent gold. 

With reference to the greater catastrophes which so fatally 
distinguished the autumn of 1847, the evidence is not less 
specific than in the cases already considered. We must not 
lose sight of the main purpose of the inquiry, which perpetually 
enjoins us to ascertain whether these severe calamities were in 
reality the offspring of some inexorable necessity, and whether 
this natural and inevitable pressure was or was not increased by 
the specific operation of the law. 

It is the allegation of the party who espouse the defence of 
the Act, that there was such an overwhelming climax of evil, and 
that there was not any such adventitious aggravation. We now 
speak with reference to October. The facts, as established before 
the Committee, do not seem to justify either clause of such an 
exculpation. 

There was no foreign drain upon the Bank after April; and 
even the Governor (Mr. Morris) admits expressly that there was 
an influx of the metals during the whole of the period of pressure. 
Between the phenomena of April and October there was there- 
fore a radical difference. In the former case there was an adverse 
exchange which every person would desire to see corrected; in 
the latter case there was never for one moment a state of things 
which compelled the directors to consider any external question 
whatever. 

The failure of the corn dealers in August very naturally excited 
a feeling of apprehension and distrust, and somewhat tightened 
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the terms of the money market. And this enhancement of the 
rate of interest threw an additional demand upon the resources of 
the banking department. That these resources were the exact re- 
verse of affluent, was kept with painful pertinacity before the eyes 
of the whole country by the figures of every Friday’s Gazette. 
The extension of the discredit in the corn trade, and its collateral 
vonsequences, as in the instance of Saunderson and Co., still 
further restricted the facilities of the open market, and of course 
still further reduced the narrow margin which still remained at 
the command at the Bank directors. By the first week in October 
there was felt to be a virtual termination to the prospect of any 
efficient assistance from the Bank of England; and then, pro- 
bably for the first—and let us hope, for the last time—began a 
series of commercial misfortunes which, in the very teeth of a 
gradually reviving prosperity, overwhelmed the commerce of the 
country with the violence of a wild and ruthless panic. 

It is important to distinguish with the nicest care this turning 
point of the narrative. All the witnesses concur in ascribing to 
the exhaustion of the bank’s means of accommodation the com- 
mencement of the spasmodic stage of the disease; and from that 
moment to the famous Monday morning when the government 
letter made its appearance, the only general observation which 
applies with equal truth to the various manifestations of the 
distress is, simply, that they resolved themselves into an inability 
not to command capital, but to convert, within a few hours, 
capital into currency. 

A good deal has been said respecting the insolvent condition 
of the East Indian houses. The insolvency cannot be disputed, 
but the connexion of that insolvency with the origin of the panic 
is not so apparent. To argue that the insolvent houses excited 
the pressure, is much the same thing as to say that it is not the 
rotten trees which are laid prostrate by the hurricane, but it is 
the hurricane which is produced by the fall of the rotten trees. 

The facts, therefore, resolve themselves into a proposition which 
must be considered as fully established by authentic testimony, 
and this proposition may be expressed thus :—That the pressure 
of October, 1847, derived all its more violent symptoms from the 
inability of the Bank of England to afford a temporary extension 
of its advances to the public, at a time when there was an influx 
of gold into the country, and when the total treasure of the bank 
was more than nine millions sterling. The question then be- 
comes, what greater evil was avoided by this impounding of the 
resources of the bank ?—what was the immense peril which lay in 
the accordance of these two or three millions of discounts for 
as many weeks /—what was the prodigious advantage which the 
country preserved by its submission to this decimation of its 
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merchants, this intolerable invasion of its quiet, and this violent 
and distressing disturbance of all the channels of its industry ? 

We do no violence to candour when we say that we have perused 
the evidence of the partisans of the present law from its first to 
its final paragraph with every disposition to receive an answer to 
these questions, and that we have found none. We will go fur- 
ther. We deliberately assert that, beyond a few insignificant 
statements which are not always given either as positive opinions 
or positive facts, there does not appear to have been any attempt 
to answer these questions. 

Mr. Morris contents himself with saying, that it would have 
been against “ principle” to have granted these morsels of ac- 
commodation. In the name of common sense, against what 
“principle?” ‘The country is drifting to confusion, and it is 
against “principle” to raise a finger for its rescue. Appre- 
hension has deepened into distrust, distrust has chafed itself 
into panic, and panic has become contagious: neither wealth, 
nor credit, nor station, can any longer exempt a merchant from 
the misfortune of bankruptcy; and the whole edifice of our 
commerce is tottering upon the brink of a fearful chasm. It is at 
such a time, and in the face of such perils, that rational men are 
exhorted to shut their eyes to every consequence, and to struggle 
only for the preservation of a “principle,” which will neither 
soften nor succour their distress. Such a homily was surely 
never before addressed to such hearers. 

Mr. Morris also constantly repeats, that it was “ only a panic.” 
With as much reason, the people left alive at Lisbon in 1755, 
might have observed among themselves, that it was “only an 
earthquake.” Mr. Gurney puts this most extraordinary strain 
of comment upon its proper footing. “I have sometimes,” he 
says (Lords, Q. 1,146), * had the remark made to me—I have 
had it made to me by two successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer,—‘ It is only a panic! it is only a panic! Now, 
they might as well have said, ‘It is the geatest cause that can 
exist for deranging the circulating medium.’” 

And, in the third place, Mr. Morris conceives that the issue of 
the government letter was inexpedient, because it might interfere 
with the influx of gold then in progress. We must confess that 
we have read this passage (Commons, Q. 3797) with more 
unfeigned astonishment than any of the rest. Of what conceiv- 
able consequence to the country was the beggarly pittance of 
bullion coming in from the Continent, compared with the magni- 
tude of the interests then in jeopardy? It was neither wanted 
nor waited for. It might come or it might stay, without disturbing 
the value of a feather; and to advance a circumstance so empha-' 
tically insignificant, as a serious argument, upon such an occasion, 
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and in reply to such considerations, suggests reflections which 
could not be expressed, consistently with that courtesy which is 
due to the eminent persons whose opinions upon this subject 
we are compelled to controvert. 

We are not aware that, beyond these general reasons, there 
has been any attempt to lighten the odium so generally and so 
justly attached to the present law, as increasing the distress of 
last year. Whatever may have been the additional efforts for its 
exculpation, they have been entirely founded on considerations of 
general policy, or upon equally general views of some very dis- 
puted question. To the first class belong the extreme, and, we 
must think, the dangerous views, especially of Mr. Morris, as to 
the perfect identity of treatment required by an external and an 
internal drain upon the bank. This was a point upon which, with 
the greatest propriety, the Lords’ Committee were most careful 
and persevering in their inquiries. And we cannot doubt, in 
spite of the very small impression which the obvious bias of the 
Committee appears to have produced on those official persons 
whom it was most desirable to convince, that these very exami- 
nations will have done much to remove the erroneous views at 
present in vogue upon one of the most important and practical 
questions of the whole matter. 

To the other class is to be referred the opinion chiefly ex- 
pressed by Mr. Loyd, that after all, the exorbitant rates of 
interest prevailing in the autumn of 1847 must be regarded as 
differing very little from what was the legitimate relation then 
existing between the capital of the country and the occasions for 
its use. In shorter phraseology, that it was poverty, and not 
distrust, which in the course of a few weeks raised the rate of 
interest from 4 to 14 per cent. This is one of that peculiar kind 
of statements which it is difficult to characterise. If it is intended 
merely as an illustration of some specific fact, it is clearly open 
to the objection of expanding an exception into a law. If it is 
affirmed as a deliberate opinion, most men will be struck with 
the boldness, but few will acquiesce in the conclusions of its 
author. It would be difficult, indeed, to recall any single hypo- 
thesis arising out of these events, so loosely connected, or rather 
so widely at variance, alike with notorious facts and with the 


evidence given before the two Committees. We willingly con-° 


cede that the immense territorial expenditure which has been in 
progress since 1844, and the famine of 1846, had produced some 
effect upon the rate of interest. But the best proof that that 
effect was at best but trifling, is to be found in the small account 
taken of it by practical men, most exposed to its consequences, 
and most interested in its correct appreciation. Mr. Gurney, 
for example, declares that while he believes, theoretically, that 
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some increase must have taken place, he has never been able to 
detect the influence of such a change in the course of his busi- 
ness. We concede, however, that the expenditure upon railways 
must have rendered loanable capital of greater value. 

But then, between a concession of this sort and the doctrine 
of Mr. Loyd, there is an immense gulph. A rise of 1 per cent. 
in the general value of the capital of such a country as Great 
Britain would be a most prodigious effect. But-the assertion of 
a rise of 5 or 6 per cent. in as many weeks, is a paradox which 
carries its own refutation upon the face of it. Beyond its own 
intrinsic weakness, however, the doctrine of Mr. Loyd fortunately 
admits of another and more direct contradiction. 

If the extra expenditure that had taken place previous to the 
summer of 1847 had raised the market rate of interest to 8 or 10 
per cent., then, @ fortiori, an extra expenditure of equal, or 
neatly equal, magnitude continued subsequent to that time, 
would have raised the rate of interest still higher, or, at the very 
least, have prevented it from falling to a lower point. Now, has 
this taken place? It is certain that there has not been much 
practical abatement in the volume of the railway calls for the last 
twelve months; and it is also certain that during four-fifths of 
that time the market rate of interest has been under 4 per cent. 
The hypothesis of Mr. Loyd, therefore, conducts us to this 
dilemma—either that like causes do not produce like results, or 
that the exorbitant rates of interest in 1847 did not arise from 
any positive insufficency in the quantity of then existing capital. 








LETTERS TO A BRANCH MANAGER. 
Letter VIII. 
Discounts.—Part 2. 


My Dear Cuarzes,— In my former letter upon this subject, 
I exerted myself (I trust to some purpose) to show, that a 
frequent and careful study of a customer’s account, afforded a 
tolerable clue to his commercial progress. I chose to illustrate 
this position by an examination of the account of Mr. Philip 
arnes, because it abounded in nearly every species of banking 
transaction symptomatic of a trader in distress, and therefore, 
supplied me with data wherewith to lay down upon your bank- 
ing chart, so to speak, the rocks, and shoals, and shallows, which 
you will do well, at all times, to avoid, in steering your branch 
towards next dividend. 


I could select another account, the exact converse of that of 
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Mr. Philip Barnes, and show, at equal length, how a customer’s 
account looks and works when he is doing well; but this is less 
requisite. A branch manager pays his official regards necessarily 
to the accounts of the more speculative and less wealthy of his 
customers. He feels no anxieties, and need encourage none for 
the business property of parties who owe him nothing, or by 
whom it is a human impossibility that he can sustain loss. Let 
it suffice then to state generally, that the account of a man who 
is really prospering in the world, exhibits none of those symptoms 
of rapidly accumulating difficulties which are so obvious to the 
most cursory observer in the account of Mr. Philip Barnes. 

Next in importance to a. study of his account, the habits 
and character of a client are deserving of your attentive consider- 
ation. If a man’s style of living, for example, becomes extra- 
vagant, and he gives himself over to excess, you cannot too 
promptly apply the curb, however regular the transactions upon 
his accounts may seem, because years may elapse before more 
irregularity of living will make any impression upon his banking 
account, whereas, irregularity in business will exhibit itself im- 
mediately ; and for this reason,—that whereas improvident habits 
of living involve a continuous waste in small sums, spreading 
over tolerably long periods; improvidence in business may in- 
volve in one fell swoop the loss, perhaps, of thousands. 

I hold, then, that you are not warranted in all cases in feeling 
satisfied of a man’s perfect responsibility, until his banking 
account exhibits indubitable evidence to the contrary. When a 
man in business notoriously gives himself over to “ sporting” 
propensities, for example, and becomes more intimate with the 
prices at Tattersall’s than those at Mincing Lane—more familiar 
with the course at Epsom, than the course of the Exchanges ; 
and more prone to take the odds on the Derby, than be even 
with his banker,—you are bound to observe his account with 
more than ordinary vigilance. Not that I would put such things 
down; I merely stipulate for them in season and moderation, 
and would rail only at their excess—at their indulgence to the 
neglect and detriment of one’s business. Indeed, to be candid, 
Charles, I ought to confess to having myself seen the last 
cup run for, and further, to having staked a half-crown upon 
the issue. Which, of course, I lost; but this is in confidence. 

Unquestionably, however, the most unerring guide to a 
trader’s actual position, would be found in his books. Were they 
at all times open to the inspection of his banker, which with all 
deference to the prevailing prejudices to the contrary, I think 
they ought to be. A man lays bare his constitutional ailments 
with candour to his physician, because in the absence of a correct 
knowledge of his case, the physician might apply improper 
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remedies: for the same reason, a man should be candid with his 
banker, because if he will conceal from you the real state of his 
affairs, it is just possible that you may ply him with stimulants 
when severe purging would suit him better, or bleed him to 
death when a little strengthening, by way of assistance, would 
save his existence. 

What should there be offensive or unreasonable in your 
stating to a person who comes to borrow money from you, at 
the miserable premium which banking profits afford for banking 
risks—that before you take his account, and discount his bills, 
and lend him money, you require to know his trading position, 
by a glance at his books? You may with a clear conscience 
assure him, that if his position is satisfactory, matters would go 
on much more comfortably for him and for you, than if you are 
left to guess at his position, and to have no data wherewith to 
rebut any rumour to his prejudice that may reach your ears at 
a future time. 

Iam perfectly aware, Charles, that this sort of confidence 
betwixt the banker and his client is the exception, and not the 
rule; and that, too commonly, the first acquaintance made by 
the banker with his customer’s books, is in the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, or at the first meeting of creditors. Iam also aware 
how difficult it will be to render the custom general, until there 
is something like unanimity amonst the banks respecting it. 
It will hardly answer for the manager of the “ Union” to 
become solicitous as to the affairs of his customers, whilst the 
manager of the “ Alliance” continues all confident and indifferent 
upon the subject—otherwise, there would soon be a pretty general 
transfer of accounts from one bank to the other. 

But this much, I think, és practicable in some of our smaller 
towns, where the banks are few in number, and a friendly and 
liberal intercourse exists amongst them. An understanding might 
be come to, that from and after a certain date, every bank should, 
as a rule, require an exhibition of the books of any party pro- 
posing to open a new account with it, should the account be 
of a description to require advances upon it, by way of discount 
or otherwise. This would give the practice a commencement, 
and once commenced, it would spread. 

I do not doubt, Charles, but that such a proceeding as this 
would give rise to a tolerable degree of outcry on the part of 
those who had the gravest reasons for keeping the condition of 
their affairs literally in sealed books. But the prudent man of 
business, I firmly believe, would hail the opportunity of laying 
the position of his affairs confidentially before his banker— 
conscious that by so doing, he would assure to himself against 
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times of difficulty, distress, and panic, a larger measure of con- 
fidence and liberality than by any other course he could adopt. 

If I am asked on what grounds I claim exclusively for the 
bankers a privilege, the exercise of which would save them from 
losses to an incalculable extent, I would answer, that in the 
first place, the profits of bankers are greatly less than those of 
other traders. Let a banker turn over his entire capital once 
every month, at five per cent. per annum, and his profits at the 
end of the year are only £50 at last on every £1000, plus his 
commissions, which you may set down at £30 more, in all 
£80. But in the case of a trader turning over a capital of 
£1000, once every month at a profit of five per cent., (a low rate, 
it will be admitted, for an average,) his profits upon the £1000 
at the end of the year, are £600. 

But, in the second place, were it customary for banks to 
insist upon a thorough acquaintance with the actual trading 
position of a party, not by mere heresay, but by actual inspection 
of his books, before opening an account with him, protection 
would thereby be insured to the interest of his creditors at large. 
There is no taunt more common amongst angry creditors, 
Charles, as you may happen to know perhaps by experience, 
than that but for your reckless advances to so-and-so (the 
insolvent), by means of which you bolstered up his credit, and 
made him reckless too, they would never have trusted him to the 
extent they did. Now, itis hardly to be conceived, that certain 
advances, which of late years have come to light, and are the 
scandal of our banking system, would have been countenanced, 
had the Banks who made them had an accurate knowledge of 
the position of those to whom they were made. 

It may be said, perhaps, that the constitution of Joint Stock 
Banks offers a serious impediment to that free interchange of 
confidence betwixt bankers and their customers, which would be 
so greatly to the advantage of both. That the directors of a 
bank being for the most part engaged in business themselves, 
the customers of the bank have an insuperable dislike to making 
a disclosure of their transactions to parties that may be in the 
same business as themselves, and who might use the knowledge 
so obtained to their own advantage. But there is no necessity 
that the disclosure should be made to “ the board.” It need go 
no further than the manager; because his report could be made 
in those general terms, which would enable the board to come 
to a sound and proper decision upon the subject, without his 
disclosing a single fact that the customer would object to having 
repeated. 

Whether the suggestions here thrown out shall take root, I 
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know not; but were this free interchange of confidence, which I 
advocate betwixt bankers and their clients universal, it is 
beyond doubt, that many rash and ruinous speculations would 
be nipped in the bud; many deserving men saved from the 
‘ Gazette,’ in the blind and indiscriminate rigours of panic; 
much capital saved from waste; multitudes of innocent 
creditors saved from loss; and many banks saved from 
irretrievable disaster. 

I owe and offer an apology to your friends, Messrs. Potts 
and Co., for metaphorically detaining them a couple of months 
outside your counter, awaiting my decision as to that little draft 
of theirs, with which we opened the present subject: but I shall 
certainly pronounce judgment in the matter in my next, 
Meanwhile adieu. 


THOMAS BULLION. 
November, 1848. 








GOLD AS A COMMODITY AND AS A STANDARD OF VALUE. 


Tue following communication, from the Liverpool Currency 
Reform Association to the editor of the Economist, with his 
reply, on the subject of the “Standard of Value,” has appeared 


during the past month, and may, we think, be usefully transferred 
to our pages :— 


“In reply to our communication dated the 10th ultimo, you say in your 
last number :— 

*** As gold is exported though there may be no less currency or money in 
the country, yet the available loanable capital becomes less, and can only be 
obtained by the payment of a higher rate of interest. A greater degree of un- 
certainty prevails as to whether it can be obtained in the necessary quantity to 
meet current engagements ; and this fact induces all who have it to keep it in 
larger quantities than usual, to meet their own exigencies and contingencies.’ 

“This exactly corroborates our views, because if the particular description - 
of capital so exported did not possess the function of money, but consisted of a 
simple commodity, then we conceive that ‘ the available loanable capital’ would 
not ‘become less,’ and consequently the same disorganising effects on credit and 
prices would not be produced. Even if the quantity of money in the hands of 
the public should not be less ‘ during a drain of gold,’ by your own admission 
money is ‘kept in larger quantities than usual by those who have it ;’ in other 
words, it is hoarded in anticipation of the reserves being exhausted, Thus the 
circulation becomes paralysed, and panic is the result. 

“But the main characteristic of Sir Robert Peel’s Bill being to cause a 
reduction of circulation by the withdrawal of bank notes when gold is abstracted, 
to say that ‘ the circulation is generally larger during a drain of bullion than 
in ordinary times,’ is to say the bill acts inversely. It is certain, however, that 
the reserve in the bank is to all intents a part of the circulation, and any ab- 
straction, therefore, by an export of gold, produces the same effect as though 
it was taken from the hands of the public. 

“ Again you say— 

“* But if in a state of barter a system of credits existed—that is, if extensive 
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loans of commodities were constantly made to be redeemable on a given day, 
with so much more for their use, what would be the derangement which would 
take place if a deficient harvest caused a sudden exportation of those commo- 
dities, on the usual] supply of which all the community were relying for the 
payment of extensive engagements, and without renewed loans of which they 
would be unable to carry on their business ?’ 

** We contend that, in such a case, the derangement would be felt only by 
those who had engagements to meet in the scarce commodities, and not by ‘ ad 
the community,’ as it is highly improbable that all commodities would become 
scarce at one and the same time. But it only requires ‘a little consideration’ 
to perceive that a state of barter, conjointly with a system of credits does ac- 
tually exist; for gold being a commodity, engagements payable therein amount 
to barter, with this important disadvantage, that the community is limited to 
the use of one. commodity only for the payment of their liabilities. 

“Your remarks on the credit system only proved the danger and incom- 
patibility of having A commoprry the measure of value; and therefore either 
credit should be abolished, or a new and more stable measure of value adopted. 

“From your allusion to the small progress of the trade of France under a less 
extended system of credit, as compared with that of England, we presume that 
you admit credit to be favourable to the development of the productive powers 
of a country ; and if so, that you will agree with us in the necessity of altering 
a system of curreney which so seriously interferes with that development. 

** A desire to confine ourselves to the effects of an export of gold in its two 
functions of commodity and money, induces us to abstain from remarking on 
other parts of your article. We must observe, however, that it is not correct 
to say that ‘the intrinsic value of gold is regulated by supply and demand, the 
same as wheat or iron;’ it is the market value which is so regulated.” 


The Economist says, “We must own ourselves much at a 
loss to know what the writers of this letter would be at. Do 
they object to a standard of value altogether? Do they wish to 
return to a state of barter? or do they conceive a mode of trans- 
ferring commodities from one to another, and conducting all the 
transactions of business and credits upon some principle which 
has no definite relation to any commodities, and therefore to 
nothing that has an absolute value? The ground of their objec- 
tion to our doctrines is, that we contended in former articles that 
a bad harvest and large importation of grain, would lead to a 
similar reduction in the exchangeable value of other commodities 
in a state of barter, as in our present system of currency. There 
is no means by which such a calamity can be met, that will not 
involve the community in great inconvenience and _ suffering. 
And there is certainly no means by which such an additional 
quantity of grain can be paid for, at so little sacrifice as by the 
precious metals which have everywhere, and at all times, a less 
variable value than any other commodity. Our Liverpool cor- 
respondents seem to think that if any other commodity which 
“ did not possess the function of money ” was exported, the loss 
to the country would be much less. But they must bear in 
mind that the seller of wheat in Hamburg has a voice in the 
terms on which he is willing to deal, as well asthe!buyer. Before 
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gold is exported, other commodities are exported to the extent 
to which they can be, profitably to the producers; and it is not 
until foreign markets are supplied with our productions, that we 
resort to gold to balance our larger imports. And it is quite cer- 
tain, that if we pressed upon foreign sellers of grain, at that time, 
other commodities which have a less fixed and determinate value 
than the precious metals, they would only consent to receive 
them at a much greater reduction of price than ever takes place 
in consequence of the shipment of gold. 

But do our Liverpool correspondents object to a standard of 
value altogether? or do they only object to gold as such? If they 
object to gold as a standard of value, then it is clear that any 
other commodity which they might fix upon would be subject to 
all the inconvenience to which they conceive gold is—and to 
others besides, as being of less steady and general value. In 
times of scarcity, whatever article represented the engagements 
of the country, even if it was only inconvertible bank notes, would 
be hoarded as gold or notes representing it—because always ex- 
changeable—are at this time. A famine itself is always ag 
vated by hoarding. People hoard a supply for a month if there 
is an uncertainty of their being able to obtain the commodity at 
pleasure, when usually a supply for a few days suffices them. 
Hoarding in money, as in everything else, is a common effect 
consequent upon scarcity and uncertainty. Whatever commodity 
might be fixed upon as a standard of value, would be exposed to 
this objection in the same way that gold is at present. 

But if our correspondents object to a standard of value alto- 
gether—which we are disposed to think they do, from their re- 
marks—then we are at a loss to know how they would define 
future obligations. If one man lends another man £100 now, he 
knows what he has to receive at the expiration of the period of 
credit; but if the money of a country had no fixed and determi- 
nate value in relation to some commodity, and that one of the 
least possible variable value, how is the creditor to know what 
he is to receive, or the debtor what he owes? If a merchant in 
Liverpool now sells £1,000 worth of cotton on account of a 
house in New Orleans at three months’ credit, he knows pre- 
cisely what he will have to receive and what he will have to re- 
mit. But if a merchant in Rio de Janeiro sells calicoes on 
account of a Manchester house to the amount of 20,000 milreas 
at three months’ credit, he knows how much paper money, which 
has no reference to any fixed standard of value, he will re- 
ceive; but he does not know how much gold, silver, coffee, 
sugar, or any other commodity whatever, he will have to remit to 
England. 


If we are not mistaken, these two cases exemplify the two 
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systems of currency inferred by our Liverpool correspondents ; 
the first—that which is at present in use in this country—a 
mixed currency of coin, and paper convertible into coin, and both 
having a fixed relation to gold as a standard of value, and in 
which all money obligations are expressed, to which our corres- 
pondents object; and second, that of an inconvertible paper 
currency, having no intrinsic value, and representing no fixed or 
determinate quantity of any commodity whatever, and which 
they appear to prefer. 








BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


Tne accounts relating to the trade and navigation of the 
United Kingdom for the month, and nine months ending the 
10th October, 1848, show a more favorable result, when com- 
pared with the corresponding month of last year, than any of the 
returns since February, when the disturbances in France first 
commenced. The table for October exhibits only a decline of 
£63,260, while that of the month of September was £539,381, 
All the previous months exceeded that amount, and April alone 
reached the enormous deficiency of a million and a half; it is, 
therefore, gratifying to see that the demand for our great staples 
is improving, and that the exports of our cotton and woollen 
manufactures are actually on the increase, when compared with 
the same period of last year, although they are still far behind 
the outgoings of 1846, the total exports for the nine months 
ending the 10th October in each year being as follows :— 


£40,008,874 
39,975,207 
34,624,978 


Showing a decrease of £5,350,229, as compared with last year; 
and £5,383,896, when contrasted with 1846. 

The following table will show the exact value of the Exporis 
of British and Irish produce and manufactures, which form the 
principal articles of our national industry. 

With regard to the exports of foreign and colonial produce, 
there is a large increase of cocoa, coffee, refined sugar, spices, 
cotton and sheep’s wool, rum and Geneva; while there is a 
decrease in corn, rice, tea, foreign raw sugar, brandy, dye stuffs, 
metals, and quicksilver. 

In the Imports of foreign and colonial merchandise, there is 
an increase in bacon, pork, cheese, eggs, cocoa, coffee, refined 
sugar, fruits, pepper and pimento, rum, and French wines; also 
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Month ended 10th | Nine months ended 
October, | 10th October, 
= * - 


ARTICLES. — s)!- —_ 
1847. 1848. | 1847. 1848. 








£ £ £ £ 
16,186 20,427 | 102,837} 124,024 
4,699 6,669 34,226 41,324 
3,971 2,268 23,625 16,016 
114,230 | 129,330 | 735,105 | 49,700 
1,343,895 | 1,494,644 13,682,095 |12,299,365 
Do. 704,493 | 789,230 | 4,601,180 | 4,198,969 
Earthenware 85,717 | 64,594 | 665,962 | 562,204 
Fish—Herrings 47,835 | 79,249} 128,124! 169.446 
Glass | 25,387 21,903 | 232,285 | 183,596 
| 
| 





Hardwares and Cutlery | 242,102 |} 154,160 | 1,786,600 | 1,412,328 
Leather, wrought & unwrt... 32,940 | 28,676 271,025 199,147 
Linen Manufactures 244,892 | 215,990 | 2,273,427 | 2,063,591 
Do. Ys 78,701 50,579 | 504,727 352,244 
SS EEC CCE 135,612 | 92,373 | 942,533 656,148 
Metals—Iron and Steel.... 554,293 | 381,788 | 4,096,357 | 3,907,020 

Copper and Brass .... | 21,523 | 128,956 | 1,169,471 879,184 

Lead 750 14,061 157,601 93,243 

Tin, unwrought 9,030 | 16,752 131,965 127,491 

Tin Plates 54,468 372,774 419,596 
35,950 24,478 215,192 201,765 
Silk Manufactures ........ 57,211 |} 53,300 785,665 427,180 
Soap 21,142 | 10,768 129,083 113,905 
Sugar, refined 33,318 42;837 323,317 340,960 
Wool, sheep or lambs’ .... 41,421 | 29,099 214,756 125,006 
Woollen Yarn 135,381 | 113,468 778,725 524,283 
Do. Manufactures .... 493,729 | 582,082 | 5,616,536 | 4,351,243 











Totalof the foregoing Articles| 4,665,409 | 4,602,149 '39,975,207 |34,624,978 
{ 








in cotton, flax, hemp, silk and wool, copper ore, logwood, mad- 
der, linseed, tobacco, oils, turpentine, tallow, and timber from 
British possessions; while there is a decrease in foreign timber, 
live animals, beef, butter, corn of all kinds, rice, raw sugar, 
molasses, tea, brandy and Geneva, hides, lead, iron, steel, spel- 
ter, and tin; also in quicksilver, saltpetre, goat-skins, and India 
bandannas. 

The quantities charged with duty for home consumption 
of those articles which give evidence of the prosperity or other- 
wise of the people, show an increase in cheese, eggs, fruits, 
molasses, sugar, tea, and tobacco; also in silks, ribbons, and 
gloves: while there is a decrease in butter, cocoa, coffee, and 
corn. 


With reference to the above, the City writer of the Morning 
Herald says,— 


“We must again call attention to an important omission, we 
VOL. VIII, 3G 
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may say very generally made, in comparing the monthly return 
of the exports and imports made by the Board of Trade. Our 
observations do not go the length of charging the Board of Trade 
with any omission in the form of a return, because we are willing 
to take it for granted that they give a faithful report of the 
materials furnished them by the Custom House authorities, 
We, however, contend that the entries at the Custom House, 
either outwards or inwards, furnish no just view of our com- 
mercial operations, either relatively or absolutely. For example, 
by way of illustration, the prices put upon the greater proportion 
of the commodities we export, by the parties making the entries, 
are altogether arbitrary, and furnish no data that can be relied 
upon as to their exchangeable value. The return just published 
by the Board of Trade, bringing the account down to the 10th 

t., shows that, compared with the nine months of 1847, there 
has been a falling off in our exports, to the same period of the 
present year, of £5,650,000 in round numbers. This is of itself 
a very serious matter for consideration, admitting that the whole 
of the case were shown in that difference, which it is not. It 
will at once be evident that the proper measure of value for com- 
modities sent to any market is, not the price which may be put 
upon them by the parties exporting, but the price which they 
fetch in the market when they are sold. Now we venture to 
affirm, without fear of contradiction, that, on the average, the 
goods exported during the present year have not brought within 
20 per cent. of the rates at which they were invoiced, or even 
what is obtained for the same quantity in ordinary times. This 
difference must obviously, therefore, be added to the £5,650,000, 
by which our exports for the nine months of the present year 
have fallen off, before a just conclusion can be drawn of the 
actual state of our commercial relations.” 








MR. SPOONER’S THEORY OF THE CURRENCY. 


Tux following resolutions, proposed by Mr. Spooner, for adop- 
tion by the late parliamentary committee on the currency, contain 
apparently a fair and succinct exposition of his currency princi- 
ples ; and will be perused with interest by many of our readers. 


The draft of resolutions, as proposed by Mr. Spooner, were as follows :— 

1. That the standard of value established by the Act of 1816, and called 
into action in the year 1819, was not the ancient standard of value existing 
previous to the year 1797. 

2. That the ancient standard of value was gold and silver coin jointly, 
protected by the heaviest penalties against reconversion into bullion, and 
against exportation. Silver in tale was a legal tender to an unlimited amount, 
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with the exception of nine years, namely, from 1774 to 1783; when in tale, 

it was limited to £25, but in weight continued unlimited ; at the same time 

all the coin in circulation was greatly debased, but still was legal tender in all 
ments. 

"3. That the standard brought into operation in 1819 is a single standard 
of gold, at £3 17s. 103d. per ounce, convertible into bullion, and free to be 
exported at the will of the holder, silver being a legal tender for 40s. only. 

4. That in 1811, in consequence of the report of the Bullion Committee 
of 1810, a proposition, having for its object to obtain from parliament the 
recognition of the depreciation, which had then reached an alarming point, and 
a pledge to return to the ancient standard of value, was negatived; the fact of 
depreciation being denied, the futility of pledging parliament to return to a 
point whence parliament declared there had been no departure, followed as a 
matter of course. 

5. That had not this proposition of the Bullion Committee been negatived 
by the House of Commons in 1811, it is not to be supposed that the country 
would have submitted to the heavy taxation of the time; that settlements 
would have been made, or debts contracted without reference to future changes 
in the value of money. It is now admitted that money was depreciated 30 
per cent. When the report of the Bullion Committee was under consideration, 
it was strenuously asserted that no depreciation had taken place, and that there 
was no departure from the ancient standard; it being thus contended that 
there was no departure from the ancient standard, and this being affirmed by a 
vote of the House of Commons, the return to the standard could not then 
have been contemplated. The debtor interest, consequently, could not have 
contemplated that its burdens would be so much augmented, nor could the 
creditor interest have anticipated receiving payment in a currency which should 
possess so great an increased exchangeable value. 

6. That every attempt to carry out the gold standard has been found im- 
compe as is proved by the distress occasioned by the preparation for so 

loing in 1816, as well as by the passing of the bill in the year 1819, which 
enforced that attempt—which distress was only mitigated by the permission 
which was given in 1822 to continue the circulation of one and two pound 
notes until 1833; by a government loan in aid of the agricultural classes ; and 
also by permitting an operation with respect to pensions, commonly called the 
“Dead Weight.” 

7. That the relief produced by these measures brought on the hollow 
prosperity of 1823, 1824, and 1825, and forced prices above the level at which 
gold could be retained in this country; gold was consequently exported, and 
the Bank was compelled again to limit the issues of its notice. The distress 
which had been witnessed in 1822 returned with accumulated force, and a 
reduction of prices to a ruinous extent took place, forcing an equally ruinous 
exportation of goods, which again brought back the gold. 

8. That the exchanges being thus turned in favour of this country, the 
Bank of England again increased its issues; but credit had received so great a 
shock, and the commercial and manufacturing interests were so deeply injured, 
that general prosperity was not restored till the year 1836, to be again fol- 
lowed by a panic at the end of that year, which continued till Midsummer 
1837; and another panic in 1839, all to be traced to the same causes, and 
which again produced such great distress, that in 1842 Sir Robert Peel, the 
prime minister, declared that indirect taxation had reached its limit. 

9. That the bill of 1844 was enacted for the purpose of compelling the 
Bank of England to regulate its issues strictly in accordance with the state of 
the exchanges, and by this means to retain so large an amount of gold in its 
coffers as to ensure the convertibility of the notes of that establishment. 

* 10. That the failure of the potato crop in 1846 caused a great increase 
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in the importations of foreign grain, as well as of other produce, and these 
imports were further increased by the adoption of free-trade principles. In 
consequence of these extra imports gold was exported, and the reserve of notes 
in the banking department of the Bank of England was reduced from about 
nine millions in December 1846 to two millions and a half in April 1847, 
This sudden reduction compelled the Bank of England forcibly to contract its 
issues, in order to regain its position. On October 23rd, the time of the 
greatest pressure, the Bank held more than eight millions of bullion in its 
vaults, and while the whole of the commercial and manufacturing interests 
and the labouring population were brought into the greatest distress, amount- 
ing to an almost total cessation of business, the bullion in the vaults of the 
Bank was, by the Act of 1844, in this emergency rendered perfectly useless; 
the Bank, however, was instantly relieved of its difficulties by the government 
letter of the 25th of October, and the pressure instantly mitigated, but the 
industrial powers of the nation have been so deranged, that up to this time 
vast numbers of the population remain out of employment. 

11. That so long as the Bill of 1819 remains in force, these alternations of 
prosperity and adversity will continue. That a remedy at once easy and safe 
would be found in the creation of a national paper money, to be issued in the 
gradual repayment of the debt due from the government to the Bank of Eng- 
land; in the payment of the dividends and government annual expenses; the 
issue of the national paper to be limited to the amount required for these pur- 

ses; such paper money should be of convenient amounts for general circu- 
ficion and for the payment of taxes, and should be a legal tender in all payments. 
This national money cannot but maintain an equable value, so long as its issue 
is limited in the manner above described, and so long as the government is 
compelled to receive it in payment of taxes. 

12. That there should also be for the purpose of foreign trade a mint bank, 
to be supported at the public expense, where bullion should be received, and 
for which notes, payable in bullion, should be issued; silver should be made a 
legal tender to the extent of five pounds in the present coinage, and by weight 
to any amount. 

13. That the professed object of the promoters of the Acts now in force for 
the regulation of the currency, has been to secure a medium of exchange, 
which, in its influence on the value of commodities, should be steady and 
uniform. That sudden and extreme fluctuations in money values have always 
been deplored as great evils to all classes of society, and especially to the 
labouring population. That the evidence which has been given before this 
Committee, establishes the fact that not only are the Acts now in force power- 
less to prevent extreme fluctuations, but that they are the fruitful source of 
those evils, rendering all trading and mercantile undertakings unsafe, and 
bringing, in a vast number of cases, total ruin upon those who contract mone- 
tary obligations in reliance upon the continued value either of money or com- 
modities. 

15. That, in the opinion of this Committee, the full and impartial con- 
sideration of the monetary policy of England, and its effects upon the trading 
and mercantile interests, not only in this country but also in all the depen- 
dencies of the British crown, has been improperly neglected by the legislature. 
That a fair and candid discussion of this Titel question has been obstructed by 
the leading members of successive administrations having unjustly attributed 
to the advocates of monetary reform designs against the interest of the public 
creditor and the good faith of the country. ‘That such charges are manifestly 
and palpably without foundation ; and that, on the contrary, it is an undoubted 
fact, that danger to the public creditor can only arise from an obstinate per- 
severance in a monetary system so restrictive in its character as to render it 
impossible to obtain such an amount of revenue as is required for the payment 
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of the interest of the national debt, and for the support of the State. That 
every effort to carry out the existing system to its fall extent has been followed 
by a serious diminution in the national revenue, by urgent demands for the 
yeduction of taxation, and by violent dissensions amongst the different orders 
of society, between whom the maintenance of perfect sympathy and mutual 
confidence is essential for the preservation of public faith, and of the institu 
tions of the country. 








EFFECTS OF THE BANK ACTS ON THE RATE OF INTEREST. 


From the 5th September, 1844, the minimum rate of interest 
charged on advances by the Bank of England was 24 per cent. 
In 1845 it rose to 3 per cent.; in 1846 to 34; in 1847 it fell to 3, 
rose to 34, then to 4, then to 5, then to 5}, then to 6; and then 
to 8 and 9 in October, from which point it fell in the same year 
to 7,6, and 5 successively. During the present year it com- 
menced at 5, fell to 4 and 34, and is now 3 per cent. The fluc- 
tuations during the last four years have, therefore, been nearly at 
the rate of 400 per cent. ; so that parties who borrowed money in 
1844 have, during the interval, been obliged to pay from two to 
four times the interest they originally calculated upon, according 
to the value of money. During the previous forty years the value 
of money scarcely varied more than a half per cent., excepting 
for a short period in 1840, when the minimum rate of interest 
was 6 per cent. From this comparison the public may gather 
some idea of the ruinous effects produced by the Acts of 1844 
and 1845 upon the commerce and industry of the country. It is 
now, indeed, a matter of impossibility to form any certain calcula- 
tion with regard to the probable result of any kind of enterprise, 
in consequence of the entire dislocation of our monetary system 
under the operation of the existing laws. From this cause, all 
classes are suffering more or less, and even the monied capitalist 
himself is beginning to feel the depressing effects of the general 
suspension or paralysis of industry and trade. 


[This is a fair illustration of the working of the Act which was “ to give 
stability to trade, and prevent ruinous fluctuations in prices.” The Scottish 
Railway Gazette, from which we quote the statement, has heretofore shown 
the effect produced by the Bank Act on the trade and commerce of the 
country, and the ruin inflicted on shareholders of every kind, including the 
“monied capitalist,” by such violent alterations in the rate of interest. ] 
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FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE BANK OF FRANCE. 


Tue following statement of the condition of the Bank of France, 
at the close of the present year, will be useful for comparison 
with the statements of the position of the establishment which 
we published monthly for some time after the revolution of 


February last. 
23rd of November, 1848. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital . 
Capital of new fused banks 
Reserve. 
Reserve of new fused banks 
Reserve in real property . 
Bank notes in circulation. . 

Do. Branch banks 

Bills to order 
Account current of Treasury, creditor 
Divers accounts current .. oe 
Accounts current in the branches 
Receipts payable at sight.. : 
Receipts payable at sight i in the branches 
Drafts of branch banks payable by bank. . 


Drafts of bank payable by branch banks. . 
Dividends p pay able.. ‘ 


Liquid. of branch bank of Algiers 

Discounts, divers interests, and expenses . 

Discounts and divers interests in branch 
banks 

Re-discount last half-year 

Ditto in branch banks 

Sundries .. =a 


ASSETS. 
Coin and ingots .. ° 
Cash in the branch banks. . 
Bills over due 
’ Bills and acceptances in Paris 
Do. do. in branch banks 
Advances on bullion , ; 
Advances on French public funds 
Advances on French public funds by 
branch banks 
Advances to the state on treasury bonds. . 
Advances to the state on loan of 150 
millions .. ee 
Stock forming reserve .. 
Stock, disposable funds .. 
Investment of new fused banks in n public 


Ss ee ee ee ee ee 


Week ending 
ov. 16, 


F. 
67,900,000 
23,350,000 
10,000,000 

2,980,750 
4,000,000 


. 375,509,600 


26,856,225 


413,171 ¢ 


19,305,538 
76,446,015 
25,971,175 
2,267,800 
1,822,881 
5,515,878 
2,138,957 
204,510 
449,679 
3,212,494 


2,392,940 
422,932 
641,233 
161,218 


The present return is for the week ending the 


Week ending 
Nov. 23. 


F. 
67,900,000 
23,350,000 
10,000,000 

2,980,750 
4,000,000 


377,496,200 


24,602,225 
433,262 0 
20,313,900 40 
76,086,389 58 
27,936,141 73 
2,475,300 0 
1,916,411 0 
5,394,150 18 
2,067,699 0 
196,977 50 
417,699 4 
3,249,726 17 


2,480,734 0 
422,932 27 
641,233 0 
168,642 36 





651,962,998 


654,530,373 23 








58,994,789 


** 1092158,156 


14,123,916 
32,894,646 

1,539,404 
50,000,000 


50,000,000 
10,000,000 
34,786,288 


F. c 
.. 131,542,059 5 
.- 103,735,164 
1,554,005 87 


42 
0 
5 
0 
0 


0 
0 
62 


12,806,741 39 


F. Cc. 
133,732,381 84 
105,128,475 0 

209,541 12 
58,815,971 63 
109,155,744 0 

13,969,866 0 
32,867,346 65 


1,539,404 0 
50,000,000 0 


50,000,000 0 
10,000,000 0 
34,786,288 62 


12,806,741 39 
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ASSETS. F. v; F. C. 
Bank buildings and furniture... .. 4,000,000 0 4,000,000 0 
Real property of branch banks .. + Seeezi7 @ 2,524,717 0 
Loan of 10 millions to the city of Paris... 4,500,000 0 4,500,000 0 













Interest in National Discount Bank... 200,000 0 200,000 0 
Interest of branch banks in the National 

Discount Banks of the provincial towns 230,000 0 230,000 0 
Protested bills .. ‘66 oie .. 13,235,360 29 12,961,635 77 
Protested bills in branch banks .. .. 7,858,265 0 7,800,140 0 
Expenses of management. . was “a 480,517 71 480,529 1 
Expenses of management of branch banks 383,865 0 388,296 4 
Sundries .. ey" aa a as 543,092 31 522,947 80 
Treasury bons to consolidate (formerly 

comprised in “ Bills and Acceptances in 

ee Ne re Z. .. 6,872,009 86 7,910,347 36 








651,962,998 76 654,530,373 23 

































The amount of bills under discount in June last was upwards 
of forty millions of francs; now they do not amount to one half 
of that sum! 


As regards the probability of the bank resuming cash pay- 
ments, the Debats says,— 


“Tf it be wished to ascertain the situation of the Bank in the event of its 
thinking proper to resume the payment of. its notes in specie, in accordance with 
the advice given by the Minister of Finance at a recent sitting of our National 
Assembly, the calculation may easily be made. 

“The amount of its circulation is 392,000,000f. Let us add thereto the 
amount of the deposits, in that we may have the entire amount of its positive 
liabilities, and we shall have a sum of 504,000,000f. The metallic reserve 
amounts to 230,000,000f., equivalent to 40 per cent. of the debts for which it 
is liable. It is seldom that the banks possess in their coffers a metallic capital 
proportionably so abundant, nor is it always—far from it—a sign of prosperity. 
It is only right to add, that the Bank has granted, for the advantage of the 
state, a loan of 150,000,000f., of which only 25,000,000f. have been paid. It 
is therefore exposed to a more or less immediate demand of 125,000,000f., to 
which 6,500,000f. must be added for the complement of the loan of 10,000,000F. 
advanced to the city of Paris. It will be seen that the liabilities of the Bank 
may hereby be increased to the extent of 131,500,000f.; they would, in that 
case, amount to 635,000,000f. or 636,000,000f. Supposing the metallic reserve 
should remain in statu quo, it would amount to about 30 per cent. on the 
liabilities.”” 


Banking and Commercial Latv. 








SUMMARY OF THE LAW OF INLAND BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
AND PROMISSORY NOTES. 


As we are frequently receiving inquiries respecting the law of 
inland bills of exchange and promissory notes, we think a brief 
digest of the leading points in the law relating to these securities, 
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which it is important should be understood by persons whose 
business renders it necessary for. them to be practically acquainted 
with the leading principles which the courts of law have laid 
down, respecting inland bills and notes, will be found useful. 
We have accordingly drawn up the following digest, and it will, 
we think, be found to include nearly every point of importance 
on the subject :— 

Of the form of Inland Biils of Exchange. 

An inland bill of exchange usually runs thus :— 


£200 London, Ist January, 1848. 
Three months after date (or on demand, or three months after 
sight), pay to A. B., or order, or to me or order) the sum of £200 
value received, 

To E. F. C.D. 


Endorsed on the face—“ Accepted—E. F. payable at “ 


The words “ or order” are necessary to render the instrument 
negociable, and if they be omitted the bill must remain in the 
hands of the drawer and payment must be made to him. Any 
departure from the ordinary form may lead to unforeseen diffi- 
culties; and therefore, all irregular and doubtful instruments 
should be carefully avoided by men of business. 

A bill of exchange must be stamped with a stamp of the proper 
amount, and denomination. Thus, a receipt stamp, although 
right in point of amount, would be of a wrong denomination; 
and a bill of exchange, drawn on it, would be of no value. It is 
well to observe here, that bills of exchange cannot be stamped 
after they are drawn. For the proper amount of stamp duty, we 
refer to the stamp act, in another part of this work. 

It is important to be satisfied, that the parties to a bill are 
of legal capacity to sign suchadocument. Thus, an infant would 
not be bound by his signeture ; nor a married woman, unless she 
acted as agent for her husband, in which case she could bind 
him; nor a lunatic, if the party taking the bill knew of the 
lunacy; nor a partner upon a bill drawn by any partner in fraud 
of the firm. But, perhaps, the most embarrassing questions on 
this point, arise on bills which are drawn, accepted, or negociated 
by the directors or officers of public companies. In these latter 
cases, care should be taken that the directions of the Act of 
Parliament, charter, or deed regulating the company, have been 
strictly followed, otherwise the company will not be bound. 

Of the Form of Promissory Notes. 

The common form of a promissory note runs thus :— 
£200 London, 1st January, 1848. 
Two months after date (or on demand, or two months after sight), 
I promise to pay A. B., or order, the sum of £200 value received. 


.D, 
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Some of the remarks we have made on bills of exchange can 
be readily applied to promissory notes. Any departure from the 
common form is dangerous. The regulations of the Stamp Act 
are the same for both documents. Of late years, a kind of pro- 
missory note has sprung up, which has been made payable to the 
maker’s own order, instead of to a third party, or order. Much 
litigation has lately arisen upon these notes, and some of the courts 
have decided that they are not negociable instruments. This is 
an instance of the danger of departing from well-established forms. 

Of Alterations in Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes. 

A material alteration will not invalidate a bill or note, if made 
before it is a complete instrument, and with the consent of the 
parties; but, under any other circumstances, it will destroy the 
validity of the document ; and, as the burthen of proof of the 
facts attending the alteration would be thrown on the holder, a 
bill or note which appears to have been altered ought to be 
regarded with great caution. 

Of the Transfer of Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes. 

When bills of exchange or promissory notes are payable to 
order, they are transferable upon being indorsed by the drawer 
and payee. After they have been so indorsed, they may be trans- 
ferred by the subsequent holders, either with or without their 
indorsement ; and in the latter case the holder incurs no liability. 
When a bill or note has been taken in the course of business 
and for a valuable consideration, the holder is not affected by any 
fraud in obtaining it, of which he was ignorant. 

Of the Presentment of Bills of Exchange for Acceptance. 

When a bill of exchange, payable at a certain time after date, 
is put into circulation without having been accepted, there is no 
obligation upon the holder to present it for acceptance, unless he 
think fit. When the bill is payable after sight, the holder ought 
either to present it, or put it into circulation within a reasonable 
time. But if the holder present an unaccepted bill for accept- 
ance, and it be refused, notice should immediately be given to 
all parties liable, in the same manner as if payment had been 
refused. Presentment for acceptance ought to be made during 
the usual business hours. The holder is not bound to receive an 
acceptance which varies from the tenor. 

Of the Presentment of Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes 
for Payment, and of preserving recourse. 

The presentment for payment must be made during business 
hours on the precise day when the bill or note becomes due; and 
if dishonoured, immediate notice thereof must be given to all the 
parties liable, except the acceptor of the bill or the maker of the 
note, to whom neither notice or presentment is necessary, except 
in the case which will be hereafter mentioned. The notice should 
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be sent from the holder the day after he knows of the dishonour, 
at latest, and should be to the following effect :— 


1, Lombard Street, London. 

Sir, 1st January, 1848. 

I beg to inform you that the bill of exchange for £200, 
drawn by you, upon and accepted by A. B., dated 29th October, 
1847, at two months, was duly presented for paymerit, and was 
dishonoured ; and, therefore, 1 look to you for payment of the 
same in due course. 1 remain, &c. 

G. H. 

A duplicate of this notice should be made and examined by 
the party who posts or delivers it. If sent by post, the letter 
should be carefully directed, and the direction should be copied 
on the duplicate. The letter ought to be posted or delivered by 
some person who can be brought forward as a witness, in the 
event of legal proof becoming necessary. 

When a bill of exchange is made payable at a particular 
place, and the words “ only and not otherwise or elsewhere” are 
added, a presentment there is then necessary to charge, the ac- 
ceptor; and when a promissory note is made payable in the same 
manner, or a place of payment be named in the body of the note, 
a presentment there is then necessary to charge the maker. In 


this last respect there is a distinction between bills of exchange 
and promissory notes. A protest is in no case necessary on the 
dishonour of an indand bill or note. 





LIMITED LIABILITY OF A BANK FOR ENDORSEMENTS BY 
ITS MANAGER OR PUBLIC OFFICER. 


Alexander v. M‘Kenkie, (public officer).—Court of Common Pleas, Monday, 
20th November, 1848.—This was an action, on a bill of exchange, against the 
defendant as one of the registered public officers of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Joint-Stock Banking Company. The company were sought to be made liable 
under an endorsement by a former manager, made, per procuration, for the 
company. The form of the endorsement was “P,P, Newcastle-wpon-Tyne 
Joint-Stock Banking Company, H. Bechley, manager.” It appeared that the 
bill was an accommodation-bill, drawn and endorsed after the bank had stopped 
payment; but the plaintiff was a bona fide holder for value. Before the bank 
stopped payment, the same person (Mr. Bechley) had been in the habit of 
endorsing bills in the same form under an authority from the company, and 
had continued to do so to some extent after the bank stopped payment, in 
reference to the bills of former creditors of the bank. There was no doubt, 
that with respect to the bill in question, no express authority to endorse had 
been given by the company, and the question raised upon a rule nisi for a new 
trial upon the ground of misdirection (a verdict having been found for the 
defendant), was, whether or not the company must not be considered as having 
given an implied authority to Bechley to endorse the bill in question, so as to 
make them fiable to the plaintiff, a bona fide holder, without any notice other 
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than that given by the words “per procuration,” &c., which, it was contended, 
did not alter the plaintiff's right. 

The court said, the case might be considered as if there had been no 
stoppage, as that, in the opinion of the court, made no difference. No doubt, 
a business ae if they thought proper, might allow a clerk to endorse 
bills in the name of the firm, and pass them into circulation, without any 
limitation of authority ; and here, if the joint-stock company had allowed the 
manager to sign the trading name of the company, and circulate bills so signed, 
without any notice to the public otherwise, the public would not be bound to 
inquire into any special circumstances which prevented an act of such a nature 
from being considered a proper one on the part of the manager, so as to bind 
the company. But, in the present case, the company had not allowed any 
delusion to be practised upon the public. There was a special intimation to 
the plaintiff, by the words per procuration, that the endorsement was not the 
act of the bank, but of a person who professed to have the authority of the 
bank, and a party must be considered as taking the bill upon the faith of that 
representation. That was the doctrine laid down in “ Attwood v. Manning,” 
7 Barn. and Cres., 78, and since acted upon. If a person took a bill endorsed 
as that now in question, he must satisfy himself, that the person endorsing had 
the authority that he professed to have, or take the risk of its turning out that 
no such authority existed. The plaintiff, therefore, was not entitled to recover 
in this case. 

Rule discharged. 





BILL SWINDLING. 


GappERER v, Harme—1I1th Nov. 1848.—In this case, which has been pre- 
viously reported in our pages, the plaintiff (who pretended to be a bona fide 
holder of an acceptance of £200 of the defendant’s which had been obtamed 
from the latter by fraud by the bill swindlers) sought to recover this £200 
“on a bill of exchange, drawn by one Lomas on the defendant, on the 27th of 
January 1847, at three months, and endorsed by Lomas to other persons 
named Miles and Shiers, and ultimately to the holder, the present plaintiff.” 

At the trial before the Lord Chief Baron, although the defendant’s accept- 
ance was proved, yet the plea of fraud was so satisfactorily established, that 
with their verdict for the defendant the jury returned a special finding, to the 
effect that “ the defendant had received no consideration for the bill; that the 
bill had been obtained from him by fraud; and that the plaintiff had been 
aware that the fraud had been committed.” 

Mr. Humfrey, on behalf of the plaintiff, now moved for a rule for a new 
trial on affidavits stating surprise, and also on the ground of misdirection. 
The defendant is an old gentleman, residing at Pilgwelly, near Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, and a member of the Wesleyan connection. An advertisement 
had been published in the Watchman newspaper, addressed to ministers of 
this persuasion, informing them that they might borrow £7,000 in various 
sums, for the “erection of chapels,” &c. The defendant caught by the appa- 
rently good intentions of the advertiser, who required letters to be addressed 
to James Lomas, 33, Mount-street, Lambeth, applied for an advance of £200, 
and was trapped into the folly of sending up two acceptances for £200 each. 
Lomas has since turned out to be a mere “man of straw,” @ mere name, but 
the unfortunate defendant’s acceptances were immediately put into the channel 
of currency already prepared, and ultimately the present action was brought 
upon it, although the defendant never received one farthing consideration. 

e learned counsel, in urging the plaintiff’s case to the court, now mainly 
relied on the fact, proved at the trial, of Gadderer having been seen to give 
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value to his endorsee, and that person to his, and of their being, on the other 
side, no evidence to show that the defendant ever received consideration. 

The Court, however were too strongly impressed with the fraud in which 
the bill had been concocted, to entertam Mr. Humfrey’s explanations of the 
numerous difficulties they called upon him to account for. When the learned 
counsel had concluded, the Lord Chief Baron said—* I am of opinion that there 
should be no rule in this case, and that ample justice has been done to all the 
merits at the trial, And I am surprised that, considering what has been pre- 
viously proved, any person could be desirous of giving increased notoriety to 
his name, involved as it is in the application which Mr. Humfrey has had the 
courage to make. The learned counsel has certainly made it in a proper 
manner, and no blame attaches to him in that respect; but I own I am greatly 
surprised that those who instruct him should desire to give increased publicity 
to the infamy that appears to me to belong to this transaction.” 

Mr. Baron Alderson.—“ And my only surprise is, Mr. Humfrey, that you 
have been able to keep your countenance.” 








Sabings’ Banks, 


THE LATE PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE ON THE IRISH 
SAVINGS’ BANKS. 


AvruouGu the frauds committed in the Tralee, Killarney, and 
Cuffe Street, Dublin Savings’ Banks, were the chief points 
which occupied the attention of the committee of the House of 
Commons appointed in the last session to inquire into the 
Savings’ Bank laws, and which led to the recommendation that 
a bill should be passed in the present session, regulating the 
liability of the trustees of Savings’ Banks, and providing for the ap- 
pointment of auditors of the accounts of Savings’ Banks—which 
recommendation was forthwith carried out in the case of the 
Irish Savings’ Banks—the operation of the entire Savings’ Bank 
system throughout the United Kingdom came under their review. 
The witnesses examined before the committee were—Mr. Tidd 
Pratt, the barrister appointed by the National Debt Commis- 
sioners as the examiner of the rules of Savings’ Banks, and as 
the arbitrator in cases of disputes; Mr. James Higham, Assistant 
Secretary and Comptroller of the National Debt Office; Mr. 
Justin Supple, a solicitor at Tralee, deputed by the depositors in 
the Savings’ Bank there to state to the committee the case of 
their claims and losses; Mr. Thomas Haslam, the actuary of the 
Meath Street, Abbey Street, and Lurgan Street, Dublin Savings’ 
Bank, summoned by Mr. Reynolds, one of the members for 
Dublin, and a member of the committee, to give evidence as to 
the effect produced upon that bank by the failure of its rival, the 
Cuffe-street, or St. Peter’s Parish Savings’ Bank; the Rev. 
Arthur Rowan, the Treasurer of the Tralee Savings’ Bank; and 
Mr. Keating Clay, a solicitor in Dublin, acting as secretary to a 
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committee appointed by the depositors in the Cuffe-street Savings’ 
Bank, to prefer and support their claims. The committee were 
eight days examining these witnesses, so that ample time was 
afforded for collecting the copious mass of information upon 
which they founded their report, and which will be again available 
if the inquiry should be renewed in the next session. 

The opinion of the committee that a further inquiry should 
not, however, be delayed so long, was most strongly and conclu- 
sively expressed at their last meeting, on the 24th of August, on 
reading their proposed report; when Mr. Herbert, the member 
for Kerry, proposed as an amendment to omit the recommenda- 
tion that the inquiry should be prosecuted during the recess ; 
upon which amendment the committee divided. Mr. Herbert, of 
course, supported his own proposition, and stood alone ; the other 
members, viz., Mr. Shafto Adair, Mr. Gibson Craig, Mr. Goul- 
burn, Mr. Hume, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Poulett Scrope, and Mr. 
J. A. Smith, opposed it; and the original draft of the report was 
therefore carried. 

Much discussion ensued in the committee as to the propriety 
of publishing the evidence of the witnesses, lest, from its nature, 
and the disclosures made in it, any alarm should be raised in the 
minds of Savings’ Bank depositors generally as to the security of 
their money. For these reasons, the evidence has been su 
pressed. Indeed, so fearful were the committee on this head, 
that it was thought advisable to propose that the bill recom- 
mended to be introduced forthwith respecting the liability of 
trustees, and the appointment of auditors of the accounts of 
Savings’ Banks, should be passed without any discussion. 

This, however, was by no means the case, although the bill 
was carried through the House of Commons somewhat rapidly. 
It was introduced and read a first time on the 25th of August, 
without comment ; but, at every subsequent stage of it, a debate 
arose. It was read a second time on the 28th, and committed on 
the 29th of August ; when the principal debate on it took place, 
and when a motion was made for going into committee on it that 
day three months, which was lost by a majority of 28 members 
in a House of 49 members. Another division took place at a 
subsequent period of the same sitting, on a motion that the pro- 
visions of the bill should be limited to Ireland; which was also 
negatived by the House, the numbers for the motion being 11, 
and against it 30. Further debates arose, both on the 30th of 
August, when the bill was reported to the House, and on the fol- 
lowing day, when it was read a third time and passed. On the 
latter occasion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer declared his 
intention so far to meet the wishes of the opponents of the bill, 
as to limit its operation to Ireland. 
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Should its provisions be found to be productive of benefit in 
that country, and to be attended with the successful result anti- 
cipated by its framers and promoters, there can be no reason 
why it should not be applied to the other portions of the United 
Kingdom, because many of the Savings’ Banks there are under- 
stood equally to require regulations similar to those enacted in 
the Act. At any rate, whether the Irish Act of Parliament will 
be so extended or not, there can be little doubt that the whole 
Savings’ Bank system may be considered in a fair way of being 
materially altered and improved, now that a committee of the 
House of Commons, who were specially charged to inquire into 
it, and who were unable to bring their inquiry to a satisfactory 
conclusion last session, in consequence of the late period at 
which the matter was referred to them, have recommended that 
a further investigation should take place either during the recess, 
or in the next session of Parliament; and now that the system 
has been at length acknowledged by the government authorities 
before the same committee, to be defective in its details, costly to 
the nation, insecure to the depositors, and liable to the grossest 
abuses. 

With reference to the above subject, the Dudlin World, a well- 
written Irish journal, has the following remarks :— 

* It appears to be a condition affixed to all things in this world, 
that they should be more or less imperfect. The best that our 
efforts can attain to, leaves much still to be desired. Seldom, 
however, do we even do our utmost, and in most cases the best 
intentions are allied with the worst practice. When men come 
to act collectively, a knave is generally found yoked with a fool, 
and most public bodies might be divided into a series of such 
couples. The Savings’ Bank system was in its outset almost as 
good as the Negro slavery mania; the one would make the black 
man happy, while the other would render the white man rich. 
Both, however, have failed in the practice ; the number of slaves 
is greater, and the treatment ten times worse, while the men who 
were to be made rich have been swindled and plundered out of 
their earnings. Some are surprised at such events as the Peter- 
street affair, the Tralee embezzlement, and divers others; we, 


however, can plead guilty to no astonishment. It is a good - 


many years since we warned the public to keep their hands in 
their pockets, and their eyes sharply on the trustees. At that 
time it was fashionable to laugh at any one who insinuated a 
doubt of the solvency and good management of the Savings’ 
Banks. We went on, however, and our time to laugh has now 
come. Plunder, incompetency, untrustworthiness, wilful, and 
accidental, have been found connected with this institution to an 
extent utterly unparalleled, and Parliament has been called upon 
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to revise the system and place it on a new footing. In conse- 
quence, a bill was introduced and carried, which became law on 
the 5th ult. The principal feature of this statute is, that trustees 
and managers are to be held accountable, and their property is 
to be a guarantee for the honesty of their conduct. We should 
like to know who will become a trustee under these circum- 
stances? Who will have sufficient philanthropy to stake his 
fortune against the integrity, not of himself alone, but of half a 
dozen, or half a score other co-managers and trustees, and all for 
no earthly object but charity? Again, how many scores of small 
towns are there where no person could be found of sufficient 
property to become a trustee? Are such to have no Savings’ 
Banks? A hint is thrown out, that the management should be 
taken up by the government! The board of works, the ord- 
nance survey, the valuation, in short, every institution in con- 
nexion with the administration, goes on so admirably, that the 
Savings’ Banks also should be forthwith placed under govern- 
ment patronage! In plain language, however, the system of 
working by the hands of public boards, will not longer be tole- 
rated; wherever we turn we find confusion, corruption, and 
incapacity. Why might not fair laws, simple, intelligible, and 
binding, be brought into force for the establishment of banks for 
the lower classes ? 








Communications, 
.To the Editor of the Bankers’ Magazine. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE.—QUERIES AS TO BILLS OF A CUSTOMER, 
A BANKRUPT.—NOTICE OF DISHONOUR FROM A BRANCH 
BANK—WHEN REQUIRED. 


Srr,—In your last number you have published a letter from a Corres- 
pondent, “ L. M.,” as to the right of an official assignee to certain bills in 
the hands of a banker; such bills having been discounted for the drawer, 
and when at maturity debited to his account, and he subsequently having 
become bankrupt. May I ask you whether bills, so held by bankers (being, 
infact, merely vouchers for the debits), can be withdrawn from the bankrupt’s 
secount, and the acceptors proceeded against by the bank, does not the debit 
constitute a payment? It is the custom on the maturity of a bill, if not 
provided for by the acceptor, to credit local bills, and debit the drawer’s 
account ; supposing it to have been debited for him. I am inclined to think 
it not unfrequently happens, that the acceptors remit a portion of the amount 
to the drawer, or perhaps, the whole; and they, not being applied to by the 
banker, take it for granted that their bill has been returned, and give themselves 
no further trouble about it, And, suppose such a case, the drawer fails, and 
- bank proceeds against the acceptor, will the law support the bankers’ 
claim ? 

May I also beg the favour of your opinion, as to how far the branches of 
a bank may be considered asa separate holder of a bill of exchange? I 
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transmit from my office to another branch of the same bank, a bill for collection, 
when due and unpaid, the manager then retains it until the day after maturity, 
and then returns it tome. I, by that night’s post, advise the proper parties 
of the dishonour. Are we not in course? A local legal opinion says, “ No; 
my client should have had advice direct from your other office, or you should 
have been advised on the day the bill became due, and my client then would 
have been advised one day earlier, which would have been in course; you are 
now a day too late.” This doctrine is new to me, and I believe our opponent 
wrong; but there are so many crotchets, and such hair-splitting among our 
legal friends, that I beg to submit the question to you, and shall feel obliged 
by your opinion. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


lst.—We think the law will support the bank’s claim to the full extent, of 
what is due upon the bill, and perhaps to the amount of the bill, without 
allowing the payment made on account of it to the drawer. If the acceptor 
desire to secure himself from liability to pay the full amount of the bill, after 
he has paid the drawer part, we think he ought to have it written off the bill. 
The nearest case we can find upon the point 1s, Bolland v. Bygrave, Ryan and 
Moody’s Reports, which decide that :—A banker who has discounted bills for 
a customer, or accepted bills for his accommodation, has, while such bills 
remain unpaid, a lien on any negociable securities of that customer which may 
come to his hands, and may put the same in suit. And even where taking 
into account the bills on both sides, the customer has a balance in his favour, 
of a sum not equal to the amount of any one of them, this surplus cannot be 
appropriated to any one of the bills in reduction of the claim of the banker, 
suing any of the parties to the bill. 

2nd.—We think the branches of a bank may be considered as separate 
holders of a bill of exchange. Moule v. Browne, 5, Scott’s Reports, 694 :-— 
If that be so, the rule is, that notice should be given by the holder to his 
indorser, by the post of the day after the dishonour, and the party who 
receives the notice of dishonour need not transmit it till the next post after 
the day on which he himself receives the notice, and therefore our cor- 
respondent is right. Ep. B.M. 





Dear Srr,—In the last, or fifth edition, of ‘Byles on Bills,’ page 12, there 
are the following remarks :— “‘ A check for less than the sum of twenty shillings 
is absolutely void, and the uttering or negociating such an instrument is an 
offence subjecting the offender to a penalty of 20/., mitigable to 5/. So, also, 
it is an offence to utter a check on which less than twenty shillings remains 
due. (48 Geo. IIL., c. 88, s. 3.) 

As this is an offence very likely to be committed by any banker, I should 
be glad to be informed if a fine for a breach of that clause of the Act in ques- 
tion has ever been inflicted, or whether it is considered that it would not be 
applied to checks? Bayley, Chitty, jun. and Byles’ second edition, do not 
appear to have made the remark, although they quote those Acts with refer- 
ence to other points. 

I am, Sir, yours obliged, 
Nov. 28, 1848. F. 


[We believe the law to be correctly stated in the above extract from ‘ Byles 


on Bills,’ but we are not aware of any case in which a fine has been inflicted. 
—Eb. B.M. | 


RBPuemopnomae mana neaas 
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COMMUNICATIONS, 


ERRORS IN THE “OFFICIAL” RETURNS OF CIRCULATION. 


Dear Sir,—On comparing the weekly accounts of the circulation of the 
Private and Joint Stock Banks in England and Wales, under the Act 7 and 8 
Vict., cap. 32, published in the ‘ Banker’s Magazine,’ with the returns from 
the registrar of bank returns, given in the appendix, No. 24, to the “ Report 
from the Committee on Commercial Distress ;” I am surprised to find they do 
not agree in ig | one week throughout the period, though, up to the 9th 
October, 1847, the numbers of Private and Jomt Stock Banks making returns, 
as given in both, exactly correspond. 

As I have paid particular attention to your circulation returns, and, on 
adding many of them up, have always found you correct. Iam inclined to 
place more confidence in the Magazine than im the official returns. £100,000 
more or less in the country bank note circulation throughout England and 
Wales, can have little or no effect; but it is of great importance that all 
statistics, published by authority of the government, should be correct, in order 
to insure the confidence of the public in them; otherwise, their publication 
would be not merely useless, but highly mischievous. 

It would be highly desirable to have your suggestion carried into effect— 
“For the registrar to give the aggregate weekly amounts of the circulation” in 
the ‘ Gazette,’ along with the returns from each bank. Were this done, any 
error would be at once detected and amended —which, after a lapse of three or 
four years, is very difficult to accomplish. If you purpose taking any steps in 
this matter, we could get several members to support the motion when parlia- 
ment meets, or to name it to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


I am yours, &c., 


A COUNTRY BANKER. 





SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE DIVIDENDS UNPAID. 


A Correspondent says, “The Editor of the ‘ Bankers’ Magazine’ would 
confer a general benefit on all the monied and mercantile interest by stating 
what expectations there are as to Spain and Portugal at last being induced to 
act honestly. Swindlers are punished in private; and are governments, more 
especially those for whom oceans of British blood and English capital bave 
been sacrificed, to be allowed to defraud their foreign creditors at pleasure? 
Fight years’ interest is due from Spain, and surely it is time some national 
effort was made. At the end of the last session, Lord Palmerston made 
declarations on the subject; but why is nothing done? Is this shelved, like 
other measures, by our aristocratic rulers? Republican France upholds her 
national faith and public credit by respecting her engagements. This conduct 
of Spain and Portugal is a blot on Europe, and may become a fatal precedent ; 
for if governments violate faith, what becomes of public credit, on which 


successful commerce depends? Surely it calls for the notice of all the press 
and every monied man.” 





THE RATE OF INTEREST AND THE CURRENCY. 


S1r,—The recent reduction of the rate of discount by the Bank of England 
to 3 per cent. is a measure of at least questionable policy. In common, I 
believe, with many other persons in this country, I entertain the opinion that 
if legitimate employment cannot be found for money at 3% per cent., it is un- 
wise to seek to create employment for it at a lower rate, whatever amount of 
notes for the time being may be lying in the bank inactive. If experience is 
to have any weight with us in this matter, it should teach us that a low rate 
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of discount hag been the precursor and the Hy we cause of every specu- 
lative mania that has run its course of folly in England during this century, 
This, I apprehend, is no longer an hypothesis requiring proof, but an admitted 
truth. 

It will be argued, perhaps, that the market rate of discount has, for some 
time back, ranged below 34 per cent., and therefore, that the bank is justified 
in seeking employment for its funds at the market rate. I admit the fact, but 
reject the conclusion. The Bank of England is not an ordinary discount 
house. The bill-broker deals with currency actually afloat, he is no creator of 
money; but the bank, in addition to its ordinary banking resources, has the 
privilege of creating currency at will to the extent of fourteen millions beyond its 
reserve of specie. 

Now, sir, I am far from questioning the expediency of this privilege being 
continued. On the contrary, I would rather see the limit of the surplus issues 
raised to twenty millions, on certain conditions ; but I do question the policy of 
permitting the bank to seek employment for this surplus, or any portion of it, 
at any rate of interest the bank may choose to fix. A privilege so vast, for evil 
or for good, was never meant; and ought never to be administered, for the 
exclusive benefit of the holders of bank stock. If the profits of the establish- 
ment can only be maintained by rates of discount subject to fluctuations so 
great and capricious asto defy ordinary foresight, and derange the calculations 
of the shrewdest, it becomes a grave question whether the issue of notes cannot 
be managed on some principle that will have more regard to the interests of 
the community at large. 

When the country places fourteen millions of notes at the disposal of the Bank 
of England—which virtually it does—the country has a clear right, at least, to 
name the lowest price at which those notes shall be issued. It has a right to 
prohibit the issue of those notes at rates of discount that may create a false 
confidence, or stimulate the dormant energies of speculation—even if the pro- 
hibition should have the effect of rendering the bank, at times, a heavy holder 
of its own notes; for we are under no pledge to the bank that employment 
shall be found at all times, and under all circumstances, for every note it has a 
right to issue. 

Now, the average rate of discount in London on first-class commercial bills 
during the twenty years ended December 1, 1844, was 33 per cent. within a 
minute fraction. This is a fair basis, and a fair rate. Let us adopt it, and say 
to the Bank of England—* You shall continue to enjoy the privilege of issuing 
notes as at present, but on this understanding: that your rate of interest, in 
future, on discounts or advances, shall never be less than 34 per cent. to the 
public, nor less than 3 per cent. to the banks.” 

If it be objected, that by this restriction the dividends on bank stock would 
be diminished—(which, however, may be doubted)—I would respectfully submit 
that this consideration is of immeasurably less importance to the country, than 
a sound administration of the currency and the well-being of British com- 
merce; and, if this was not conclusive, I would add, that it is at all times at 
the option of the bank to abandon its right of issue,-should it find it desirable 
so to do. 

The operation of such a law—a fixed minimum rate of interest at the Bank 
of England—would do more, I humbly conceive, to give a sound and equable 
action to the currency, than the nicest relations which you can establish 
betwixt the circulation and the bullion. Its effect would be, to keep the 
circulation constantly adjusting itself (so to speak) to the actual mone 
requirements of the community. When the market rate fell below the bank’s 
minimum, the private securities held by the bank would gradually become 
diminished, and the circulation contracted, until the market rate rose to the 
level of the bank rate. On the other hand, when the market rate rose above 
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the bank rate, the variation would speedily be adjusted by an increase in the 
private securities, and a consequent enlargement of the circulation. Under 
such a system as this, the rate of discount, instead of indicating a range of 
from 2 to 10 per cent., would probably range within limits of which 3 and 5 
per cent. would be the extremes. 

By a simple device, the floating ball of a water cistern maintains the water 
at an uniform level; by a device equally simple, and somewhat analogous, you 
would so regulate the ebb and flow of the circulation as at all times to main- 
tain it at that level which would be sufficient, and not more than sufficient, for 
the monetary requirements of the country. The principle, moreover, is neither 
altogether new nor untried. The Bank of France maintained its rate of dis- 
count at 4 per cent., without variation, for more than a quarter of a century, 
with the best results, although the period was marked at intervals with great 
political and commercial agitation. 

For the present I conclude, and remain, Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant, 
Nov. 7, 1848. R. A. E, 


[The above letter has appeared in The Times.] 








Semel 


Reports of Joint Stork Danks. 


Notr.—[We shall be happy to give publicity to the Reports of all Bank Meetings, as early after 
they occur as. possible, if the Secretaries will please to favour us with Communications. The 
information thus afforded will be exceedingly interesting and valuable; more particularly so 
as no such collection of Reports has ever yet been published.—Ep. B.M.] 


ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND. 


Ar the annual general meeting of the proprietary, held November 7th, 
Mr. Copland, the manager, read the requisition convening the meeting, and ‘ 
also the following report from the directors :— 


The paid-up capital of the bank is .. re = .. £209,175 0 0 
The amount of reserve fund ‘sia ae ea ot 45,475 8 0 


The net profits of the year, which terminated on the 31st 
of August last, after deducting all expenses of manage- 
ment, amount to. oe oe oe oe ee 

Out of which have been paid to the proprietors two half- 
yearly dividends at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
amounting to oe oe oe a os .. 10,458 15 0 


19,877 16 4 


arses surplus on the year of .. . £9,419 1 4 


Which has been added to the bad and doubtful debt fund. 


When the directors had last the pleasure of meeting the proprietors, they 
had reason to contemplate the near approach of the period when they should 
have been able to have made the satisfactory announcement of either an 
increased dividend or of a bonus on the shares of the bank; and while they 
regret that the losses of the past year have prevented their realizing that 
expectation at present, they still trust that the time is not far distant when 
they shall be enabled to do so. 

_ The interval which has elapsed since the last annual meeting of the pro- 
prietors has been distinguished by events, both political and commercial, of 
80 extraordinary and unpropitious a nature as to be almost without a parallel ; 


38H 2 
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and their —— ences upon mercantile and banking operations have been 
proportionably disastrous. 

Of these unfavourable results, the Royal Bank has, this year, experienced 
much more than an ordinary share; but, serious as these have been, the 
directors are happy to be able to state that, taking the most unfavourable 
estimate of them, they have every reason to think the losses of the year will be 
fully met by its surplus profits, and will involve no necessity of trenching on 
the reserve fund. 

The circumstance of the major portion of the year’s losses having been 
created by the failure of a firm, the senior of which was a member of the 
Board of Directors, has been a subject of most profound regret to the latter ; 
and although they must admit that, deluded by the representation made to 
them, they, in this instance, extended their confidence beyond the bounds of 
strict prudence, it is some consolation to them to reflect that they did not 
neglect the duty of exacting collateral securities from the party alluded to, for 
the advances made to the house; and had it not been for the most unpre- 
cedented depreciation which these securities, in common with all others of a 
similar nature, labour under, the directors would have had no loss whatever to 
report from the source in question. 

It only remains for the directors to repeat the assurance which, in all 
former years, they have been enabled to make, that the general condition of 
the Bank is of. the most satisfactory nature; and as the confidence of the 
public in its stability and resources, as evidenced by the steadiness of its 
deposits and its daily-increasing connections, is unabated, they feel warranted, 
guided by the light of past experience, in indulging anticipations of a favour- 
able future. 

The report was unanimously adopted, after a full explanation, from the 
chairman, of the circumstances attending an advance to Mr. Mooney, a late 
director, which appeared to give perfect satisfaction to the meeting. 





THE LONDON AND COUNTY BANK’ 


Have this year had no meeting of their proprietary for the Midsummer 
dividend, in consequence of the resolution adopted some time ago to have a 
meeting only once a year. They have, however, made up their accounts for 
the half-year, and declared the dividend to continue at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum. 


Balance Sheet, from June 30th, 1848. 


- 2 & 
Dr.—To capital .. - oe - ee .. 200,000 0 0 
Reserved fund ie ‘ ee “ - 26,600 10 11 


Customers’ balances, &c. a“ 1,295,691 7 9 
rofit for the half-year, after payment ‘of 
,686/. 10s. 5d. for interest to customers ¥* 8,824 





£1,531,116 








Securities, discounted bills, ‘&e. sh oe .. 1,248,507 
Bank premises, freehold and leasehold... 2 29586 
Preliminary expenses, expenses of aes, and 

purchasing branches... ‘ me -. 18,290 14 


9 

8 

Cr.—By cashin hand . ro oa .. £234,323 4 
4 

5 





£1,531,116. 8 7 
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Dr.—To half-year’s dividend, at 6 per cent. .. .-. £6,018 0 0 
Balance carried to profit and loss new account ., 2,806 9 11 


£8,824 9 11 


Cr.—By net profit for the half-year .. -. £8,824 911 





BANK OF BOMBAY. 


THE following is the profit and loss account of this bank for the half-year 
ending the 30th of June last. A dividend of 8 per cent. per annum was de- 
elared on the paid-up capital. 

By reserved surplus fund, Ist January, 1848 Rs. 56,431 11 7 
By net profit of the half-year ending 30th June, 1848, after 
paying all current expenses of the bank 2,20,341 8 11 


Rupees.... 2,76,773 4 6 


To six months’ dividend on the capital stock, at the rate of 


8 per cent. per annum Rs.2,09,000 0 0 
Balance of reserved surplus fund 67,773 4 6 


2,76,773 4 6 





AGRA AND UNITED SERVICE BANK. 


Ar the Half-yearly General Meeting of the Shareholders of the Agra and 
United Service Bank, held at the Bank House, Agra, on Monday, the 7th of 
February, 1848, the following report of the directors was read by the 
secretary : , 

We were unable to publish it when it was first received in this country ; 
but give it now for the purpose of reference. The subsequent Report we shall 
probably be able to publish in our next number. 

“In again meeting the proprietary, the directors have much pleasure in 
stating, that the operations of the bank, for the six months ending 3lst Dec., 
1847, being the twenty-ninth half-yearly period of account, exhibit a net 
divisible surplus of rupees 4,52,369-6-8, equivalent to a return, on the paid-up 
stock of 13,555 shares, at the rate of Rs. 13-5-6 per cent. per annum, on 
Rs. 33-5-11 per share. 

In this statement, the returns of the London office are not included, the 
accounts to the end of the past year not having been received ; but the directors 
are satisfied that there also the result will be favourable, fulfilling every ex- 
pectation of economy and efficiency which was entertained from its establish- 
ment, and proving the advantage, in the increased magnitude of the Bank’s 
affairs—and particularly in times like these—of directly responsible individual 
agency, for the purposes of communication with a numerous service con- 
stituency, and the care of the interests of the bank, as affected by the credit 
and circumstances of business connexions at home. 

The Indian branches, under the careful superintendence of proprietary 
committees and local agents, have all, on this occasion, yielded improved 
results; and the directors have much pleasure in returning, on behalf of the 
shareholders at large, their best thanks to the gentlemen to whom the conduct 
of their affairs in those parts has been entrusted, for their successful exertions. 

With reference to the exchange transactions with England, which are 
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detailed in the papers on the table, the directors conceive that, although the 
security for such bills was, at the time of their purchase, in excess of the value 
drawn for, and although, for any deficiency, the bank would, to a great extent, 
rank as creditor against the estates of both drawer and acceptor, and thus no 
considerable loss need be anticipated, it will be but prudent to provide against 
the chances of diminished prices and the falling market, by limiting the present 
dividend to 10 per cent. per annum, or Rs. 25 per share, and carrying the sur- 
plus to credit of current profit-and-loss. Under this recommendation, and with 
reference to the third resolution of the last Half-Yearly General Meeting. 
Rs. 11,125 (being the dividend upon 445 shares additional to the actual 
paid-up capital of the bank) will be at once added to the reserve fund, the 
sum oF Rs. 3,50,000 distributed as dividend, and Rs. 1,02,369-6-8 remain 
available for future purposes. 

It has long been the wish of the directors to submit the half-yearly accounts 
of the bank to regular and careful audit, previous to presenting them for 
approval of the proprietary. The difficulty of obtaining the assistance of 
competent parties willing to undertake the task, which has hitherto prevented 
the accomplishment of that desirable object, has, on this occasion, the directors 
are happy to state, been overcome, and the accounts now rendered, after under- 
going examination by two qualified and independent gentlemen, specially 
selected for the purpose, appear, under their countersignature, as clear and 
correct, and their separate report, in greater detail, is also submitted for the 
information of shareholders.”’ 

After the resolutions, in conformity with the suggestions in the Report, had 
been adopted, it was resolved unanimously,— 

“Ist. That the nomination by the directors, under date the 20th August 
last, of Mr. F. R. Neilson, the Calcutta agent of the bank, to succeed to the 
office of secretary on the departure from India of Captain R. G. MacGregor, 
to assume charge of his appointment as agent of the bank in London, be and 
the same is hereby approved and confirmed. 


2nd. That the proposed early retirement of Captain R. G. MacGregor 
from the office of Secretary to the Agra and United Service Bank, and his con- 
templated assumption of the duties of agent of the institution in London, to 
which he has been appointed, call for the expression of the sentiments of the 
— body of proprietors on his executive administration of the affairs of the 
ank during a period of eight years. — feel bound to declare their high 


opinion of the zeal, integrity, and unweared assiduity, which has progressively, 
in that period, raised the bank from its limited sphere of private and public 
advantage and utility, to its present prosperity ; and intimately persuaded that 
the same . which has ever animated him in the exercise of his official 
duties, will continue to be exerted with unabated interest, in the new position 
for which he has been selected, for the benefit of the concern which owes s0 
much to his exertions,—they hereby tender him their sincere thanks for his 
previous valuable services, and express the fullest confidence in his effective 
management of the new charge into which he is about to enter. 

“3rd. ‘That the secretary be requested to sit for his portrait, to be placed 
in the bank parlour; and that the sum of £500 be further placed at the dis- 
posal of Captain R. G. MacGregor for the purpose of purchasing such testi- 
monial as he may himself approve, of the estimation in which he is held by 
the proprietary.” 

Statement of the Affairs of the Agra and United Service Bank, from 1st July 
to 3lst December, 1847. 


: ‘ Rs. p- Rs. a. p 
To paid-up capital ss re © 67,77,500 0 0 
oating deposits ee ve ll 
Four per cent, deposits 
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Five per cent. deposits ee °2921,850 10 1 
Six per cent. deposits ) TT 18275022 1 «1+ 32,85,567 11 1 0 


Bank of Bombay (their account) -.. 13,624 15 
Oriental bank (ditto) 06 10,665 4 
Bank of Bengal Deposit Account .. 10,000 0 
Madras General Agency ditto oe 909 10 
Bombay and Calcutta Exchange do. .. 15,654 11 
Bombay and Madras Exchange do. .. 672 15 
United Service Life Insurance Company 32,840 5 < 84,367 13 10 


Premium on sale of governt. securities 7,263 0 

Suspense account oe i“ a 10,829 13 10 

Unclaimed balances .. ai a 5,791 13 10 

Reserve fund as we .. 1,89,895 7 1  2,13,780 


Divisible balance 2 4,52,369 
Credit Dependencies of Reserve Fund. 
a. pe 
Registrar Supreme Court .. 166 616 9 6 
Messrs. Fergusson Brothers & Co. 4,607 14 5 
Ground at Agra oe oe 5,078 9 9 





Total company’s rupees... .» Rs. 1,08,13,585 


Be. G Dp Rs. 
By cash balance ae bills and 
hoondies) oo ee ee 599,562 
Calcutta government paper -.  4,04,286 10 
Bombay _ ditto ditto es 96,600 0 
Madras ditto ditto Ja 54,065 0 








oom 


——_————.__ 5,54,951 
Loans am = Pe .. 77,00,408 10 

Credits a ea Pe: -. 443,307 
Bills discounted ee “ ae 5,38,505 


— 


86,82,221 


Calcutta General Agency .. --  1,62,468 
Bombay ditto , 

London General Agency 

Mirzapore ditto 


QonNnN = mm bo 


3,66,271 


a a ae ee ee. 


Mirzapore & Calcutta Exchange Acct. 29,866 
Madras and Calcutta ditto 10,822 
Calcutta and London ditto 49,506 
Madras and London ditto 35,426 
Bombay and London ditto  2,93,304 


— 
SCopmNoce CNIDD! OKO 


Co mm Or OO 
— 


Due by native agents ote oe oe 
Exchequer bill account wd 7 1,66,981 
London remittance account sé 4,607 14 
————- 171,589 
Salt Rowannah account .. ie 535 4 
House in cantonments fi a 13,500 0O 
Office furniture te wid a 3,947 11 


17,982 15 8 
Total company’s rupees »» 1,08,13,585 3 1 


—_—_____________, 
A SRR 
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Abstract of Profit and Loss, from \st July to 31st December, 1847. 
Rs. 


a. p. 
To Establishment Expenses at Agra, Calcutta, Madras, 

Bombay, and Mirzapore ne od = »» 67,857 15 
Charges general at ditto ditto ditto .. me 17,928 15 
Postage account at ditto ditto ditto .. asi 1,612 
Interest on 4 per cent. deposits .. ~. ee te .2 

Ditto on 5 percent. ditto .. oy ee a2 
4 


Ditto on6 percent. ditto .. .. 34,030 5 53,856 





1,41,256 
Divisible balance = . 4,52,369 


Total Company’s Rupees .. 5,93,625 7 5 


By Head Office (including Reserve Profit and Loss of 30th 
June, 1847) a j 2.44153 13 
Caleutta Agency .. as . ae Ne .. 1,47,108 14 
Madras ditto... ea ae ay a 89,726 15 
Bombay ditto .. Pi ? i me . 1,10,972 15 
Mirzapore ditto .. a “= ar a me 1,662 12 


Total Company’s Rupees 5,93,625 7 





BANK OF CEYLON. 
Return of the average amount of Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of 


Ceylon, Colombo, during the period from 1st January, to 3lst December, 
1847.—From the London Gazette. 


LIABILITIES. 
Promissory notes in circulation, not bearing interest . £17,047 
Bills of exchange in circulation, not bearing interest : 84 
Bills and notes in circulation, bearing interest ve ae Nil. 
Balance due to other banks .. a ta ‘ ae 548 
Cash deposited, not bearing interest . ws _ 5,297 
Cash deposited, bearing interest. e- oe , 25,236 0 


Total average of liabilities .. - - wa «. M4822 @ 


ASSETS. 
Coin and bullion . rh £36,226 
Landed or other property of the Corpor ation ee a 4,386 
Government securities ; ap as - Nil. 
Promissory notes or bills of other banks ~ ae ~ Nil. 
Balances due from other banks 12,522 
Notes and bills discounted, or other debts ‘due to the cor- 

poration, not included under the foregoing heads, but 

exclusive of bills of exchange, purchased for remittance 

to England and the presidencies. . $< ee -- 123,563 
Total average of assets ; ‘ vs .. £176,697 0 0 


——— —_____.__— 


eS NT 
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THE WOLVERHAMPTON AND SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
BANKING COMPANY. 


Ar the Sixteenth?Annual Meeting of this Company, the Report showed, 
that after deducting all current expenses and ascertained bad debts, a 
surplus profit of £9,683 3s. 3d. remained, being 19 per cent. on paid up capital. 
Of this sum £3,500 were appropriated to the payment of a half-yearly 
dividend of 7 per cent. on the Ist of September, and the directors recom- 
mended the payment, on the Ist of March next, of a further dividend of 10 
per cent., both amounts without deduction of income tax. The statement of 
profits will then stand as follows :— 


Balance of profit and loss on the 3lst of December, 1846, ex- 
clusive of guarantee fund, of £25,00 , te .. £5,440 15 1 
Net profits of the year 1847... a ne os .. 9,683 3 3 


£15,123 18 4 
Deduct dividends and income tax - ne = . oo te 2 


Balance in hand of profit andloss_ _.. fee . Gare Fs 


The directors announce the resignation, by Mr. Hill, of the office of manager. 
They have appointed as his successor the present cashier, Mr. Josiah Wiley, 
of whose assiduity and steadiness they have had a long experience. The four 
retiring directors were Mr. Warner, Mr. Tarratt, Mr. Briscoe, and Mr. Elwell, 
all of whom were re-eligible. The report having been adopted unanimously, 
the chairman called upon Mr. Bennett, law clerk to the establishment, to 
read the heads of a supplementary deed of partnership, prepared in conformity 
with an intimation at a former meeting, and comprising the various alterations 
introduced from time to time, pursuant to the original deed. A discussion 
arose on a resolution to increase the number of shares allowed to be held by 
one party from two hundred to four hundred shares, which was ultimately 
modified to three hundred, and a special meeting appointed to ratify this 
and the other alterations. In passing a vote of thanks to the directors, 
manager, &c., a well deserved compliment was paid to Mr. Hill, who is now 
retiring from the management, after a successful connexion of nearly thirty- 
three years with the bank, during about half of which period he has held the 
very responsible office which he 1s now giving up. 





UNION EXCHANGE COMPANY. 


Ar the second Annual Meeting, held at Glasgow, the following Report was 
presented, which we omitted to notice in time, but now publish,.as it is in 
many respects interesting. ° 

The directors have pleasure in again meeting the shareholders, and sub- 
mitting a statement of their affairs. The shareholders are aware that the past 
year has been one of almost unparalleled derangement in the commercial and 
monetary affairs of the country, and that property of every description has 
suffered an amount of depreciation which no one could well foresee, and 
against which no ordinary precaution could provide. During so trying a 
period the company protected its position through the surpius value of the 
securities held against the advances made. Nevertheless, in some securities, 
the difficulty of effecting sales was so great, that to have forced them would 
have been an unnecessary waste of property, in particular to customers, and 
even, in some cases, to the company. In consequence of this, where the secu- 
rities were of an undoubted character, and were unduly depressed through 
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panic, the directors avoided so questionable an alternative as that of forcing 
sales; and they are glad to say the result has been satisfactory. In so acting, 
under the protection of good securities, yielding a large amount of dividend, 
the directors considered they were best consulting the real interests of the 
shareholders. 

In certain cases, accounts have been closed, and the company protected 
from loss which otherwise might have occurred. The directors have minutel 
and carefully investigated every account and every security held, and it is 
with pleasure they state that the business of the society is extensive, safe, and 

rofitable. 

P The directors have now to refer to the result of the year’s business, 
and to congratulate shareholders in having come satisfactorily through a 
period of such extraordinary depression. 


The net profit for the year ending 31st December, 1847, after deducting every 
every expense, including management, rent, income tax, poor rates, &c., 
amounts to .. ae a 6 eh oe -. £24,564 8 1 


From this there has been placed to the credit of suspense 
account, the sum of we ws ame a =e 
(An amount, in the unanimous opinion of the directors, 
. more than ample to protect the company from any 
loss that may arise upon accounts not fully covered 
by the present value of the securities.) 

In accordance with the recommendation of the proprietors 
at the last general meeting, “that the dividends be paid 
half-yearly,” the proprietors received a dividend for the 
half-year ending 30th June, at the rate of 74 per cent. 

r annum, free of income tax, payable on and after Ist 
eptember last, amounting to .. ne e a 

The directors now recommend that a similar dividend for the 
half-year ending 3lst December last, be paid on Ist 
March next, free of income tax, amounting to .. se. 9,375 

And that the balance of ee oe re oe oe 845 
be carried to the credit of the “rest,” which will make the 
sum at credit of that account £17,532 11 11 £24,564 


5,000 0 0 


9,344 


The retiring electors were re-elected, and very flattering votes of thanks 
were passed to the directors, and to Mr. James Brown, the manager, for their 
attention to the interests of the company. 





COLONIAL BANK. 


Account, shewing the whole amount of the debts and assets of the Colonial 
Bank, at the close of the year 1847 ; and shewing also the amount of its notes 
payable on demand, which had been im circulation during every month of that 
year; together with the amount of specie, distinguishing each kind, and other 


assets immediately available in every such Month, for the Discharge of such . 


notes. Published pursuant to Royal Charter of Incorporation in the London 
Gazette. 


Dests —Circulation, 997,086 dols. 40 cts.; Other Liabilities, 3,715,048 dols. 
56 cts. Total Debts, 4,712,134 dols. 96 cts. 

AsszeTs.-Specie, 950,762 dols. 40 cts.; Other Assets, 5,817,774 dols. 42cts. 
Total Assets, 6,768,536 dols, 82 cts, 


eed eee) le FR Oe, Cas Get ee So ee et Gt 
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Circulation. Gold Coins. Silver Coins. Other Assets. 
dols dols dols. dols 


1,048,994 .. 277,630 .. 913,080 ., 4,273,015 

1,059,459 .. 603,960 .. 891,710 .. 4,347,060 

1,144,768 .. 188,570 .. 893,670 .. 4,295,000 

1,181,395 .. 163,990 .. 791,240 .. 3,982,880 

1,146,508 .. 171,640 .. 667,700 .. 3,438,360 

1,133,942 .. 180,903 .. 654,170 3,170,966 

1,066,201 .. 132,480 .. 624,640 3,080,165 

-- 1,067,880 .. 108,090 .. 688,890 .. 3,227,495 

September .. 1,176,317 .. 106,270 .. 648,570 .. 3,328,075 
October -» 41,122,063 .. 77,210 .. 672,300 .. 3,434,240 
November .. 1,081,693 .. 85,320 .. 574,720 3,347,190 
December . 997,086 .. 119,543 .. 831,219 3,131,641 





THE ORIENTAL BANK. 


Ar the annual general meeting of the Oriental Bank, held at the office of 
the Bank in Bombay, on the 22nd September last, the Chairman, having read 
the notice for calling the meeting, read the following report to the share- 
holders, on the part of the Indian Board of Directors: 

“1. It is not usual, nor has it hitherto been found necessary, for the mem- 
bers of this board, to make any statement, or to offer remarks on the affairs 
of the Bank, on such an occasion as the present; nor are they now prepared 
to lay before the shareholders more than an estimate of the probable loss 
sustained by the Bank during the unprecedented crisis that has lately passed 
over the commercial world, and which, added to the currency of rumours in- 
jurious to the interests of the Bank, must be the excuse of the board for 
stepping out of the ordinary course, instead of waiting for the adjustment of 
accounts in December next, as provided in the deed of settlement. 

2. The board have had before them a full statement of the British bills 
held by the Bank, drawn or accepted by insolvent firms, and which are now in 
process of liquidation. ‘They have also had, from the:several branches, state- 
ments of local bad and doubtful debts (the result, in most cases, of the re- 
action, in India, of the great failures in England), and they find the total loss, 
from those statements (after deducting 22,000/., held in reserve, from pre- 
vious profits), to be three-and-a-half lacs of rupees, as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained, making a very full allowance in each case, and striking off as bad 
whatever sum there is any doubt of realizing. This loss results from trans- 
actions at Bombay, Calcutta, and Ceylon (none having occurred in China, 
Madras, or Singapore, according to the reports from those branches); and the 
proportion between the loss from British bills and local debts is, British bills 
three-sixths, and local debts five-sixths. 

3. Under ordinary circumstances, the directors would not be justified in 
paying any dividend until this deficiency of three-and-a-half lacs was made 
good; but as the loss has resulted from commercial disasters of no ordinary 
character, and not likely to occur again, the board are of opinion that the 
amount should at once be charged to the reserved fund, and replaced by a 
deduction from current profit, say at the rate of one per cent. ‘on the capital 
each year, but so as not to reduce the dividend, at any time, below six per 
cent. per annum, until the whole is cleared off. 

4, The board are not yet prepared to make any advance on account of 
dividend for the half-year ending 1st of September, not having yet received 
the necessary data from all the branches, on which to form an opinion of the 
profits for that period; but they hope to do so-in the course of a few days. 
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5. The progressive results of the past operations of the bank, from its 
commencement in 1845 (vide subjoined statement), afford sufficient evidence 
that they have been very beneficial to the shareholders, who have divided, 
during that time, no less a sum than rupees 21,49,726 7 9, beginning with 
5 per cent. per annum, and gradually increasing to 9 on the Ist March last, 
besides a bonus of 2 per cent. on Ist of September, 1846. 

a. p. 

45,307 10 7 at 5 per cent. interest, due up to Ist August, 1843. 

67,591 3 3,, Sth February, 1844, 

73,558 0 5th August, 1844. 

91,000 0 5th February, 1845. 
1,59,072 4 5th August, 1845, 
2,01,463 15 lst March, 1846, 
2,79,695 0 lst September, 1846, 

64,483 5 bonus ,, Me lst September, 1846, 
3,69,535 interest due up to lst March, 1847. 
3,69,720 lst September, 1847, 
4,38,300 lst March, 1848. 


coovon NOS 
IBDN DOHONN™ 





Rs. 21,49,726 7 9 


6. The net profits for the two last years were not less than 10 per cent.; 
and but for the lite crisis, from the effects of which the hank is now suffering, 
large surplus profits over dividend would now have been available as a bonus. 

7. There is, therefore, every ground to congratulate the gene on the 
position of the bank and its future prospects, notwithstanding the disasters 
from which, in common with other similar institutions, it has suffered. The 
The directors do not doubt that the increased precautionary and other bene- 
ficial measures which experience suggested, have placed the extensive and 
growing business of the bank now on a sound and safe footing. 

8. It will be seen, by the new laws proposed lust December, and confirmed 
by the shareholders, that some modifications in the provisions of the deed 
have been deemed requisite, and that proprietors can now pledge their shares 
to other parties, so as to be free from the lien of the bank, on giving due 
notice thereof and obtaining consent of the directors; and that they can have 
their shares registered as transferable, and dividend thereon payable, wherever 
there is an office of the bank. 

9, The board have thought it expedient, in connection with the last- 
named provisions, to permit the conversion of Indian into English shares, on 
— from the owner, at 2s. per rupee, provided he is resident, or about 
to become resident, in Europe; and they conceive that this advantage will 
lead to the investment in shares of the bank by many parties who would be 
unwilling to have their property in India exposed to the uncertainty and 
trouble attendant on remittance of the dividend to England. 

10. In conclusion, the board have to request the attention of shareholders 
to the business before the present meeting, which consists, first, in the election 
of three India directors in room of those who now retire; and second, in the 
consideration of five by-laws for further regulating the business of the bank, 
which the board have the pleasure to submit to their notice. 

11. The members of the board who retire from office are W. Simson, 
Esq.; C. 8. Dadabhoy Pestonjee, Esq.; and A. Smart, Esq.; and, being 
eligible, they again offer themselves to the shareholders as candidates for 
re-election. 


The retiring directors were unanimously re-elected; and, after passing 
some resolutions for the regulation of the discount business of the bank in 
India, a vote of thanks was unanimously given to the Chairman (Gregor 
Grant, Esq.), and the meeting adjourned. 
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BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES, SYDNEY. 


Report of the Board of Dirctors for the half year ending 31st December, 1847. 


In meeting the Proprietors on the present occasion, the board of directors 
have the greatest satisfaction in being able to present the very favourable 
statement of the affairs of the bank, exhibited in the balance sheet for the 
3lst of December, 1847. : 

The profit and loss account, after paying all expenses, presents a credit of 
£7,339 7s. 2d.—from which the board of directors recommend the payment 
of a dividend of 5 per cent. for the half year, leaving a surplus of £2,125 14s. 8d. 
to be earried to the reserve fund, which will thereby be increased to the sum 
of £35,212 13s. 7d. 

Your directors have at the same time to congratulate the proprietors on 
the substantial and improving character of the securities held by the bank, the 
sufficiency of which, for the value they represent in the balance sheet, has been 
fully confirmed by the operations of the half year now terminated. 

Your directors have recently opened an account with England, which pro- 
mises at once to afford a safe and profitable investment, and to bring to the 
bank a considerable accession of business of a most desirable character. 

Your directors, in company with the auditors appointed at last half yearly 
meeting, have counted the com, and found it to be correct. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 3lst DECEMBER, 1847. 


£ a € 
Dr. Bank stock .. ed ie wa ne -. 104,272 10 0 
Notes in circulatitn.. oe me “fe -. aeezr 0° ¢ 
Deposits : = ee os 3 .. 248,889 10 5 
Ordinary reserve fund oa a ai o. Sree So 
Bad debt reserve fund - oe oe .. Rae hs 
Profit and loss os = on a a 7,339 7 2 








£427,409 4 6 











Cr. Coin. . ee oe om sa ve £131,312 7 ii 
Landed property .. oa ‘Ke a 10,576 3 11 
Bills, mortgages, advances on wool, cash-credit, 

and other debts and securities ke ~o: 285,020: 12°°8 
















£427,409 4 6 











Rebielus, 


The Defects in the Practice of Life Assurance, and Suggestions for their 
° Remedy. London: Orr & Co. 


Tus publication raises a very important question connected with life assur- 
anee, which being once raised, will, we think, require a satisfactory answer 
from the public. It is—‘‘ Why should not a policy of assurance, after being 
once granted by a company, become a perfect security for the amount assured, 
instead of being, as it is now liable to be, set aside in a court of law on the 
most trivial grounds?”” ‘The writer shows, that scarcely one policy, in every 
hundred granted by assurance companies, could be enforced in a court of law; 
and he brings forward a variety of decided cases to prove, that the general 
belief that companies are unwilling to dispute policies is far from being 
correct. The work should be read by every one before effecting an assurance, 
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for the information contained in it is most valuable and important. The fol- 
lowing extract on the nature of the contract entered into between the parties 
to a policy—the assurer and the assurance company—will sufficiently prove 
this. The author says :— 

“By the policy, the assured undertakes to pay the premium regularly, and 
the company to pay the stipulated sum, three months after the death of the 
assured; provided, that ‘every statement, declaration, and all testimonials and 
documents addressed to, or deposited with the company in relation to the 
assurance, shall be found to be in all respects true.’ It is further declared 
that these statements shall be held as warranted, and taken as the basis of the 
contract, and that the policy shall be void, if any ‘important information’ has 
been omitted. 

“The effect of these clauses, and the important consequences resulting 
from them, have been determined by decisions of the courts of law; and it is 
now settled, as we shall show by references to decided cases, institutional 
writers, and authors of repute, that if in the statements referred to, and 
which are declared to be the basis of the contract, and to form matters of 
warranty, any fact, whether material or immaterial, has been erroneously 
stated, whether intentional or not,—or if any information considered important 
has been omitted to be communicated, although the party applied to for in- 
formation did not consider the omitted fact to be of the slightest importance,— 
the policy is void, and all premiums paid become forfeited to the company. 
We shall find that it is not enough that the written proposal and declaration, 
made by the assured, are unobjectionable. The friend’s report and. that of 
the medical referee, and all statements made by the person whose life is the 
subject of assurance, are regarded in the eye of law, as statements of the 
assured y although he neither wrote them nor had an opportunity of 
seeing them. The policy is so prepared, that the assured enters into a 


positive engagement, that all these statements are, in point of fact, strictly 
and literally true, whether he was aware of them or not. Such an engage- 
ment, being in legal language a warranty ; aud the effect of a warranty being 
to render the facts alleged in it, a conditional precedent of the assurer’s res- 
ponsibility, it follows that the obligation undertaken by the office, is only 
effectual, ‘ if,’ and ‘in the event that,’ each of the many statements, whether 
material or of no importance, is literally as it has been represented.” 


The National Distress ; its Financial Origin and Remedy. London: 
Longman & Co. 


Tus is an elaborate essay on the evils attending our present system of cur- 
rency, with suggestions for a modification of the existing currency standard and 
basis; for maintaining a moderate rate of interest, and, at the same time, 
providing for a domestic stock of bullion sufficient to meet any sudden demand 
for'specie to export, in consequence of a failure of the harvest, &c. It will be 
seen from this brief analysis of the work, that the author enters fully on the 
vexata questio of the present day ; and we must add, that he displays skill and 
earnestness in the manner in which he discusses it. The principle of his 
remedy for the acknowledged evils of the present system, will be found in the 
following proposition ;— 


* It is proposed to take, as the standard, the money value of the present 
gold currency, or its average rate of interest ; such being, as we have shown, 
the measure of its true value—the sole source of its monetary power ; and 
being, therefore, the practical standard of value in the — as it has been 
shown to be the standard of value in property generally considered. 

** The value of property—of consols, railway stocks, a farm, &c., we have 
seen, is measured for the purchaser by these two elements ; namely, the annual 
net return of the property and the rate of interest together; yet both of these, 
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it will be observed, are of the most fluctuating character. The purchaser must 
therefore reduce them, by some process, to fixed amounts; otherwise his 
calculation of advantage from the mvestment must be baseless. The process 
by which these postulates are obtained from such uncertain elements, is simply 
that of taking, in both cases, for a sufficient term of years, the average return 
and the average rate of interest together. This gives to the calculation the 
needful certainty; and the average rate of interest is thus ascertained to be 
practically the value of —— or its purchasing power with reference to all 
property ; of which it is equally the measure of value and the sole medium of 
transfer. 

* Now, were the practical value of money so ascertained, and were the 
currency, by any sufficient process, to be upheld permanently thereat; the 
value or purchasing power of £100 of money (and this, as has been shown, 
quite irrespective of its basis) would, upon the whole, be found to be neither 
greater nor less than its true value under the present system; but all other 
commodities, of which it constituted the measure of value, instead of fluc- 
tuating so widely with the present extreme variations of the rate of interest, 
would then remain, apart from the influence of relative supply and demand, 
at the true average of their present value also. The effect of this would be, 
therefore, to place the merchant, in a most essential respect, upon a par with 
the capitalist investing in fixed property : for the merchant who invests for 
a few months only, equally with the capitalist who so invests his money for an 
indefinite term of years, would then have the value of money as a fixed element 
of calculation also. The merchant would not then, as now—having purchased 
his floating stock when interest was at three per cent—be obliged to sell, in 
three months or less afterwards, at a ruinous depreciation: the consequence 
of the sudden advance of interest to twelve per cent.” 


For a description of the mode by which he proposes to carry this system 
into effect, we must refer to the work itself; as the plan includes a variety of 
radical alterations in our monetary system, which cannot be briefly explained. 
The chief of these is, “a re-constitution of the Bank of England,” or rather, 
the formation of a new Bank of Issue under the direction of a board of officers 
appointed by the legislature, who, however, are not to take away from: the 
Bank of England its present privileges as receiver of the public revenue and 
government bank, nor to interfere, in any manner, with the general business 
of bankers. One of their chief duties will be, to notify publicly the prices at 
which the Bank is receiving and paying away bullion, and the following is given 
by the author as “a fixed scale of national prices for gold and silver,” which 
might be adopted in carrying out the plan suggested in the foregoing extract. 
So long as the aggregate stock of gold 

and silver coin and bullion in the 

proposed Bank of Issue (taking | Every 100 Sovereigns of the present 

either the actual or the average standard (or silver in proportion) 

stock during a week, a month, or shall be equivalent to 

longer, as may be preferred), shall 
e 


Over £11,000,000 and under ryote - of the National Currency. 


10,000,000 > * 
103 

106 

112 

124 

136 


”» ” 
” ” 
” ” 
, ” 
» ” 


The above scale (commencing with a wide par margin) is intended to show 
how efficacious the principle can be rendered im creating a premium to any 
extent to induce the reflux of coin to the Bank; and yet without depreciating 
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the national currency with reference to its standard value: which is the 
national security for its being maintained permanently of the value of 3 per 
cent. per annum. 


1. Home at Sea, or the Emigrant instructed in preparing for his Voyage. By 
J. Dacres Devlin. London: Effingham Wilson. 

2. The Colonization Circular, issued by Her Majesty’s Colonial Land and 
Emigration Commissioners. London: sold by J. Cross & Son, 18, Holborn. 


Ar a time when emigration is receiving so much encouragement from those 
who see the necessity of reducing the number of applicants on the labour- 
market at home, it may be useful to direct the attention of our readers to the 
above works. Country bankers are frequently applied to by their poorer 
neighbours for assistance and advice respecting emigration ; and the publica- 
tions above described will give all the information desired. They are published 
at merely ¢wopence each, and are most. valuable works for the poorer classes. 
The ‘ Home at Sea’ describes what a working man must procure to make a 
voyage comparatively comfortable ; and the official Colonization Circular gives 
the latest and most authentic information respecting the rate of wages and 
price of provisions, &c., in all our colonies. Those who can present or recom- 
mend the two pamphlets to poor people about to emigrate, will render the 
emigrants an essential service. 


The Rights of Property. By Adolphe Thiers. London: Groombridge 
and Sons. 


Tuis is an elementary work on political economy written by Monsieur Thiers, 
the statesman, for the instruction of the French people, who having abolished 


political economy as a science in their academy, require, he thinks, to have its 
plainest elements brought before them for their instruction. The,immediate 
object of the work is to combat the doctrines of the Communists and Socialists 
of France, with regard to the Rights of Property. They contend that the 
existing rights incompatible with the happiness of “ society ;” he, on the other 
hand, shows that the system propounded by them would lead to far greater 
evils than those now endured ; and if he does not succeed in proving the abso- 
lute excellence of his own principies, he completely exposes the fallacy of 
theirs. The Communists—and they form now no inconsiderable portion 
of the whole of French society—desire to do away with the nght of 
personal property, so far as regards its transmission from parent to child; 
and they wish to make the wealth of the community a common property, and 
“organize labour,” so that the produce of the working population should be 
realized for the benefit of the whole community. However desirable it may 
be to do away with poverty and pauperism, this is not the way to effect it; and 
Monsieur Thiers shows clearly enough, that the organization of labour would 
prove a robbery of the industrious and skilful man for the benefit of the idle 
and the ignorant; or rather that it would paralyze every motive for industrious 
exertion and end in universal pauperism and misery. 

The Essay, in compliance with the desire of the author, is published at so 
low a price that it is within the reach of all; and it is worthy of perusal by 
every one who takes an interest in the momentous events which are now taking 
place on the continent. 

As a specimen of the manner in which the book is written, and of the excel- 
lence of the translation, we may quote the following passage, in which the 
author ridicules the idea of “a community” of working men undertaking an 
important business without capital, and shows the impossibility of any bank 
offering assistance for such an enterprise. He says,— 
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“Capital, in every undertaking, is doomed to perish if it does not succeed. 
Whether it be a coal mine, canal, or railway ; if the coal be not of good quality, 
if it is not worked at a low rate, if there be no outlet near at hand,—if the 
canal or railway present too great difficulties in the construction, if they run 
through a district where they are not much used,—neither mine, nor canal, 
nor railway will return the expected profit, often they will not pay the debt 
contracted for the execution of insufficient estimates; the enterprise will slip 
from the hands of those who had projected it, leaving them nothing but losses 
and regret. Is this a very rarecase? Quite the contrary, it is a very common 
ease. If, from these great enterprises, we descend to smaller ones, such as 
ecotton-mills and foundries, how many are there among those who first esta- 
blished them that have made fortunes? Very few. These thirty years past, 
I have carefully watched the progress of manufactures in France, from 
duty as a public man, from tastz as an observer; I know its condition very 
well, and I affirm, that failure is more common than success ; that if a great 
number of moderate fortunes have been made, there have been very few large 
ones—very few, indeed, that can, with certainty, bear up against a severe 
crisis. Capital is, therefore, devoted to frequent ruin in the little enterprises 
which an individual can direct, such as a cotton-mill or a foundry; and toa 
ruin very probable, in the ‘vast enterprises which require numerous and rich 
companies, such as mines, canals, or railways. Those which eventually pros- 
per, only do so after having successively ruined two or three companies. Were 
to name the principal establishments in France, I should, on that point, 
soon silence all contradiction. 

* But you would put the workmen in their place ; be it so: who will pro- 
vide the capital? The workmen? They have none. It must then be loan 
banks, organized for the purpose. But all those banks which have made 
loans to manufacturing undertakings, instead of limiting their operations to 
discounting bills, which constitutes a loan restricted to a short term, fre- 
quently renewed, and the risks of which are neutralized by being divided—all 
these banks have failed, because manufacturing speculations present too many 
risks; because the number of those which succeed is too inconsiderable in 
proportion to those which fail; and, lastly, because, at most, the profits of 
those which succeed barely compensate for the losses of those which fail, and 
because, by lending to them, the bank shares in all their losses, without 
sharing in their profits also. This explains why every bank which confines 
itself to discounting succeeds, whilst every other, which makes loans to in- 
dustrial enterprises, fails at the first serious crisis or panic. And yet the banks 
that have acted thus, have made loans representing a very small portion of 
the capital of the speculation they were willing to support. Can we imagine 
what would become of a bank that should furnish the entire capital of a 

ter or less number of these manufacturing undertakings? It would soon 
ail, unless it found money for very good speculations only, and received the 
Whole of the profits; for, being exposed to suffer the whole loss—being, by 
the loan of the whole capital, the contractor himself, the management of the 
enterprise alone excepted, it ought to have all the chances of gain, or it would 
accept a ruinous part. It might be otherwise, if we supposed that the indus- 
trial profits were such as to furnish the means of remunerating two capitals 
instead of one ; but this is absurd, for if there were profits for more than one 
capital, rivalry and opposition would soon bring them down. Wherever there 
18 an extraordinary profit to be gained, by forging iron, spinning cotton, or 
extracting sugar from beet-root, capitalists catch at it eagerly, and found 
numerous establishments, thus lowering prices, and often falling themselves 
beneath these falling prices; but they never abandon the game until there are 
no means left of covering the expenses. 

“If I selected as an example the mines of Aveyron, Alais, Saint Etienne, 
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Creuzot, and Anzin, the most celebrated of all, and, taking into account the 
capital sunk during the last fifty years, endeavoured to fix the average profits, 
I should not find a return of 4 per cent. for the capital employed. And these 
are the greatest, the soundest of all the establishments of this kind. Those 
who are ignorant of the facts, who construct theories, and do not commence 
by observing the nature of things, will cry out, perhaps, at this assertion; but 
it will astonish none but the ignorant and the Utopians. 

‘Thus, I hold it to be certain, considering industrial occupations in the 
mass, not in this or that lucky accident, that there is not a profit sufficient for 
two capitals. We cannot, then, form any idea of a lending bank which would 
provide the entire capital for industrial associations, and which would not be 
substituted for these enterprises, as regards profit and management. Either 
it must have the management, since it has provided the capital, and receive all 
the profits, as these are never too ‘~~ or else it would be ruined by the 
double fact of intrusting its capital to others, who would speculate with its 
money, and receive only a part of the profits which would come to it of right. 
It is even certain that it would be ruined; for the simple fact of providing the 
requisite funds is reasonable only exceptionally, on the part of a very rich 
capitalist, who does not fear to lose, in favour of an individual of great capacity 
well known to the lender; and as this double case is very rare, this kind of 
sleeping partnership as often turns out ill as well. But should this sleeping 
partnership, this commandite, be admissible exceptionally, we cannot under- 
stand it as a general fact of industrial occupations, that is, a bank which should 
provide the capital for every enterprise, which ran the whole risk, and which 
neither had the control of the speculation nor the entire profits derivable from 
it. If the banks which have made only partial loans to industrial enterprises 
have failed, can we form any idea of a bank that would furnish capital to the 
majority of these speculations ? 

“This bank would be a madhouse, directed by madmen; and I challenge 
‘any man to propose one founded on this principle.” 


Composition and Punctuation familiarly explained for the Use of those who 
have Neglected the Study of Grammar. By Justin Brenan. London: 
Effingham Wilson. Sixth edition. 


Tue object of this work is thus described by the author :— 

** My object is, to struct those who know how to read and write, but who 
are unacquainted with grammar. I propose, questionable as it may appear, to 
show such persons how they may compose sentences, of which they may not, 
at least, be ashamed, and how they may express meaning intelligibly, without 
exciting a laugh at their expense. 

‘Such is the task that I have undertaken. There are many thousands, 
who, though very intelligent and witty, believe grammar to be so uncommonly 
difficult, that they will make no attempt to learn what they feel is beyond their 
attainment. They say, ‘that all the world could not beat grammar into their 
heads ; that they had, when at school, learned verbs, participles, and the other 

s of speech, but that they never did, nor never could, understand them.’ 

“When men take up such notions, it is not easy to seduce them into study. 
They are then afraid to write, because they are terrified about all that they 
hear of grammatical errors. They think that composition, without grammar, 
must be an absurd attempt; and thus we are, to my own knowledge, deprived 
of many useful essays—nay, even of books. Several of those individuals who 
shine in conversation by the originality and brilliancy, and the weight and 
aecuracy, of their observations, are afraid to touch a pen, through a fear of the 

ing requisites that composition demands, 
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* Now, if we cannot prevail on such persons to study grammar, would it 
not be a meritorious attempt to induce some of them to commit their thoughts 
to paper? The gratification of seeing themselves in print —_ inspire con- 
fidence, and arm them with fortitude to combat their ill-founded apprehensions 
—to look that science in the face which appears so appalling. If ever this 
were desirable, it is now, when we have grammars so simplified compared with 
those, out of which they vainly strove to learn, in their younger days. 

“The failure of such persons arises from three causes :—I1st. Their over 
anxiety to express themselves clearly, and to include all possible contingencies 
and exceptions, before they finish a sentence. 2ndly. Their fear of repetitions 
of the same word. 3dly. Their not duly considering the previous part of a 
sentence, which often produces ludicrous errors, such as making a horse or a 
house appear to do the business of a man. To these I might add a fourth,— 
their terror of punctuation, which seems to present insurmountable difficulties. 

“propose to explain, chiefly by examples, these three causes of failure, 
and to show the illiterate how they may easily | powemery their writings. If 
any of the learned happen to take up my book, [ request that they will recol- 
lect, that it is not addressed to them. It has little to say to scholars or men 
of education ; for, though they may occasionally find some hints not beneath 
their consideration, its chief pretension is, to instruct those who have not the 
advantage of grammatical myers a! 

This book has now been published some years, and is, perhaps, known to 
many of our readers: but for the benefit of those who, being young, require 
instruction in the important art of literary composition—for those who wish 
to learn how to express themselves intelligibly—how to write a good letter—and 
how to lay the foundation for certain advancement in life,—for each and all of 
these we thus bring the work under notice. It is an exeellent treatise. We 
speak of it from familiar acquaintance with it, and we know of no other work 
which we would sooner recommend to a young man who wishes to learn how 
to write well and intelligibly. ‘ Cobbett’s Grammar’ of the English lan y 
and this book would enable any one, with very little study, to master all the 
difficulties of composition. The rule which Mr. Brenan lays down for the 
guidance of those he wishes to instruct, is, “ Write short sentences.” A person 
who adopts this rule can hardly be unintelligible; and, in business writings, 
clearness is a quality of first-rate excellence. 

Mr. Wilson has done a service to a large class of young men, by publishing 
anew edition of this work at a very low price. We have no doubt it will be 
a treatise always in request. 


COMMERCIAL WORKS ANNOUNCED. 


“Letters on the Theory of Probabilities applied to the Political and Moral 
Sciences.” By M. A. Quetelet. Translated from the French by Mr. G. C, 





Downes. 

Anew Work by Mr. Evans, the author of the very interesting work pub- 
lished some time since under the title of “The City,” is announced for publi- 
cation. It is to be a complete history of the important commercial events 
connected with the panic of 1847 and the French Revolution of 1848, 


frotes of the Month. 


Tar Lonpon anv County Bank, on the retirement of Mr. Emanuel 
Cooper from the direction, have elected Mr. John Sadleir, M.P., as the chair- 
man of the Board. The long experience of this gentleman in banking affairs, 
and his high reputation, render this change an important one for the establish- 
ment, and very satisfactory to the proprietors. 
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ProposeD New Lonpon Banx.—Some notices have appeared during 
the past month in the daily papers, with reference to a new London Joint 
Stock Bank, which is shortly, it is said, to be brought before the public. 
Mr. Mc Gregor, late of the Board of Trade, is stated to have taken the chair at 
the preliminary meetings. The Bank is to be on the Scotch system ; to allow 
interest on deposits; and to confine itself chiefly to the class of business now 
transacted in Scotland by the Exchange Banks. Such is stated as its leading 
principles ; but as the matter has not been officially announced, we can only 
give the information in an unauthorized form. 


WepcGwoop’s Curr Desk.— Companion To WepGwoon’s PaTENt 
ManiroLtp Wrirer.—(Registered under the Act for the Protection of Articles 
of Utility. By- Ralph Wedgwood, of Rathbone-place and Lombard-street, 
London.)—The ‘ Mechanie’s Magazine’ notices a very useful appendage to 
that well-known and valuable invention, “ Wedgwood’s Patent Manifold 
Writer.” —Of the great utility of that apparatus it is now superfluous to speak, 
and it is indeed impossible to speak too highly, saving as it does so much 
labour and time in copying letters, and producing with so much accuracy, 
dispatch, and secrecy, not only the copy of a letter, but as many as eight 
duplicates, or rather fac-similes, at one operation—an effect that can be pro- 
duced by no other machine that we know of. One thing it did want to make 
it perfect (not in principle, but im application), namely, some means of holding 
down the leaves while the machine was in use; and this Mr. Wedgwood has 
now supplied in the “ Clip Desk.” With this addition, Wedgwood’s “* Manifold 
Writer” leaves nothing more to be desired. Mr. Wedgwood has also greatly 
improved the materials used with his desk. His carbonic paper, as it is now 
manufactured, is of a much finer and blacker appearance than any we have 
seen before. His copying paper, too, is beautifully white and transparent, and 
at the same time wholly free from smell. Both materials have the reputation 
—well deserved, we believe—of retaining their good qualities for any length of 
time, and in all climates. Sir Edward Parry used them with immense ad- 
vantage in his arctic voyage. While all liquid inks became congealed and 
utterly useless to him, the Wedgwood machine and papers continued as 
serviceable as ever. 

Tue Banpon Savincs’ Bank, which suspended payments some time 
since has resumed, and is now paying off its depositors in full, preparatory to 
finally closing the bank. 


Tue Newcast.Le, SHIELDS, AND SUNDERLAND Union BANKING 
Company have resumed business et North and South Shields and Berwick, 
under very favourable circumstances ; and it is fully expected that in a short 
time the bank will be able to overcome all the difficulties in which it was 
involved by the late panic. 


SHEFFIELD AND Retrorp BANK.—No small degree of disappointment 
exists amongst the proprietary in this unfortunate concern at the present 
aspect of its affairs, necessitating, as they do, a call of 5/. per share before the 
wind-up can be effected. During the present fearful commercial depression 
this is a very serious matter for all concerned, and there are not a few in this 
town upon whom, it is to be feared, the effect will be most disastrous. Accord- 
ing to the official return, published in February last, the shares are in the 
hands of 73 parties, 45 of whom reside in Sheftield.—Sheffield Times. 
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Monetary Entelliqence. 


REVIEW OF THE MONEY MARKET FOR THE MONTH OF 
NOVEMBER, 1848. 


THE very important news from Germany which, in combination with the rapid 
fall in the price of shares, were the predominant events during the month of 
October, have exercised little influence during the last four weeks. The Stock 
Exchange, and the general market for capital, has, in truth, been scarcely at 
all interfered with by any unusual circumstance. In the case of the first, the 
tendency of the funds has been towards a higher value; and, as concerns the 
second, there has been a still further addition to the difficulty experienced, 
since the middle of summer, in the employment of floating balances. 

The advance in the price of the funds, in the presence of such a state of 
things, internally, aided by extensive investments on behalf of persons of 
substance upon the Continent, can excite no surprise. In the one case, the 
desire of money-dealers to find more useful application for their cash; and, 
in the other, the natural anxiety of the holders of property to place it beyond 
the reach of confiscation or pillage, furnish motives sufficiently powerful to 
raise up a large temporary demand for the securities of the British Govern- 
ment. It must still, however, be borne in mind, that every enhancement of 
price, arising from these causes, is exposed to very sudden and most serious 
interruption. At this moment, there is, in immediate prospect, the election 
of the French President; and it will be a most remarkable, as well as a 
most fortunate circumstance, if that event takes place without producing an 
important change, one way or the other, upon the Stock Exchange. 

The price of Railway Shares, when we last wrote, had reached its lowest 
point. Ever since the issue of our last number, there has been a decided im- 
provement in the market, founded upon the satisfactory official expositions either 
issued or promised by the leading companies. Speaking generally, we see no 
reason to criticise the interpretation placed upon these explanatory documents. 
With prudent and vigilant superintendence, we do not doubt that the great 
trunk lines will be able to maintain a dividend of five or six per cent., and it is 
not at all improbable, when the experience and the lapse of a few years have 
fully developed the resources of the poorer branch lines—lines, which for a 
time, at least, must form an incubus more or less oppressive upon the parent 
concern—that even a dividend of six per cent. may be permanently exceeded. 
A contingency of this kind should not be overlooked by an active man in 
search of a safe and profitable resting-place for his money. And, at least, 
there can be no temerity in the opinion, that after recent events, and in the pre- 
sence of our present knowledge, it will require some extraordinary conjuncture 
of causes to produce any severe and lasting depreciation in the prices now 
current for first class shares. 

The following short table will continue our usual epitome of variations in 
the market :— 

20th Oct. 1648. 3rd Nov. 1848. 24th Nov. 1848, 
Eastern Counties .. .. 12 oie 133 i 
Great North of England .. 222 
Great Western .. ..  .. 73 
Hull and Selby... .. .. 94 
Lancashire and Yorkshire.. 53 
Brighton: «2. -cecine 7+ 28 
London and North Western 101 
London and South Western 37 
OO OE ee 
York and North Midland.. 48 
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STATE OF TRADE. 


WE expressed in our last Review, very serious misgivings as to the correctness 
of those accounts from the manufacturing districts, which represented the 
state of trade to be exceedingly unfavourable. The decided improvement, 
which by general admission, has taken place in the markets of Lancashire 
during the present month, would seem to afford some proof that our doubts 
had a just foundation, Even the most desponding of the Manchester Circulars, 
confesses in its last issue, that there is a brisk and profitable business at 
present in progress for the Levant, arid for the East; and generally, that the 
demand for the Continent is large and active. We receive the same intelligence 
from the West of Yorkshire. There have been periods, we are quite aware, 
when the manufacturers, in their own phrase, were “ going faster ;” but we 
see no reason to suppose that their present condition can be justly described by 
any of the phrases which are commonly applied to a despondent and distressed 
state of things. The weekly police return of the employment at Manchester, 
has been discontinued ; we are unable, therefore, to continue the useful and 
interesting statistics we have hitherto given. 


THE CORN TRADE. 


The Gazette averages for England and Wales have been :— 

a 
Weeks Weekly Six Weeks’ Six Weeks 
ended, Qrs. sold. e me 5 e Last Year. 
1848. 8. . . 


14 ., 106,857 .. co Ge 4 op 
21 .. 103,26 .. an. 
23 .. 91,709 .. —— 2 gp 
eee 6 nal ae ae 
ae ee ee i 
a 24 nn as Oe ei ae OE Oy ot 
It is manifest from these figures that hitherto the presumed deficiency in 
our domestic aga of grain has not produced any violent effect upon the 
value of the article. And if to the returns of the inspectors we subjoin the 
official account of the importations, we shall probably obtain some insight into 
the causes of the inactivity which has prevailed in the trade. 
The following have been the entries from foreign and colonial sources (in 
quarters) of grain and meal during the— 





Wheat. Other Grain. Total. 
Five weeks ended 11th Oct., 1848 .. 416,035 483,484 897,519 
Five weeks ended 15th Nov., 1848 .. 431,960 378,373 810,333 


847,995 861,857 1,707,852 
Now referring to the same period of 1847, the entries were 
Wheat. Other grain. Total. 
Five weeks ended 6th Oct., 1847 .... 866,278 723,462 1,589,740 
Five weeks ended 17th Nov., 1847... 569,943 336,241 896,184 


1,436,221 1,059,703 2,485,924 

The comparison, therefore, shows that the importations of this year are, 
so far, about a third less than the importations of /ast year. 

The ave cost of the 1,707,852 quarters imported since the 6th Sept., 
1848, cntties te reckoned at less than 40s. per quarter, or, in round figures, 
34 millions. 

In the face of these very liberal foreign supplies, a comparatively moderate 
delivery from the farmers has been caficions to prevent any increase in the 
market value. For the moment the impression is, undoubtedly, that the influence 

, of the unfavourable weather in the summer has been dyerrated, and that by 
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the aid of very reasonable prices, we shall be able to reach the harvest of 1849. 
We have never considered that the occurrence of a high price was very pro- 
bable, but we have uniformly expressed our apprehension, that at some period 
or other before July 1849, we should find ourselves in want of extensive 
foreign additions to our domestic resources. We see no reason to modify this 
opinion, We cannot learn that the process of thrashing has in any way 
removed the unfavourable opinions, formed in September, of the deficient cha- 
racter of this year’s crop of wheat and rye, and some other sorts of field corn. 
And although it is probable that a tinge of exaggeration has been imparted to 
the accounts of the destruction of the potato crop, we must not fall into the 
error of concluding that the evil has ceased to exist, because men’s familiarity 
with it has led them to urge it less earnestly upon the attention of other people. 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 


The Bank’s returns have been :— 
LIABILITIES. 
Total 


Date. 
1848. 


Oct. 

—” ae 

Nov. 4 
ll 


19.63 
19.60 
19.11 
18.88 


Public 


Securities. 


Circulation. 
19.64 


Public 


Deposits. 


3.16 
2.62 
2.61 


ee 4.04 


5.15 


Private 


Securities. 


Private 


1. 1066. 


. 10.65 
- 10.01 


10.92 
10.79 


ASSETS. 
Bullion in 
Banking De- 
partment. 


Deposits. 


13.54 
13.40 


.. 14.69 
. 15.16 


Bullion in 
Issue De- 
partment. 


Rest. 
3.38 
3.39 
3.41 
3.42 
3.42 


Total 


Bullion. 


Total 
Liabilities, 
36.85 
36.56 
36.43 
37.21 
37.46 


Total 


Assets. ~ 
36.86 
36.56 
36.43 


4.56 .. 
469 .. 
4.56 13.41 


8.60 
8.68 
8.85 


13.40 .. 10.29 

12.95 .. 10.33 .. 
12.77 .. 10.25 oe ee 
1338 3. 1020 .. 961 ... 447% ... 1RGS: .¢ tana 
13338 .. 1021 .. 1007 .. 385° .. 1992 .. Gee 


On the 2nd November, the Bank Directors reduced their minimum rate 
from 34 to 3 per cent. per annum ;—it is said not without considerable op- 
position from an important and intelligent minority of the court, who strongly 
deprecated any change under existing circumstances. With this minority we 
have no hesitation in saying that our own opinions entirely coincide. It 
seems to us that the alteration of the rate to 3 per cent. is precisely one of 
those unfortunate measures against which there exists the conclusive objection, 
that while it cannot possibly do good, it may very possibly do harm. It 
cannot do good to the Bank, because the market rate was already much less 
than 3 per cent, and the change in the Bank terms had simply the effect of 
still further cheapening the rates in Lombard street, without attracting a single 
additional transaction to the discount counter of the Bank of England. In 
truth, the private securities have fallen off since the 2nd November, from 
£10,250,000 to £10,210,000. It was calculated to do harm, because as far 
as it went, it tended to dissipate the bank’s resources at a critical moment, and 
because it kept alive that prejudicial practice of frequently shifting the official 
rate of interest, and that still more prejudicial rule of bringing the national 
bank into constant competition with the ordinary dealers in money. 

The brokers have been quite full of cash during the greater part of the 
month, and for lodgements at “call” they do not give more than 2 per cent, 
There is a lack, also, of eligible commereial bills; and even yet, considerable 
distrust of much of the inland trade paper. For prime signatures, the rates 
may be called 2} to 24 per cent. for three months’ bills. 


13.16 .. 
1327 .. 
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Bank of England Weekly Returns, 


Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th of Victoria, cap. 32, for the Weeks ending as follows. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
























Notes issued..... CES MELE 








} Oct. ~a0th. 


Nov. ith. 


— 
1848. 
Nov, 11th. 





| 1848, 
| Nov. 18th. 





4 
26, ian, i 26,796,660 





# | 2 
26,961,205 | 27,198,835 





Government debt.............. 
Other securities .............. 







DEE cocdceséedeceses 









Gold coin and bullion ........ | 


| 
| 11,015,100 11,015,100 | 





11,015,100 | 11,015,100 
2,984,900 | 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 
12,100,246 12,288,751 | 12,453,296 | 12,690,926 
507,909 507,909 507,909 

| 
26,608,155 26,796,660 | 26,961,205 | 27,198,835 









BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
















— Capital. ....ccceeee 
Public deposits (including Ex- 
chequer, Savings’ Banks, Com- 
missioners of National Debt, 
and Dividend Accounts) 
Other deposits..............4. 
Seven day and other bills ...... 















| 1848. 
| Oct. 28th. 





} 


848. 
Nov. 4th. 





] 848. 
| Nov. 11th. 





184! 


8. 
Nov. 18th. 





é 
14,553,000 
3,387,862 


2,619,440 
10,921,192 
1,040,754 


£ 
14,553,000 


10,795,395 


r- 
14,553,000 
3,418,745 


4,038,271 
10,648,047 
1,041,621 





# 
14,553,000 
3,421,579 


5,149,495 
10,014,544 
1,036,211 





32,522,248 





32,428,041 





33,699,633 


34,174,829 







































































Government securities (including | 
Dead Weight Annuity) ...... 12,950,012 | 12,769,012 | 13,320,012 | 13,329,012 
Other securities .............. 10,889,084 | 10,805,561 | 10,758,237 | 10,769 
Pi ibedscbsteesbesgecaces 8,018,165 | 8,242,575 | 8,894,875 9,355,690 
Gold and silver coin .......... 664,987 | | 717 721,125 
eer 32,428,041 | 33,609,683 | 34,174,829 
Che Erebanges. 
a | Nov. 3. Nov. 10th. Nov. 17th. | Nov. 24th. 
, 
a worry ees 12 24 12 24 123 12 23 
Ditto at sight .... 12 03 12 4 121 123 
Rotterdam, short .. 12 23 12 23 12 33 12 23 
° Antwerp, 3 months..| 25 85 25 90 25 90 25 873 
© Hamburgh, ditto.... 13 113 13 12 13 12 13 12 
. Paris, short ........ 25 50 25 60 25 55 25 50 
Paris, 3 months .... 25 77% 25 85 25 80 25 75 
Marseilles, ditto ....| 25 774 25 85 25 825 25 75 
Bordeaux, ditto ....| 25 773 25 85 25 823 25 75 
es Frankfort, ditto .... 1223 1224 122 122 
a Vienna, ditto........ — 11 25 11 18 10 18 
Trieste, ditto........ i 11 25 11 18 10 18 
oe Madrid, ditto ...... 483 47 47 47 
Cadiz, ditto ........ 47% 484 48 48 
Leghorn, ditto......| 32 20 32 20 32 5 32 5 
' Genoa, ditto .. -| 2615 26 15 26 20 26 25 
dl Naples, ditto........ {| 39 39 393 393 
Palermo, ditto ......| os 1163 —_ 117 
g' Messina, ditto .....: | 1163 _ 117 
s: Lisbon, 60 days’ date| 51% = 52 —_ 
Q, Oporto, ditto ...... 52 52 a — 
2 Rio Janeiro, ditto .. _ - _ - 
be | 
s Bankers’ Magazine Appendix, December, 1848. 
oi") 





Sankers’ Weekly Circulation Returns. 


Pursuant to the Act 7 & 8 Victoria, c. 32; extracted from the Lonpon GazeErrzs, 
PRIVATE BANKS. 





— 


AVERAGE AMOUNT. 





NAME OF BANK. | Tasos. 





Oct. 14, 


Oct, 21. 


Oct. 28, 


Nov. 4, 








1 Andover Bank ...........0008. 
2 Ashford Bank. . écneeneges 
3 Aylsham Bank . Puc eaeneutean ta 
a islaine Old Bank . 
5 Baldock and Biggleswade Bank 
6 Barnstaple Bank ..... 
7 Basingstoke and Odiham Bank.. 
8 Bedford Bank. . 
9 Bedford and Bedfordshire Bank 
10 Bewdley Bank . 
1l Bicester and Oxfordshire Bank.. 
12 Birmingham Bank—Attwoods & Co. 
13 Birmingham and hveenenneenbees 
14 Blandford Bank .. a 
15 Boston Bank—Garfit and Co. ane 
16 Boston Bank—Gee - Co. 
17 Bridgewater Bank .............. 
18 Bristol Bank . a 
19 Broseley and Bridgenorth Bank 9 
20 Buckingham Bank.. eens 
21 Bury and. Suffolk Bank . 
22 Banbury Bank ......... 
23 Banbury Old Bank 
24 Bath City Bank .. 
25 Bedfordshire Leig ton ‘Buzzard Bk. 
26 Birmingham Bank—Taylor& ‘Hoyta 
27 Bradford Old Bank ...... 
28 Brecon Old Bank . 
29 Brighton Union Bank eee 
30 Burlington and Driffield Bank . 
31 Bury St. Edmund’s Bank.. 
32 Bromsgrove Rank . 
33 Cambridge Bank—Mortlock & Son’ s 
34 Cambridge and Combridgcahion 1 =. 
Canterbury Bank . 
Carmarthen Bank . 
Chertsey Bank ,..... 
Colchester Bank. . 
Colchester and Essex x Bank. 
Cornish Bank. . : 
Coventry Bank . 
City Bank, Exeter.. 
Craven Bank . 
Christchurch Bank. . 
Cardiff Bank . 
Chepstow Old Bank . ace 
Derby Bank—Messrs. Evans .... 
Derby Bank—Smith and Co. 
Derby Old Bank .... 
Devizes and Wiltshire Bank . 
Diss Bank . 
Doncaster Bank and Retford Bank 
Darlington Bank ....,.... ° 





£ 
17,751 
11,849) 
5,854 
48,461 
37,223 
17,182 
24,730 
34,218 
8,515 
18,597 
27,090 
23,695 
18,132} 
9,723 
75,069 
15,161 
10,028 
48,277 
26,717 
29,657 
82,362 
43,457 | 
55,153 | 
4,572| 
36,829 
38,816 
12,676 | 





. || 68,271) 


33,794 | 
12,745) 

3,201) 
16,799 
25,744} 
49,916) 
33,671 | 
23,597 

3,436, 
25,082 
48,704! 
49,869 | 
12,045 
21,527 | 


veo ft 77,154 


2,840 
7,001 
9,387 | 


13, 1332 
-f| 41, 7304 


27,237 | 
20, 674) 
10,657 | 
77,400 | 


| 86,218; 





£ 
16,155 
11,787 
55545 
37,163 
26,557 
11,628 
17,963 
332245 
6,824 
11,983 
14,625 
24,252 
13,783 
6,173 
73,003 
14,215 
€,836 
275751 
19,416 
22,982 
799294 
28,078 
28,458 
2,810 
345474 
34340 
11,259 
58,432 
30,716 
11,968 
2,910 
132430 
18,763 
48,803 
29,971 
15,182 
39324 
16,228 
31,684 
36,650 
8,682 
16,453 
773540 
25256 
6, 387 
72931 
12,989 
395570 
245937 
12,484 
10,030 
64,645 
74,279 





£ 
15,565 
12,729 
5,321 
36,414 
26,786 
12,155 
18,253 
33,830 
72541 
12,673 
14,715 
249333 
13,649 
6,022 
71,992 
15,201 
75124 
27,975 
19,880 
23,508 
78,120 
28, 526 
275532 
3>349 
34,893 
34,006 
12,930 
595299 
30,810 
125349 
2,780 
13,513 
19,205 
46,524 
29,289 
155457 
35149 
15,750 
32,713 
36,859 
8,765 
16,394 
795423 
259423 
6,047 


72445 | 


12,671 
38,781 
255479 
11,826 

9,788 


64,376 


741 364 








13,066 
11,801 
5>442 
35,663 
26,327 
13,025 
173915 
335977 
6,850 
13,365 
14, 166 
23,115 
12,225 
6,003 
70,050 
15,106 
7,563 
27,745 
19,385 
225595 
76,880 
28, 362 
293775 
3,820 
36,170 
335216 
12,085 
59,178 
31,256 
12,532 
35185 
13,487 
20,073 
47,171 
27,626 
16,106 
35146 
15,770 
33,800 
375310 
8,506 
16,563 
72, 382 
2,348 
6,290 
72575 
13,678 
37,632 
25,902 


| 11,958 


10,146 
635942 
74,321 





£ 

15,028 
10,594 
59522 
36, 167 
26,993 
12,610 
17,864 
32,992 
6,900 
13,687 
13,850 
22,641 
12,480 

6,050 
69,418 
145496 

79227 
27,968 
20, 892 
21,615 
75,380 
275592 
28, 690 

3,625 
332615 
30,954 
11,970 
59,561 
31,170 
11,737 

35339 
12,656 
20, 110 
47,269 
275955 
17,179 

2,879 
16,095 


31,950, 


37 1003 
8, 385 
16, 394 
735315 
2, 
6,750 
7159! 
12,611 
373594 
255753 
11,416 
10, 162 
63,584 
73,875 


aaa aS oa oe oS So oe oe OF em Om Om om ee 


~2 “2 9 “9 “32 So 








ee ee ee ew 


ooo = 


6 
7 
58 
92 


g2 


25 
15 
54 
)70 
561 
170 
137 
339 
656 
110 
269 
955 
179 
879 
095 
950, 
003 
1 385 


» 315 
008 


» 750 
1591 
611 
594 
9 753 
5416 
>, 162 
3» 584 
3 875 


WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF I88U8; 


Se Se ee 




















NAME OF BANK. — SS ee 
leer: Oct. 14 Oct. 21. Oct. 28. Nov. 4. 
. £ £ £ 

54 Devonport Bank ............%.|] 10,664]| 11,061 | 10,552 205416 9 sh 
55 Dorchester Old Bank .......... |} 48,807|| 435880 | 43,777 42,610 425761 
56 East Cornwall Bank . o- |/122,280|) 87,121 | 84,262 86,071 84, 302 
57 East Riding Bank .. 53,392|| 525537 | 545378 51,637 50,890 
58 Essex Bk. +4 — Stortford Bk. 69,637 || 44,650 445443 44,000 42,006 

59 Exeter Bank.. 37,894|| 275534 | 26,514 26,606 | 26,91 
60 Fakenham Bank . 24,293]| 23,161 | 23,501 22,476 21,984 

61 Faringdon Bank & Bk. of of Wantage 8,977|| 5095 | 5,211 45515 451 

62 Farnham Bank. . 14,202|| 11,623 | 12,765 | 1 5 80 | 1 or 
63 Faversham Bank . 6,681|| 55744 5,880 Pa es 2 
64 Godalming Bank .. eS 6,322|| 5,575 | 5,261 sii ? 53107 
65 Guildford Bank ..... 14,524 || 10,573 95929 38s 10, 128 
66 Grantham Bank—Hardy & Co. . 30,372 |) 27,211 | 26,15 2 ; Ps 2 : 1Z 
67 Hastings Old Bank . 38,038 || 23,185 24, O88 pig I ri I 

68 Hereford City and County Bank. . || 22,364|| 13,153 14,445 16, ; 16,64 
69 Hertford and Ware Bank ...... || 23,635|| 14,694 16, 130 rg 18, 290 

70 Hull & Kingston-upon-Hull Bank 19,979 || 20,449 90; 21 + 18, ; 
71 Huntingdon Town & — Bank]| 56,591|| 50,538 | 4 it Fb 8334 
72 Harwich Bank . ie 5,778 5,213 28 ; . th, yi 
73 Hemel Hempstead Bank. . 23,842 18,480 18746 18 Zz $1433 
74 Hertfordshire, Hitchen Bank . 38,764 || 32,874 325579 +7983 1,356 
k oo & & Archenfield Bk. 27,625 || 19,640 21,403 eg is;008 

pswic an 2 22,210 
o oo . Needham Market Bank shes 75,690 oases pe faci 
entish Bank . 19,895 ]] 13,11 . j 
m9 fo and Radnorshire B Bank . “|| 26'080 24,677 taal ists as14g5 
mn ban eece . 7 

81 Knaresborough Old Bank ...... “"} ot'ee8 187634 wis ae | 

82 Kendal Bank .... | 44,663 387939 |-séro8 | saceee (Rae 
83 Kettering Bank .... 9'192|| 8,390 | °81789 | *>z76 ae 
84 Lane End Staffordshire Bank . wégel s:434| bide) 2 tae Loih 
85 Leeds Bank . See | ee gornsa | sees | 982822 | atieas 
86 Leeds Union Bank . “"H] g7'459|| 37,587 | 39,608 | 360042 he 
87 Leicester Bank. . “TTIEIW ga'ggall 27,742 | 387024 | d6’8oq Be 
De icete Ghd Bekt.. 2.2.1 akdoet 32,367 | asraat' | ix ae eae 
89 Lichfield Bank. . ""Il g9’pg6ll azsg80 | 22°938 | 33+gae | Sat) 
90 Lincoln Bank . 100,342|| 85,797 poi serait | Socoel 
1. Llandovery Bank & Llandilo Bank|| 32945|| 25,880 | 22706 ae | ae 
MD idedtneengh Balk ...:::3::.1 1500 7:690| said | dace gS 
93 Lymington Bank . “|| 5,038 35459 7578 | 2208 | Soy 

94 Lynn Regis and Lincolnshire Bank k| 42,817 aas7s2 | asia | aleaes | ta 
% Lynn Regis and Norfolk Bank ..|| 13,917|| 13.722 | 42,454 | 2 | 
M6 Macclesficld Bank ............|| 13,760|| 11,466 | 12,164 | 12,08 rit 
07 Manningtree Bank 7 ig ba ’ ~~ 2104 | 11,498 | 11,683 
98 Marlborough Bank . 19,073 ‘ea a 59147 | 5924s 
99 Marlboro & North Wiltsh. NewBk. 12,490 3,368 rie 5 | T3252 | Maeda 
100 Merionethshire Bank iesesl 98531 Sra) aa) 2 
od — Bank . 18,688 24:40 Pg res ae 
onmouthsh. cul. ‘& Com. ‘ z, 959 259983 | 28s oe 
in —— si * il me ry fae ioe 
onmouthshir 9 2 : ‘a 
oe Ren e Newport Old Be Bahk mT ates os 8,305 | 8,580 | 8,613 
106 Newark and Sleaford Bank......|| 51,6151] «2660 | 227925 | 237330 | 2#478 
107 Newbury Bank. ""*2 1H Be’7e7 || Saitos | 427535 | St9845 | 532040 
108 Newmarket Bank. . peel aces | ar ee ee be 
109 Norfolk and Suffolk Bank . ABG1l stan | 228 | 72720e | sees 
110 Norwich Crown Bank ..........|| 45,120]] gz2ona | ances | 427200 | 272% 
. ’ 445914 | 41,047 | 42,200 | 43,434 
































WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE. 





AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
NAME OF BANK. 





Oct. 14. 


Oct. 21. | Oct. 38. | Nov. 4, 








112 Nottingham & Nottinghamsh. Bk.| 95159 | 9,664 | 8,989 | 8,958 
113 Nuneaton Bank ......... 42512 | 4,855 | 4,580 | 4,516 
114 Naval Bank, Plymouth | mere 22,787 | 23,315 | 23,955 | 22,640 
115 New Sarum Bank eae errr 11,030 | 115,429 11,506 | 11,423 
116 Nottingham Bank ............]] || 26,803 | 28,248 | 27,879 | 26,754 
ee LS 71}| 11,714 | 11,480 | 11,106 | 12,104 
ee Oe Pees 95325 | 10,482 | 10,231 | 9653 
119 Oxford Old Bank ............|| 34,: 245503 | 26,759 | 30,559 | 302829 
120 Old Bank Tonbridge ..........| 13,183 9,021 | 9,913 | 10,291 | 10,188 
121 Oxfordshire Witney Bank ......|| 11,852|| 7,661 7,897 | 7,509 | 72570 
122 Pease’s Old Bank, Hull . os] .|| 48,807 455384 | 45,347 | 44565: | 43584 
123 Penzance Bank. . i) 11,405 |} 10,902 | 11,177 | 11,610 | 10,860 
124 Peterborough Bank—Yorke & Co. 12,545 || 12,201 | 12,015 | 10,621 | 9489 
125 Peterborough Bk. —Simpson &Co. | 12,832 || 13,172 | 13,058 | 11,762 | 11,290 
126 Pembrokeshire Bank ...... Z| 12,910 |} 10,522 | 11,409 | 11,250 | 105437 
127 Reading Bank—Simmonds & ‘Co. | 37,519|] 27,615 | 27,760 | 27,740 | 279136 
128 Reading Bank—Stephens & Blandy| 43,271 | 26,530 | 27,103 | 27,756 | 272966 
129 Richmond Bank, York ..... 6, 889 | 4,574 | 4,697 | 4,605 | 42814 
130 Ringwood and Poole Bank . ii, 856 | 7,492 | 7,808 | 8,350 | 8,036 
131 Rochdale Bank. . =| 5, 590) 5323 5,463 | 5,183 | 51028 
132 Rochester, Chatham, & & Strood Bk.|| 10 1480) 10,200 | 10,234 | 9,451 | 8,818 
133 Royston Bank . | 16,393} 13,570 | 14,106 | 14,143 | 149195 
134 Rugby Bank.. wsceeeeee eel} 17,250]] 11,400 | 11,898 | 11,998 | 11,678 
135 Rye Bank.. -+-++|| 29,864)) 14,148 | 13,652 | 13,541 | 149443 
136 Reigate and Dorking ‘Bank . | 13,700 | 10,747 | 10,644 | 10,591 | 10,649 
137 Ross Old Bank, Herefordshire ..|| 7 7,420 42435 5248 | 4,300 | 4276 
138 —, Walden "& North Essex Bk.|| 47,646|| 28,034 | 28,542 | 30,309 | 31>54 
139 Salop Bank . mkeo4 22,338 || 11,741 | 11,850 | 11,428 | 12,041 
140 ow Geert Old Bank. ee ae | 24813 21,709 | 21,915 | 21,814 | 21,662 
141 Shrewsbury Old Bank. . |} 43,191 |] 30,568 | 31,898 | 30,511 | 285724 
142 Sittingbourne and Milton Bank . | 4,789|| 2,410 | 2,943 | 3,556] 39795 
143 Southampton Town & County Bk.|| 18,589] 12,901 | 13,045 | 12,196 
144 Southwell Bank ........... | 14,744] 12,937 | 13,759 | 13,268 
145 St. Albans Bank . 3,743 667 676 642 
146 Southampton and Hampshire til 6,770 2392 | 3,766] 3,697 
147 Stone Bank . : veel) 9, 154! 7814] 3,558 | 35413 
148 Stourbridge Bank. . eoeeeee-f| 17,295]] 15,038 | 15,026 | 15,106 
149 Stafford Old Bank ...... -|| 14,166}) 14,649 | 14,602 | 13,512 
150 Stamford ond Rutland Bank . 31,858 || 33,023 | 31,348 | 30,353 
151 Stourbridge Old Bank.. 17,560 || 17,430 | 17,003 | 16,816 | 
152 Shrewsbury and Welsh Pool Bank! 25, 336 | 21,331 | 21,072 | 20,820 
153 Taunton Bank . Aa .- |} 29,799 i 20,673 | 20,654 | 21,869 | 
154 Tavistock Bank oe cccccccccece | 18,4211] 9,908 | 9,568 | 95349-| 
155 Thornbury Bank . 2 - || 10,026|| 6,640 | 6,613 | 6,684 
156 Tiverton and Devonshire Besk . i| 13,470) 7,665 7,372 7,584, | 
157 Thrapstone and Kettering Bank... “ti 11,559 || 11,720 11, 605 10,964 
158 Tring Bank and Chesham Bank ..|; 13,531 || 11,556 | 11,397 | 11,519 
159 Towcester Old Bank ..........|| 10,801)) 8,356 | 8,366 | 8,060 | 
160 Union Bank, Cornwall 17,003} 6,898 | 9,374 7,724 
161 Uxbridge Old Bank............|| 25,136/| 17,826 | 16,586 | 16,986 | 
162 Wallingford Bank ..... 17,064} 6,971 6,880 6,825 
163 Warwick and W arwickshire Bank || 30,504) 22,809 | 24,124 | 22,907 
164 Wellington Bank, Somerset .... |) 6,528// 2,923 | 3,015 | 3,262 
165 West Riding Bank . oeeeeee || 46,158] 43,422 | 43,053 | 40,739 | 
166 Whitby Old Bank ..... | 14,258} 12,174 | 12,094 | 12,748 
167 Winchester, Alresford & Alton Bk. | 25 "392| 


215475 _| 22,035 | 23,701 
, 168 Winchester and Hampshire Bank | 6,737|| 4,523 | 4,404! 4,764 | 


} , wy 
111 Norwich and Norfolk Bank. . ane rar 73926 | 70,539 | 695451 
| 
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WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE. 















































, | AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
NAME OF BANK. i" —. 
| Oct. 14. | Oct. 21. | Oct. 28. | Nov. 4. 
,eareits £ £ 
169 Weymouth Old Bank . 16,461 || 13,635 | 13,672 |. 14,,02 | 13,927 
170 Wirkesworth and Derbyshire Bank 37,602 | 31,031 | 30,596 | 31,412 | 30,469 
171 Wisbech and Lincolnshire Bank. . | 59,713) 61,445 | 56,098 | 545443 | 525571 
172 Wiveliscombe Bank. . | 7,602)! 7,952 | 7,719 | 7,211 | 6,956 
173 Wolverhampton Bank—Goodricke {| re 
BE COs i vc as. 14,180 || 14,105 | 13,219 | 13,410 | 13,440 
174 Worcester Bank . eed Srwses 15,463 | 11,575 . 11,943 | 11,279 | 11,140 
175 Worcester Old Bank cosceeeeee || 87,448)! 765473 | 79,183 78,954 | 78,966 
176 Worcestershire Bank ..........'] 14,309|| 12,231-| 12,235 | 11,712 | 11,512 
177 Walsall Old Bank ............ 19,937|| 4,332 | 4,150 | 3.995 | 35850 
178 Warminster and Wiltshire Bank. . !} 24,896 || 15,433 , 14,945 | 14,677 | 14,747 
179 Wrexham Bank .... 3,289 140 | 140 140 140 
180 Wolverhampton Bank—R. & W. | 
Fryer .. «+++ {| 11,867}| 11,480 | 11,464 | 10,982 | 10,414 
181 Yarmouth and Suffolk ‘Bank -- +. || 53,060 || 50,409 | 49,120 | 48,588 | 48,203 
182 Yarmouth, Norfolk, & Suffolk Bk. | 13,229 || 13,320 | 12,584 | 11,597 | 11,191 
183 Yeovil Old Bank . || 10,033 || 6,664 | 6,324} 6,297 | 6,307 
184 York Bank . 46,387 || 42,717 | 42,982 | 43,045 | 41,768 
| | 
| | 
JOINT STOCK BANKS. 
1 Bank of Westmoreland..........|] 12,225); 7,434 | 72542 | 75595 | 75550 
2 Barnsley Banking Company ......'| 9,563)! 9,211 9,005 | 8,956 | 9,001 
3 Bradford Banking Company......|| 49,292| 46,492 | 45,94 | 46,013 | 45,340 
4 Bilston District Banking Company 9,418 || 8,402 | 8,840 | 9,845 | 9,038 
5 Bank of Whitehaven............|; 32,681]! 27,390 ; 27,158 | 27,450 | 28,361 
6 Bradford Commercial Banking Co.) 20,084|| 15,711 | 16,018 | 15,751 | 15,208 
7 Burton, Uttoxeter, and menses | | 
Union Bank .... | 60,701 | 49,269 | 49,565 49,379 | 51,488 
8 Chesterfield & N. Derbysh. “Bk. Co. | 10,421]; 8,750 | 9,703 | 9,414 | 9,180 
9 Cumberland Union Banking Co. . | 35,395 || 28,882 | 29,715 | 30,438 | 31,204 
10 Cheltenham & Glo’stershire Bk. Co.|| || 12,786}, 9,028 | 9,032 | 9,068 | 9,106 
ll Coventry & Warwickshire Bk. Co.| 28,734|| 26,612 | 24,961 | 22,693 | 22,294 
12 Coventry Union Banking Company)! 16,251 | 12,647 | 13,205 | 12,589 | 12,828 
13 County of Gloucester Banking Co. |/144,352 || 96,246 | 98,097 | 96,104 | 98,135 
l4 Carlisle & Cumberland Banking Co.') 25,610 || 24,146 | 24,965 | 25,756 | 25,196 
15 Carlisle City and District Bank.. .. || 19,972|| 20,285 | 19,549 | 20,420 | 19,472 
16 Dudley & West Bromwich Bkg. Co. 37,696); 31,824 | 36,209 | 36,813 | 34,895 
17 Derby and Derbyshire Banking Co.| 20,093 | 20,305 | 20,055 | 19,900 | 18,776 
18 Darlington Dist. Joint Stock Bk. Co.|| 26,134|| 19,306 | 19,870 | 20,466 | 20,045 
19 East of England Bank . || 25,025 || 24,549 | 24,153 | 23,696 | 23,800 
20 Gloucestershire Banking Company 155,920 ||142,817 |144,756 |145,063 |145,885 
21 Halifax Joint Stock Bank.. 18,534 |} 14,045 | 14,060 | 13,035 | 13,450 
22 Huddersfield Banking Company . 37,354 || 34,866 | 34,260 | 35,285 | 37,384 
23 Hull Banking Company ..... 29,333 || 26,974 | 27 790 | 27,392 | 27,682 
24 Halifax Commercial Banking Co. 13,733 || 9,222 | 95334] 9,460] 8,875 
25 Halifax & Huddersfield Union Bank 44,137|| 32,920 |. 31,871 | 29,740 | 28,286 
26 Helston Banking Company . 1,503|' 1,535 | 1,583 | 1,502 | 1,312 
27 Herefordshire Banking Company. . 25,047 || 19,386 | 22,272 | 25,173 | 23,049 
28 Knaresborough and Claro ~ a Co.|| 28,059 || 22,306 | 22,305 | 22,868 | 23,095 
29 Kingsbridge Joint Stock Bank....|/ 3,952] 3,027 | 3,129 | 3,212 | 3,276 
30 Lancaster Banking Company .. Seal 64,311 || 51,448 | 52,085 | 52,128 | 52,196 
31 Leeds Banking Company .. : ++ || 23,076 || 25,990 | 24,172 | 21,646 | 20,252 
32 Leicestershire Banking Company . --|| 86,060 || 76,198 | 78,842 | 76,087 | 75,206 
33 Lincoln and Lindsay Banking Co.|| 51,620 |) 51,172 | 50,555 | 51,600 | 51,284 
34 re Sarena ae Bk.|| | 13,875 || 10,435 | 10,455 | 10,191 | 10,384 
35 Ludlow and Tenbury Bank ...... || 10,215!) 11,179 | 10,670 | 9,949 | 8,912 
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ainda AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
NAME OF BANK. me 


Oct. 21. Oct. 28. Nov. 4, 


£ £ £ £ 

36 Moore& Robirison’s Notts. Bank .. || 35,813)/ 21, 21,958 | 223887 | 23,169 
37 Nottingham and Notts. Banking Co.|| 29,477 »810 | 30,111 | 28,417 | 27,562 
38 Newcastle, Shields, and Sunderland 
Union Joint Stock Bank . 84,130!) 2 2,705 | 2,663 | 2,628 

39 National Provincial Bk. of England| 442, ,371| 408,474 14145122 13975396 
40 North Wilts Banking Company ..|| 63,939 52,301 | 50,583 | 50,698 
41 Northamptonshire Union Bank .. || 84,356 || 75 76,252 | 74,675 | 74,826 
42 Northamptonshire Banking Co. .. | 26,401 23,289 | 23,268 | 24,411 
43 North and South Wales Bank .... || 63,951 27,290 | 28,813 | 28,015 
44 Pare’s Leicestershire Banking Co... || 59,300 49,223 | 46,287 | 45,139 
45 Saddleworth Banking Company .:|| 8,122 1,662 | 1,655 | 1,604 
46 Sheffield Banking Company . | 35,843 335784 | 343640 | 34,590 
Stamford, Spalding & Boston Bk. Co. 55,721]| 45,757 | 51,600 | 52,820 | §2,511 
Stuckey’s Banking Company .... 356, 976 5 278,295 |279,510 |273,937 
Shropshire Banking Company . | 47,951 385794 | 39,497 | 39,242 
Stourbridge and Kidderminster Bk. 56,830 58,345 | 54,524 | 53,925 
Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank .. 23,524 23,388 | 22,087 | 20,715 
Shéffield & Rotherham Jt. Stock Bk.|| 52,496 53,097 | 51,459 | 51,642 
Swaledale and Wensleydale Bank.. || 54,372 435738 | 43,050 | 43,851 
Storey’s and Thomas’s Bank. . 9,714 9,497 | 9,707 | 9,922 
Wolverhampton & Staffordsh. Bank 35,378 35809 | 35,255 | 32,341 
Wakefield and Barnsley Union Bank|| 14;604|| 13,333 | 13,255 | 11,677 | 11,700 
Whitehaven Joint Stock Bank . $1,916]| 23,371 | 22,912 | 22,793 | 22,744 
Warwick and Leamington Bkg. Co. 37,124) 32,537 | 32,787 | 31,803 | 31,921 
59 West of England and South Wales l 
District Bank. . . || 83,535 || 75,974 | 73,711 | 705804 | 70,354 

60 Wilts and Dorset Banking Company 76,162 || 69,880 | 72,631 | 70,830 | 695448 
61 West Riding Union Banking Co. ..|| 34,029 | 27,740 | 28,538 | 253503 | 23,589 
62 Whitchurch and Ell e Bkg. Co. 7,475|| 3,734 | 353181 | 3,138] 45390 
63 Worcester City & County Bkg. Co.|| 6, 848 || 75455 6,670 6,266 5,785 
64 York Union Banking Company ..|| 71, 240 | 70,375 | 70,563 | 70,467 | 71,837 
65 York City and County Banking Co.|| 94,695 90,081 | 89,926 | 88,736 | 86,977 
66 Yorkshire Banking Company .... ||122,532 ge 9285 |115,223 |114, 267 [112,165 






































Summarp of the abobe Returns. 


Fixed Issues. Oct. 14. Oct,21. | Oct, 28. Nov. 4, 
z£ = z 


184 Private Banks ......| 4,822,488 | 3,938,548 | 3,947,191 | 3,918,126 | 3,870,614 
66 Joint Stock Banks ..| 3,409,987 | 2,854,741 | 2,880,828 | 2,859,006 | 2,820,477 


250 Totals......| 8,232,475 | 6,793,289 | 6,828,019 | 6,777,132 | 6,691,091 




















Average Weekly Circulation of these Banks for the month ending November 4th :— 
Private Barks ss 60500 ccccdccccccccscssetsctetects cs ss £0;916,619 
Sete Ties RAGES 6c oe oe bc bc cb édéciccdcccccccddsssssrs SREP 


Average Weekly Circulation of Private and Joint Stock Banks 
ending as above .. bao shivdedces ¢ 06 deeblcsenes dole 
On a comparison of the tows with the Returns for the Month endirig 7th October 
last, it shows— 
An increase in the Notes of Private Banks, of.;........ sees £237,025 
An increase in the Notes of Joint Stock Bariks, of......:... 187,014 


Total increase on the Month ....s++. £424,039 


ed et a be oe st a CO ed 
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CIRCULATION RETUBNS, 


And, as compared with the Month ending the 6th November, are it shows— 
A decreage in the Notes of Private Banks, of ..........+-+. £380,729 
A decrease in the Notes of Joint Stock Banks, of. aces” 348 


Total decrease, as compared with the same period of last year.. £611,077 


In the Banking Almanac for 1849, the fixed issues of the several Banks at the present 
time is stated be as follows :— 

Fixed issue of the Private Banks at October, 1848 ..........£4,822,488 

Fixed issue of the Joint Stock Banks ditto .............+-. 3,409,987 


Amount of the fixed issues .. 1... 4000000 ++ $8,232,475 


The following appears to be the comparative state of the circulation, with reference to 
the fixed issues :— 


The Private Banks are below their fixed issue ............+.+' £903,869 
The Joint Stock Banks are below their fixed i isque . a Be Se 556,224 


-- £1,460,093 


trish and Scotch Circulation Returns. 


Average Circulation, and Coin held by the Sc the Scotcu and Irish Banxs during the 
four weeks, ending Saturday, the 4th day of November, 1848, 


SCOTCH BANKS. . 
Average Circulation during Pour Weeks, — 


it of 
, ending as above. Gold & Silver 
NAME OF BANK. Authorised Coin held 
Circulation. a cF 
£5 and Under £5. Total. Weeks ending 
upwards. as above. 
















Total BeLow the fixed issue...... 







































£ £ £ £ £ 
Bank of Scotland . 300,485 ||} 101,261 | 212,324] 313,585 | 154,782 
Royal Bank of Scotland . 183,000 56,664 | 118,965 | 175,628 755462 
British Linen Company. 438,024 1545153 | 279,154.| 4339307 120,718 


Commercial Bk. of Scotland|| 374,880 || 144,687 | 288,012 | 432,700 | 143,156 
National Bank of Scotland || 297,024 || 110,265 | 213,783 | 324,048 61,400 
Union Bank of Scotland ..|| 327,223 106,304 | 206,449 312,753 88,776 
Edinburgh & Glasgow Bk. || 136,657 63,512 78,318 | 141,830] 33,310 
Banking Com. in Aberdeen || 88,467 31,167 775237 | 108,405 38, 263 
Aberdeen Town and Co, Bk. 70,133 26,732 59,717 86,449 20,235 
North of Scotland Bk. Co. |} 154,319 54,161 93,617 | 147,778 15,032 
Dundee Banking Company 33,451 10, 393 20,853 31,257 42438 
Eastern Bank of Scotland. . 33,636 12,706 22,540 355246 7,800 
Western Bank of Scotland || 337,938 || 116,479 | 277,800 | 394,279 | 100,954 
Clydesdale Banking Co. ..|} 104,028 25,112 979,085 | 104,197 20,928 






















City of Glasgow Bank . 72,921 47,746 64,551 | 112,297 50, 346 
Caledonian Banking Oo. .. 53,434 21,035 |. 40,883 61,918 17,072 
Perth Banking Company ..|| 38,656 13,216 31,609 44,825 12,236 


Central Bank of Scotland... 42,933 12, 340 33243! 45,771 12,832 



























Totars (Scotch Banks) .. {3,087,209 |!1, 107,933 |2,198,338 13,306,273 | 977,740 


IRISH BANKS, 
Bank of Ireland ........ {3,738,428 {1,839,700 |1,068,225 |2,907,925 | 757,088 
Provincial Bank.........- |} 927,667 |} 298,011 | 464,833 | 762,844 | 303,785 
Belfast Bank ............ || 281,612 40,538 | 213,930 | 254,468 93,300 
Northern Bank ..........|| 243,440 26,851 | 161,956 | 188,808 755415 








Ulster Bank ...........-|| 311,079 21,101 206,607 | 227,708 495 342 
National Bank . «|| 761,757 225,525 | 404,776 | 630,301 202, 353 
Carrick-on-Suir Nat. Bank 24,084 4,258 8,888 13,147 39450 


Clonmel National Bank .. 66,428 16,460 25,056 41,516 10, 166 


























Toraus (Irish Banks) .... ||6,354,494 ||2,472,444 |2,554,271 |5,026,717 !1,494,899 





CIRCULATION RETURNS, 


SUMMARY OF IRISH AND SCOTCH RETURNS TO NOVEMBER 4th. 


The Returns of Circulation of the Irish 
and Scotch Banks for the four weeks end- 
ing 4th November last, when added together, 
give the following as the average weekly 
circulation of these banks during the past 


The fixed issues of the Irish and Scotch 
Banks at the present time, are given in the 
Banking Almanac, for 1849, as follows .— 


8 Banks in Ireland, allowed to issue. . 6,354,494 
18 Banks in Scotland, allowed to issue 3,087,209 


month, viz. :— 


Average Circulation of the Irish Banks 5,026,717 
Average Circulation of the Scotch Banks 3,306,273 


Total Average Circulation of these Banks 
for the past month £8,332,990 


26 Banks in all, allowed to issue £9,441,703 


The following appears, therefore, to be the 
comparative state of the circulation :— 
Irish Banks are below their fixed issue 1,327,777 
| Scotch Banks are above their fixed issue 219,064 
On comparing these amounts with the | 
Returns for the month ending 7th October 
last, they show— 


Total below the fixed issue ........ 41,108,713 


The amounts of Gold and Silver held at the 
head offices of the several banks, during the 
past month, have been as follows :— 


Gold and Silver held by the Irish Banks 41,494,899 
Gold and Silver held by the Scotch Banks 997,740 


Total of Gold and Silver Coin .... €2,492,639 


Being a increase of £74,559 on the part of 
the Scotch Banks, and an increase of £2,747 | 
on the part of the Irish Banks, on the ~ 
several amounts held by them during the 
preceding month. 


Increase in the Circulation of Irish Banks 520,296 
Increase in the Circulation of Scotch Banks 169,757 


Total increase last month £690,053 


And as compared with the month ending 
6th November, 1847, they show— 


in the CirculationofIfishBanks 492,597 
in the Ci of Scotch Banks 300,445 





lati 


D 
D 








Total decrease on the year £793,042 








CIRCULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM TO NOVEMBER 4th. ag 


The following is the state of the Note Circulation of the United Kingdom, for the 
month ending the 4th November, 1848. : 
Circulation of Notes for the Month ending November 4th, as compared with the previous month: : 
Oct. 7, 1848. | Nov.4,1848, 
£€17,505,718 | £18,509,450 


3,681,594 3,918,619 
2,666,749 2,853,763 


Increase. | Decrease. 
1,003,732 
237,025 
187,014 


Bank of England 
Private B: 
Joint Stock Banks 





23,854,061 
3,136,516 
4,506,421 
United Kingdom 31,496,998 33,614,822 | 2,117,824 3 
The comparison of the month ending November 6, 1847, with the month endi : 
November 4, 1848, shows a decrease in the Bank of England circulation of £ 1,717,264, 7 
a decrease in Private Banks of £380,729, and a decrease in Joint Stock Banks of © 
£230,348 ; being a total decrease in England of £2,328,341: while in Scotland there 
is a decrease of £303,445; and in Ireland a decrease of £492,597. Thus showing © 
that the month ending November 4th, as compared with the same period last year, 
presents a decrease of £2,328,341 in England, snd a decrease of £3,121,383 in the » 
United Kingdom. 4 
The return of Bullion in the Bank of England for the month ending November 4th,” 
gives an aggregate amount in both departments of £13,275,722. On a comparison of | 
this with the Return for the month ending October 7th, there appears to be a de- 
crease of £420,152; and an increase of £4,797,768 when compared with the same © 
period last year. ¥ 
The stock of specie held by the Banks in Scotland and Ireland during the month © 
ending 4th Noveinber, was £2,492,639, being an increase of £77,306, as compared a 
with the return of the previous month, and a decrease of £159,947, as compared with the 
corresponding period last year. : 


25,281,832 | 1,427,771 
3,306,273 169,757 
5,026,717 520,296 
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' THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE: 
Haurnal of the Money Market, and Railway Digest. 


SUPPLEMENT, DECEMBER, 1848, 


RAILWAY COMPANIES’ FINANCIAL STATEMENTS, 


Aut the chief Railway Companies having now published Financial 

Statements of their Liabilities and Assets, affording their Shareholders 
- and the Public the most exact official information of the real financial 

condition of the several companies’ affairs, we have thought it desi- 

rable to collect these statements together, and publish them in the 
| Bankers’ Magazine. The value of these documents to capitalists and 

parties interested in railway property can hardly be over estimated ; 
| and we think that the convenient form for reference in which they are 
; now presented, will be acceptable to our readers. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Tue following accounts, which represent the capital, expenditure, 
liabilities, and property of this Company, have been drawn out 
‘for the information of the proprietors, in nearly the same form 
| as those recently published by the London and North-Western 
"Railway Company. 

' 1. Capital in shares and loans, with a statement of the expen- 

‘diture and liabilities in respect of lines producing revenue, to the 

Oth June last. 
* 2. Expenditure on railways in the course of construction, but 
“not then producing revenue. 
: 3. Amounts paid and payable for subsidiary railways or 
undertakings to which the Great Western Company are sub- 
| scribers, or lessees at a guaranteed rent, distinguishing the nature 
and amount of guarantee, with a statement of other liabilities. 
4. Railways, or portions of railways, for which powers have 
been obtained, but the works not commenced. 
5. Summary of capital provided, or to be provided, by the . 
Great Western Railway Company. 
VOL, VIII. 3K 
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THE RAILWAY FINANCIAL STATEMENTS, 
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No. II.—RAILWAYS IN THE COURSE OF FORMATION, NOT PRODUCING 
REVENUE ON THE 30rn JUNE, 1848 























EXPENDITURE. 
Estimated 
amount re- 
Total to [plete works of 
, ‘o te 
NAME. Miles.} soth June, |‘roads and sta-| Total. 
1848, tions, dating 
— Ist July 
GREAT WESTERN LINES. £ £ £ 
Berks and Hants Railway (Reading to 
Basingstoke) (a) .ecccocccccsecees| 15 301,655 40,000 341,655 
Oxford and Rugby Railway (Oxford 
to Fenn ny Compton) (b) «ssscceeeee| 35} 615,939 285,000 900,939 
Wandeet TMGES: scccccctccscssccssl 3 4,079 | (c) 170,000 174,079 
West London Railway @) <eterevssaye = 34,250 ee . 
56 955,923 495,000 1,450,923 
RAILWAYS PURCHASED. F 
Birmingham and Oxford .....+e0++++| 304 
em, Wolverhampton, and - (e)310,116 |(f) 1,989,884 |(g)2,300,000 
Dudley ...cccccvccccccccsccscces 
Premium of £10 5s. per share, 
after deducting £194,750 which 
belongs to the Great Western ee oe (g) 676,500 |(h) 676,500 
Company, as shareholders in 
the two companies....seeeee 
41} 310,116 2,666,384 2,976,500 

















(a) This line was opened for traffic on the lst November, 1848. 

(b) The railway from Fenny Compton to Rugby is not commenced (see No. 4). 

(c) This Estimate comprises a sum of £25,000 payable to the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests for Crown lands purchased on the line, and in the town of 
Windsor, and for effecting certain improvements there. Shares were created for 
£130,000 under the resolution of the last general meeting, towards this expenditure. 

(d) Leased for 999 years jointly with the London and North Western Company, but 
not yet worked over by this company. 

(e) The sum advanced by this company as shareholders, including expenses and 
cost of some permanent rails for the line, (see No. 4). 

(f) Of this amount about £950,000, already expended, has been paid by the two 
companies out of calls received from their other shareholders, who will have to provide 
about £370,000 more; and a further sum of £560,000 may be raised on mortgage 
under the special acts. 

(g) This total estimate assumes that some arrangement may be made to dispense 
with two separate lines and stations in the town of Leamington, and that a portion of 
the expenditure in Birmingham may also be saved. 

(h) This premium, as well as the share capital, will only become payable by this 
company at the expiration of six months after the opening of these lines for traffic. 
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No. IIl.—SUBSIDIARY RAILWAYS, OR UNDERTAKINGS, IN WHICH 
THE COMPANY ARE INTERESTED BY SUBSCRIPTION, CONTRIBU- 
Srerit Ly GUARANTEE, WITH A STATEMENT OF OTHER LIA- 








Eos ; FI S324 Te 2d 
a | oe] i s 2 Sets | 2E=58 
a sxe eS a 38 Pee oS wes 
NAME. g|eas22 | 23 ge | i |seihs 
<*£82 | <2 8 | 835229308 
ols a Fa @ £ aS 2 
OPENED. £ £ £ £ £ 
South Devon Railway (includ- 
ing branch to Torquay) ....| 57 211,487| 13,513} 225,000) Nil. ee 
IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION. 
Wilts, Somerset, and Wey- Amt. not 
mouth Railway........... -|116 387,570| 157,430} 545,000] limited.a} 590,000 


South Wales Railway........|188 201,942} 379,058} 581,000)c3419,000/d170,950 
Ditto (subscriptions to other 


DE ceueccoecevecocsenes vo oe ee oe ose 7,500 
Oxford, Worcester, and Wol- 

verhampton Railway ......| 974 147,388} 33,612} 181,000|2319,000) @92,7 
Gloucester and Forest of Dean} 10 7,818} 42,182 000} 9375,000) 415,000 
Plymouth GreatWestern Docks) .. ee | 9,500 9,500! Nil. ee 
Severn Navigation Commis- 

DE civenseccececseses! oo ee h Nil. 
Stratford-upon-Avon Canal ..| .. 


is 108,330] £108,380] Nil. ae 





4113 956,205) 703,645) 1,699,830 
NOT IN COURSE OF 
CONSTRUCTION. 
Cornwall Railway ..........| 64 |} 
Cheltenham and Oxford Rail- 55,709] 22,291] 78,000 





1,011,914) 765,916) 1,777,830 
DEDUCT. 

Amount already raised towards 
these subscriptions, under 
guarantee sanctioned by re- 
solution of general meeting, 
August, 1847, eccccccccccce| co 549,660} .. 549,660 


462,254] 765,916) 1,228,170 






































Annual rent (exclusive of the company’s subscriptions) for }| 376210 
4113 miles of additional railway.......sessseees § |= 








@ Four per cent per annum, and half of any dividend on Great Western shares, 
exceeding 8 per cent. per annum, is the guarantee. 

6 This rent is calculated on an estimated expenditure of £2,0€0,000 to complete the 
whole line, in addition to the £545,000 subscribed by this company. £1,000,000 must 
be raised, when necessary, by the Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth Railway Company, 
on shares or loans, at 5 per cent. per annum, which is provided for in the above-men; 
tioned guaranteed rent. 

e Five per cent. per annum, and half the profits of the line after five years, is the 
guarantee. 

ad These guaranteed rents will not be payable, nor any liability incurred under the 
existing agreements for lease, until the respective lines shall be completed and ready 
for traffic. The fixed rent is limited, by agreement, to the sums severally enumerated 
in the seventh column. 

e Contingent on the amount to be paid to secure 5 per cent. per annum. 

S Four per cent. per annum, and half the profits of the line, is the guarantee. 

g Four per cent. per annum, and half the profits of the line, is the guarantee. 

To guarantee £14,000 for annual tolls, which amounted, during the first year, 
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to £12,500. A joint guarantee with the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton 
Company, to commence after that line is opened beyond Worcester, but the liability 
has been since postponed by Act 9 and 10 Vict., cap. 291. 

~ This canal, after defraying annuities and interest on debt, pays more than 64 per 
cent. on the share capital. 

Jj The subscription contracts required for these two lines have never been com- 
pleted, and the compulsory powers of their acts are therefore in abeyance. It is 
obvious that their works cannot proceed, at all events, for the present; and it is 
estimated that £22,000 will defray all existing claims on this company as subscribers. 





No. IV.—RAILWAYS, OR PORTIONS OF RAILWAYS FOR WHICH 
POWERS HAVE BEEN OBTAINED, BUT WHICH HAVE NOT 
BEEN COMMENCED. 





Amount authorized by Act. Expended to 
NAME. ae 


In Shares. | In Loans. Total. 








1. Monmouth and Hereford 

Railway .esesscsesesesss| £550,000 £183,333 £733,333 | * £58,936 
2. Wycomb Railwayf ....++. 150,000 50,000 200,000 
3. Uxbridge Railwayt........ 50,000 16,670 66,680 } + 12,788 
4. West London Extension, 


with Branch to Hammer- 
SMithT ..cccccccccccecses 280,000 93,333 373,333 


6. Henly to Twyford? -.....}} 380,000] 126,666 | 606,666 i 
7. HungerfordtoWestbury, with 

Branch to Devizes........ 600,000 200,000 | § 800,000 27,126 

Miscellaneous Expences.... es ee ee 22,189 


PORTIONS OF RAILWAYS. 
8. Oxford and Rugby (Fenny 
Compton to Rugby) ...... 
9. Birmingham and Oxford)} || .. 
(Strattord Branch) ...... 





£2,010,010 | £670,002 | £2,680,012 £269,456" 














Estimate of further existing Liabilities to be defrayed........ 80,544 





Total expenditure at present incurred.....sseee++| £350,000 








* From the disbursements for this line, the sum of £105,090, which had been paid 
under a contract for rails delivered, but not used, has been transferred to account of 
the Birmingham and Oxford Railway, on which the rails will be laid. (See No. 2.) 

+ The power to purchase these branches is in abeyance until those Companies shall 
have respectively paid up, and expended half of their share capital—a condition which 
it is not probable that they can now perform. 

t The works of these lines were compulsorily suspended under the Act of 11 
Victoria, cap. 3. 

Under the Act of 11 and 12 Victoria, cap. 74, £500,000, agreed to be subscribed 
by shareholders in the Newbury and Bath Railway Company, was ‘provided for by 
creating 5 per cent. Berks and Hants Preference Shares. ‘The sum of £46,110 has 
been received as a deposit on account of those shares, but no further call on them can 
be made until July, 1849. 

| The sums estimated in table No. 2 exceed the amount authorized to be raised 
under the Acts for these railways. 
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No. V.—SUMMARY OF CAPITAL PROVIDED, OR TO BE PROVIDED, 
BY THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 





Schedule. NAME, Expended to 


soth June, 1848.| ©auired. Total. 





No. 1,...| Main Line and Branches pro- 

ducing revenue, including 

Plant for all the lines, as 

explained ...... eecccccves 

2...++| ( Great Western Lines in course 
of construction, but not yet 
producing revenue ....e0.- 

Purchased Railways, ditto.... 

3.e.| Subsidiary undertakings, in 

which the Com- 

pany areinterested 

by subscription :— 

Amount paid ....£1,011,914 

Less amount al- 
ready raised un- 
der Great West- 
ern Guarantee . 


£9,313,320 £130,000 | £9,443,320 


955,923 


495,000 
310,116 


1,450,923 
2,666,384 


2,976,500 


549, 660) 





462,254 765,916 
269,456 80,544 


£11,311,069 


1,228,170 
350,000 

| 
£4,137,844 | £15,448,913 


4..+.| Railways, or portions of rail- 
ways, not commenced...... 























The directors having annexed to the schedules such observa- 
tions as seem likely to explain to the proprietors, in the most 
intelligible form, the financial condition of the company, have 
merely to request their attention to the conclusions which may 
be naturally drawn from this review of their affairs. 

The lisbilities of every description specified therein will tend 
to refute the misrepresentations circulated as to the amount of 
capital which must be raised by the Great Western Railway 
Company; and the directors furnish the following abstract for 
the purpose of showing concisely what is requisite to meet their 
engagements; thus— 


Assets. 
The Share Capital created prior to the 30th June, 1848, 





per Schedule No. 1 .. - oe os -» £8,160,000 
Calls received .. .» £6,478,222 
Ditto by anticipation .. " 492,228 

6,970,450 

Provides by Calls still available os es +» £1,189,550 

Cash Balance, 30th June, 1848 P 146,208 
Shares created under resolution of the proprietors of 

17th August, 1848, for the Windsor line .. a 130,000 
Subscriptions remaining to be raised under guarantee, 
to complete £1,700,000 — 660 having been 

already received) .. ea ‘ - ee 1,150,340 


Total .. wed 


be ee ae we 2,616,098 
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Engagements, 
Loans, &c., and Loan Notes pe as 
per Schedule No.1 .. .. £1,296,610 
Works, &c., ditto ; 130,000 
Great Western Lines, as s per § Schedule 
No. 2. oe ee 495,000 
Subscriptions, ditto No. 3 = - 765,916 
Existing liabilities, ditto No. 4.. oe 80,544 
———-__ 2,768,070 
Deficiency . £151,972 
Purchase money of the Oxford and Birmingham, and 
Wolverhampton Railways, including premium, pay- 
able six months after rs as dd Schedule 
No. 2.. : ‘ oe 2,666,384 
£2,818,356 


Future Capital to be supplied. 


Additional Shares (to be created aered in a. £2,460,000 
Ditto Mortgage Loans .. oe . 359,783 


£2,819,783 





The period at which it may become necessary or advisable to 
create additional capital for the purposes abovementioned, must 
of course, be contingent upon some circumstances which the 
directors cannot at present foresee or control—such as the facility, 
or otherwise, according to the state of the money market, of 
obtaining loans to pay - subscriptions, or renew mortgages 
falling due. It will, undoubtedly, be an object of great importance 
to delay the creation of additional shares, until the period when 
they may be required to pay off the purchase moneys of the 
Birmingham and Oxford, and Birmingham, Wolverhampton and 
Dudley Railways. 

It is not intended, for obvious reasons, to proceed at present 
with the railways specified in Schedule No. 4, which will be 
severally brought under consideration of the proprietofs before 
any steps are taken to construct them; and the capital requisite 
for such suspended lines has consequently been excluded from 
the foregoing abstract. The same observation will also apply to 
the Cheltenham and Oxford Railway (a subsidiary line), the 
subscription for which has not yet been made up. 

It can scarcely be necessary in this statement to dwell upon 
the intrinsic value of the several undertakings now in course of 
construction, which have been promoted as extensions and feeders 
of the Great Western Railway. The railway from Oxford to 
Birmingham and Wolverhampton, constitutes an arterial eom- 
munication into that important mineral and manufacturing dis- 
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trict—a line scarcely inferior, if at all, in point of productive 
* traffic, to the Great Western Railway to Bristol. 

The South Wales and Forest of Dean lines to Gloucester— 
the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton line to Oxford—and 
the Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth Railways, ‘are all connected 
with mineral districts, and the two former pass through the centre 
of an active manufacturing population. In those respects they 
are unquestionably better calculated to yield a busy commercial 
traffic than the Bristol and Exeter Railway, which neither locally 
possesses minerals of coal or iron, nor combines any extensive 
manufacturing interests, and is still without direct access to a 
port in the English Channel. These considerations seem to 
warrant the-belief, that the receipts per mile on the extension 
railways, leased by this company, will exceed the average at 
present received on the Bristol and Exeter line. 

In conclusion, the directors have prepared the following sup- 
plemental statements of the prospects of the company, marked 
A, B, C, D, and E, founded upon ‘the opinions and views thus 
expressed, which they submit for the consideration of their share- 
holders, They have determined to avoid speculative estimates 
as much as possible, confining themselves to a mere comparison 
of the value of new undertakings, with reference to the ascertained 
traffic on those railways now worked, which seem to bear the 
closest affinity to them,—a course which will still leave every 
individual to investigate, for himself, the circumstances of each 
line, and exercise his own judgment as to the probable result, 
when the whole system shall have come into full operation. 


By order of the Directors, 


: CHARLES A. SAUNDERS, 
Paddington Station, . Secretary. 
Nov. 9, 1848, 





(A)—PERMANENT CapiITAL Account. 
sie Expenditure for Construction of Lines. 
iles. 

198} Railways producing revenue, as per Schedule No.1 ..  £9,443,320 
56 Ditto im course of construction } No. 2 { 1,450,923 
413 Purchased railways ditto oe 2,976,500 
— Lines authorized, but works not commenced, Schedule No. 4 350,000 











2964 Total number of miles - #2 aA i .. £14,220,743 
Permanent Capital. 
Shares or stock (estimated amount) oa .» £10,750,000 


Mortgage loans oe oe os ea .. 3,550,000 


£14,300,000 
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(B)—Susscriprion Account, (NOT PERMANENT). 


Shares in other undertakings, which may be retained or disposed 
of, at the option of this company as subscribers ; per Schedule 
No. : : 


ew. =F a a af A oa -- £1,777,830 
Amount authorized to be taken -up under the powers of the : 
various acts sanctioning the respective subscriptions, upon 
which amount this company guarantee an interest of 5 per 
cent. per annum, until they redeem the principal sum bor- 
rowed; for which loans the shares are deposited as an ad- 
ditional collateral security * BS sia ai Me 1,700,000 
Yearly interest on the said sum under the Great Western gua- 
rantee, at 5 per cent. “a «+ £85,000 
Receipts :— 
Net tolls receivable at present on Stratford-upon-Avon ‘ 
Canal .. 36 - 3 * a .. £7,200 
Assumed average return on capital subscribed for rail- 
ways in course of construction— 
1,591,500/. as per Schedule No. 3, at 34 per cent. per 
annum .. aia Bes es Fo dig -- 55,700 
end 62,900 
Deficiency to be provided for on this account a .» £22,100 





(C)—REVENUE AccouNnNT. 
Great Western Lines. 


The traffic receipts during twelve months ending on the 30th 
June, 1848, after deducting the revenue of the Bristol and 
Exeter Railway (under lease about to expire on 30th April, 
1849), amounted to the gross sum of 822,746/. 
These receipts were derived from 186 miles of railway, viz., 1184 
Great Western main line, and 673* Great Western branches, 
which had been opened during an average period of twelve 
months, the rate for the whole distance being 4,423/. per mile. 
If the same average receipts per mile be assumed when the main 
railway from Oxford vid Leamington and Warwick to Birming- 
ham and the Staffordshire districts shall be opened, and when 
that additional traffic shall flow over the existing Great Western 
line and branches, the annual revenue of the 2964 miles of 
railway will amount to . aia ae cd -» £1,310,314 
Deduct working expenses, say 40 per cent. 4 nh 524,314 
Earnings wa ns sr a a a -- £786,000 
N.B. The locomotive plant now used on the Bristol and Exeter 
and the South Devon Railways will become available for work- 
ing the additional distance of 974 miles. 








*The 44 miles belonging to this company between Gloucester and 
Cheltenham were only opened on the 23d October, 1847, and the 25 miles 
between Reading and Hungerford on the 21st December, 1847, which reduce 
the average length to 677 miles of branch lines, producing revenue during the 
twelve months, 
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Additional receipts :— 
Rents (same amount as received in the year ending 
June, 1848) .. al Pa os a sg 
Interest on balances .. ap oe oe 


£812,000 


(D)—GuaRAnTEE Account. 


Miles Leased Railways. 
411} Extension Lines, as per Schedule No. 3, viz.— 
a South Wales Railway. 
ai Gloucester and Forest of Dean Railway. 
- Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Railway. 
pm Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth Railway. 
The traffic assumed to produce the same average sum per mile, 
as was received on the Bristol and Exeter Railway in the year 
ending 30th June, 1848, viz. £2,728 per mile, . oe oe 1,123,572 
Deduct working expenses, say 40 per cent oe ee oe 449,072 


Earnings .. ws os a ee -. £673,500 
CHARGES UPON INCOME. 

Rents as per Schedule No. 3.. iP oe : 
The same rate calculated on the subscriptions of this 
Company, viz.:— .. wi te ie 
£581,000 at 5 percent .. «+ £29,050 
£776,000 at 4 percent .. -. 31,040 


£376,210 


*60,090 


Total rent when the lines are finished .. 436,300 
Locomotive stock to work the above-mentioned rail- 
ways :— 
Cost £2,300 per mile, will require 
about .. ae AS .- £950,000 
Interest, wear and tear, &c., 10 per cent. .. oe 
531,300 


Profit divisible between the lessor and lessee, . re a .- £142,200 


(E)—Generau Revenve Account. 
Receipts :— 
Great Western lines, as owners, per statement C i - £812,000 
Leased railways (moiety of profit) ditto D ee es 71,100 


Net earnings re oe or 

N.B.—This calculation does not include any progressive or 
other increase of traffic over the Great Western lines coming 
from its extensions, nor any additional receipt in respect of 
rents, &c.; although the directors feel, that as this company 


£883,100 





* It will be perceived, that while the average reckoned for this company to 
receive as subscribers is only 3} per cent. on £1,591,500, amounting to 
£55,700,—the sum which is here charged as rent, to which they will become 
entitled in respect of their subscriptions on leased lines (exclusive of other 
undertakings), exceeds £60,000 per annum. 
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must derive a considerable accession of income from such 
sources, they would have been quite justified in making a 
distinct allowance for it in this statement. 

Deduct charges on income, viz. :— 

Interest on mortgage loans 3,550,000/., (per state- 


ment A) estimated at 43 per cent. perannum .. £159,750 
Annual deficiency (subscription account) per state- 
ment B SA ne be _—- ee ny. 22, 





£181,850 
Balance disposable .. os .» £701,250 





Dividend on £10,750,000 (per statement A) at £6 10s. per cent., equal 

to £698,750. 

If an increase of gross revenue on the Great Western Railway 
be obtained of only £1,650 per week, or if the working expenses 
can be reduced to 37 per cent. (without any increase of traffic), 
the earnings will be sufficient to pay 7 per cent. to the Great 
Western shareholders on the estimated stock or share capital, 





. LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 


THE attention of the Directors of the London and South-Western 
Railway Company has been called to various statements that have 
appeared in public prints, in relation to the affairs of the South- 
Western Railway. 

Although these statements can hardly influence proprietors 
who take the trouble to investigate the half-yearly reports of this 
Company, together with the additional information usually given 
at the meetings of shareholders; yet, as they are calculated, in the 
present state of the public mind, to mislead and seriously alarm 
those who are not in the habit of analyzing figures, or of closely 
considering such subjects, the directors are desirous of placing 
before the proprietors, in as plain and concise a form as they can 
devise, such facts as may assist in arriving at a just appreciation. 
of the value of the property. 

In treating of this matter, it may be necessary to premise, 
that in order to relieve the proprietors as much as Leni from 
the pressure of calls, the directors had come to the decision of 
suspending works which would require more than a year to com- 
plete (as the lines from Basingstoke to Salisbury, and from 
Farnham to Alton), and to confine their outlay to the completion 
of such lines as could be brought into profitable operation in the 
spring and summer of 1849. The following estimates have 
reference only to the latter :— 

They now proceed to show— 

1st. The powers of the Company to raise capital by shares 
and loans, the extent to which those powers have been 
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exercised, the sums already received, and the amount 
remaining to be received. 

2nd. The sums expended to the present period, and the 
further sums required to complete the works actually in 
progress, and to meet all the absolute outstanding 
liabilities of the Company, for land, works, materials, 
and expenses of every kind. 

3rd. The probable revenue and consequent dividend for 
the current half-year. 

4th. The probable dividend, when the entire capital now 
proposed to be expended shall have become entitled to 
full participation in the profits. 


First. 


The Company is empowered, by various Acts of Parliament (to 
1847 inclusive), to raise capital by shares to the amount of .. £7,434,050 








And by loans to the amount of .. ie in “a .. 2,518,746 
Total powers wt ee oe oe .» £9,952,799 
The amount in shares created is a .. £7,434,050 


Of which there remains unissued in the hands of the 
Company ee oe on ee ee oie 485,204 


Total shares issued .. ak ‘a ~“ .. £6,948,846 


Received on calls to October 21,1848  .. .. £5,621,128 
Calls paid in advance 84,245 
Add nominal addition to capital i in 1837, by 800, 0007. 

in shares having been issued at 50 per cent. dis- 








count ee ee oe me et . 400,000 
£6,105,373 
Calls still to receive .. a - oy io £843,473 
Received on loan .. my ea aa me 1,714,850 
Further power to borrow .. a - ae 803,896 
Unissued shares we ro — = - 485,204 
Amount received ts wa és -» £7,820,223 £2,132,573 
Amount still to receive ia - wi 2,132,573 
Total powers as above ~- £9,952 796 


There have been received, j in addition to "the above, 
deposits on new shares, created for the line from 
Salisbury to Exeter under the act passed in 1848.... £170,708 


SECOND. 
Total sum expended to 21st of October, 1848, in land, works, 
lant, and under every other head, is .. “a ee .. 7,326,262 
The miles of railway open for traffic. . -» 215 


The works which the directors are now engaged in in for- 
warding to completion, with the expectation of bringing 
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them into profitable working in the spring or summer 

of 1849, are the lines from— Miles. 
Guildford to Farnham .. me ae ee 10 
Guildford to Godalming .. oF os wa 4 
Extension line from Datchet to the town of Windsor 14 
The loop line to Brentford, Kew, and Hounslow 5 
Hampton Court branch’ .. “A mS bia 2 


223 say 22 


237 
To complete these (the only works now actually in progress), with 
their stations and necessary additional engines and carriages ; 
to provide for payment to the Brighton Company for the half 
of the line purchased from Cosham to Portsmouth, and a 
moiety of the cost of a proper station at Portsmouth; to pay 
interest on unproductive capital, to 3lst December, 1848; and 
to clear off all outstanding liabilities of every kind, will (after 
deducting the cash balance in hand applicable to capital) require, 
according to the most careful estimates that the directors have 
been able to obtain, the further sum of .. ed és es 745,441 


Total .. oe ne oe ee . . £8,071,703 


It will be observed that, while the powers of the company 
authorize them to raise a further sum of £2,132,573, :t will only 
require £745,441 to complete and stock the lines which it is 
now determined to finish. And, though the larger portion of 
this money will be required during the next nine months, yet 
as some part of it may be deferred for a longer period, the 
directors hope, that by the calling up of arrears, by borrowing, 
and by making the two remaining calls on the Thirds Shares of 
1846-7, in the same way as that of the 30th September, namely, 
—by giving “such shareholders as feel disposed an opportunity of 
paying, and of receiving a dividend in proportion to their pay- 
ments,” sufficient funds for the required purposes will be 
obtained. 

THIRD. 


The probable dividend for the current half-year requires but a 
few remarks. The capital entitled to dividend to 31st December 
next, provided the whole amount of scrip thirds of 1846-7 issued 
come in previously for registration, will be £3,838,260, being an 
addition over the share capital entitled to dividend to 30th June 
last, of £1,303,200. This additional amount claims dividend at 
a very unfavorable period, from causes which will be adverted 
tohereafter. The ascertained revenue, however, up to the present 
time, leaves no room to doubt that a dividend of 5 per cent. on 
the above sum may be justly and properly declared, besides 
providing the interest of 7 per cent. on the scrip shares last issued, 
and the proportionate amount, of interest on the debentures and 
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other’ fixed sums, chargeable against revenue in respect of the 
lines now opened. 


Fourtu. 


In proceeding to enquire into the probable dividend, when the 
entire capital proposed to be immediately expended shall have 
become entitled to share in the profits, the directors are desirous, 
in the first instance, to place before the proprietors a calculation 
founded (so far as circumstances admit) on ascertained facts; 
although these will be presented under every conceivable -dis- 
advantage, and will lead to the most unfavorable view that can 
possibly be taken of the result of the outlay. 

It will be recollected, that the extension of the line from Nine 
Elms to Waterloo station was opened only on the 11th July of 
this year; the Windsor line, from Richmond to Datchet, on 
22nd August; the line from Fareham to Cosham and Ports- 
mouth, on October 1st; and that the advance in the rates of fares 
did not take place till the 1st October; consequently, there is 
only the traffic of the month of October which affords any actual 
data from which to judgé of the effects of these important mea- 
sures, It is, however, well known that on most lines of railway 
the revenue of the month of October presents very nearly the 
average of the whole year. On the South-Western Railway 
(making due allowance for partial disturbing causes), this rule has 
been found, on an average of many years, to prevail with so much 
exactness, that the directors propose to adopt it as the basis of 
the following calculations. 

The receipts of the first four weeks of October, from the 215 
miles of railway now in operation, were as follow :—viz., 


Week ending 8th October, 1848 o* oe - .. £11,915 10 4 
» 15th be - 98 ea .. 10,942 16 1] 

» 22nd » os oe -_ -. 10,281 7 7 

29th " oe ee oe . 80a 


‘ £42,953 3 10 
Say Mails not adjusted oe < oe oe 360 0 0 


£43,313 3 10 

Or, a weekly average of £10,828, say for 52 weeks .. £563,056 0 0 
Assume the product of 22 miles to be opened in 1849, to 

Ss  * 57,616 0 0 


yield the same proportion 


£11,936 per week, or for the year a .. £620,672 0 0 
Deduct working expenses, 40 percent. .. ». 248,268 0 0 


Balance .. — .. £372,404 0 0 


eel 
When the whole proposed ontlay of £8,071,793 has been incurred, the 
capital account will probably stand thus :— 
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Received from shares .. be .. £6,071,703 
Add nominal addition as before stated 400,000 





Shares entitled to dividend .. £6,471,703 
Loans on debentures ‘e «» 2,000,000 





£8,471,703 
es 
The preference charges against revenue will be as follows :— 
Interest upon 7 per cent. scri -- £11,949 0 0 
43 per cent. on loans, £2,000,000 .. 90,000 0 0 
Interest on Exeter, Yeovil, and Dor- 
chester, and Windsor shares os 11,000 0 0 





112,949 0 0 


Net Balance... es ae .. £259,455 0 0 


4 per cent. on £6,471,700 of share capital, would require £258,868. 


No credit whatever is taken in the foregoing account for the 
large outlay incurred on objects beyond the 237 miles of railwa 
in question, in works and land paid for on the lines on which 
operations are now suspended; nor for the large amount of 
property, consisting (on the Richmond and Metropolitan Exten- 
sion lines alone of 327 houses) of land, houses, &c., which it has 
been found necessary to purchase on the various lines of the 
Company, amounting in value to not less than £250,000; nor 
for surplus rails, worth upwards of £50,000 ; all of which may be 
realized as proper opportunities offer, and the proceeds made 
available for the reduction of the bonded debt; nor for the rents 
hereafter derivable from the 264 arches of the viaduct from Nine- 
elms to the Waterloo-road. 

It will be ebserved, also, that the preceding calculation of 
future income is based upon the receipts of October; the un- 
seasonable weather of this month (eight days only out of the 
thirty-one having been fair) must, however, make the calculation 
founded upon it below the truth. If the inclement weather 
could be supposed to exist permanently,—if the general pressure 
arising from a succession of deficient harvests, political convul- 
sions on the Continent, and commercial distress were to be per- 
petual,—if nothing whatever be hereafter realized from the large 
surplus property of the company,—if the opening of the most 
eligible metropolitan station were to have no increased effect on 
the revenue,—if the large extent of new lines just opened are to 
be assumed to have attained at once to full maturity, and, for the 
first time, the gradual but steady increase, which has hitherto 
attended all railways, were not to show itself in the future traffic 
of this line—then, according to the above estimate, the share- 
holders in this company would be obliged to submit to a dividend 
of little more than 4 per cent. per annum, Such a state of things 
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is not only improbable, but, judging from all experience, im- 
possible; and the directors (still confining their views only to 
the 237 miles which will next year be in operation) beg briefly to 
remind the proprietors of some of the grounds, which have been 
stated on former occasions, on which they rest with undiminished 
confidence in the expectation of a far more prosperous issue. 

Out of 215 miles of railway, from which the present revenue 
is deriyed, 83 miles have been opened within little more than 
twelve months, and 26 more not quite four months; a progressive 
annual increase may, therefore, be confidently anticipated, until 
the resources of these districts are fully developed. 

The following statement of the traffic of the line from London 
to Southampton, from the first entire year of its opening, and for 
the five following years, will show, in some degree, the effect of 
time in augmenting receipts; though it is right to mention, that 
the fair comparison from year to year is somewhat disturbed by 
the opening of the line to Gosport (fifteen miles) in February, 
1842, and of the Guildford branch (six miles) in 1845, neither 
of which, however, at those early periods, brought any large 
accession to the previous traffic, though some addition is, no 

- doubt, attributable to these causes :— 


Receipts from July 1, 1840, to June 30, 1841, ae £267,000 


Year ending June 30, 1842 " 294,000 
* June 30, 1843 awe me a 316,000 
xa June 30, 1844 ‘“ wi = 331,000 
ra June 30, 1845 i a “ 350,000 
a June 30, 1846 sa ai és 373,000 


The unusual wetness of the summer and autumn has thus far 
afforded scarcely any opportunity of exhibiting the effect which 
may hereafter be expected to be produced, by bringing Windsor, 
Staines, Ascot, Kew, Hampton Court, Kingston, Brentford, 
Wimbledon, Wandsworth, ‘Twickenham, Richmond, &c., into 
close connexion with the enormous population of the metropolis, 
by the recent opening to the Waterloo-station ; the directors will 
be hardly thought sanguine, if, in looking at the general attraction 
of those places, they should anticipate from these sources, in a 
few years, an amount of passenger traffic almost without prece- 
dent for the distance-over which it will travel. 

Improved economy in the working of railways is, also, without 
doubt, an important source from which increased net revenue is 
to be derived. The subject is daily better understood, and neces- 
sity compels attention to it. From the very low scale of fares 
and rates adopted by the. South-Western Company for two or 
three years past, and from the frequency of trains, the per cent- 
age of their working expenses on gross revenue has been high; 
the raising of the rates will, of course, diminish this per centage, 





am © 46, ris oa pa ee ee 
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as would also an increased traffic on the same number of miles. 
From these combined causes, and from the great diminution of 
the charge for maintenance of way, which will take place at the 
expiration of the contract in 1850, the directors have strong hopes 
that the working charges may, without diminishing public con- 
venience, be brought down in a few years to 35 per cent. on the 
gross traffic. 

Without dwelling too long on points with which the ‘large 
body of the proprietors are probably familiar, the directors, with 
the full conviction of the hazard of dealing with the future; have-’ 
yet no hesitation in placing the following prospective estimate 
before the proprietors, as one which they hope to reglize at no 
distant period, if the country should again be’ blessed with its 
ordinary condition of prosperity ; viz. :— : ‘ 


Traffic, 14,4311. per week, for 52 weeks .. Ru a -. £750,412 
Working expenses 35 percent. .. ve ee ¥ .. 262,644 
£487,768 


Interest charges on revenue as in the former estimate .. £112,949 
Less interest at 44 per cent. on 300,000/., assumed as 
realized out of the present unproductive assets of the 
company, and applied to extinguishment of the bonded 
debt to that amount .. - ‘a os a 13,500 
 ———— — 99,449 


Net Revenue at ae a i“ A os £388,319 





or 6 per cent. on the share capital called up of £6,471,703. 


The increase of traffic required to effect this result will be 
£2,495 per week. It remains for the proprietors to-consider how 
far this expectation, with the other conditions of the estimate (or 
their equivalents), may be reasonably entertained. 

Having thus disposed of the four main branches of the 
subject, the directors proceed briefly to the notice of the remain- 
ing points of interest connected with the affairs of the South 
Western Company. As regards the lines recently in progress, 
but now suspended, it is not necessary here to discuss the policy 
which led to their commencement, since it has been the subject 
of consideration at various meetings of the proprietors, and has 
received their repeated sanction; for the present, it may suffice 
to remark, that though these undertakings, so long as they are 
incomplete, are necessarily unproductive, there can be little doubt 
that, at a future day, they will assume a value which does not 
now attach to them, and will cease to be a burthen upon the 
resources of the company. To that future day, it is probably 
most prudent that the further consideration of them should be 
postponed. 

The proprietors were informed, at the last general meeting, 
VOL, VIII. 3 L 
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that .no contracts had been entered into for agar y with 
works upon any part of the line between Waterloo and London 
Bridges, and that the directors had no intention of proceeding 
without giving the proprietors the fullest opportunity of recon- 
sidering the propriety of the measure; the same may be said in 
to the lines from Salisbury to Exeter. The directors 
have always been of opinion, that the construction of these lines 
would afford a great public convenience, complete an important 
chain of communication between the East and West, and also 
secure a large district of country—which appears naturally to ap- 
pertain to the South-Western line—from the injurious interference 
of rival companies. Those opinions they still hold; but it is 
obvious that, in the present condition of railway property, they 
could not be urged forward to completion, without creating a 
awa upon the proprietors so severe, as to counteract any 
ture advantage that might be expected from them. The direc- 
tors have, therefore, only to repeat the assurance that has already 
been given, that no further engagement in relation to those lines 
will be entered into, until the matter shall have been again 
formally submitted to the reconsideration of the proprietors, spe- 
cially convened for that purpose; and until the whole of the 
shareholders shall have had an opportunity of recording their 
votes, and a decided majority shall ioe determined in favour of 
the prosecution of the undertaking. 

The directors are not without hope, that the conferences 
which have recently taken place between the directors of the 
London and North-Western, the Great Western Companies, and 
themselves, may lead to arrangements which, without injury to 
the interests of the proprietors, will secure the convenience of 
the public. 

n conclusion, while the directors would carefully guard 
against exciting hopes that the future may not realize, they 
would fail to do justice to the property under their guidance, were 
they not, on this occasion, to point out some of the undeniable 
advantages in the present position of the South-Western Railway 
Company :— 

1. The expenditure may be limited to the sum already men- 
tioned (£8,071,703), and the capital account speedily closed by 
the completion of those works now in progress, unless the pro- 
ptietors should, at some future time, deem it expedient to extend 
their operations. 

2. There are no positive guarantees or liabilities, whatever, 
of any comparative importance, in respect of lines actually com- 
menced. 

3. The amount of the debenture bonds of the company is 
unusually small, in proportion to the capital paid up and to the 
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net revenue; the company has always kept below its powers in 
this respect. There are no loan notes, promissory notes, or bills 
of any kind whatever afloat, or debts beyond ordinary current 
expenditure unpaid. 

4. The line in possession of the South-Western Company is— 
with the exception of a small proportion of Windsor capital not 
yet purchased, and the line from Cosham into Portsmouth (four 
miles), held jointly with the Brighton Company—wholly its own ; 
there are no tolls to pay to any other company; and, notwith- 
standing the heavy parliamentary expenses, the loss that may 
possibly arise from some of its engagements, entered into at a 
period of great excitement and difficulty, and the great cost of 
the two miles to Waterloo Station, it is still believed to be the 
cheapest line terminating in the metropolis, and occupies within 
it the most central position. 

5. If the parliamentary expenses have been great, the outlay 
has been attended, on the whole, with marked success; it has 
driven off injurious competition, and has so fenced the line in all 
quarters, that any serious interference with its main traffic in the 
future is highly improbable. A friendly alliance has just been 
concluded with the Brighton Company, under the powers of an 
Act of Parliament, mutually beneficial to both companies, and 
the sanction of the proprietors of the South-Western Company 
only is required to give it permanence. 

Lastly. The directors will venture to affirm that, taking all 
the foregoing circumstances into consideration, they are justified 
in coming to the conclusion that—though temporarily—the South- 
Western Company will be obliged to submit, in common with 
most other railways, to a reduction in its dividends, its position, 
both as respects its finances and its prospects, is one of peculiar 
safety ; and that time, and a restoration of general prosperity, only 
are required to prove that the expectations they have deliberately 
expressed are well founded. 

On behalf of the Court of Directors, 


W. J. CHAPLIN, 
November 8th, 1848, Chairman, 





YORK AND NORTH MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


A GENERAL desire having been expressed by shareholders in 

railway undertakings for an explicit account of their financial 

position, the directors of the York and North Midland Railway, 

in compliance with that desire, beg to submit the following 

statement of the affairs of the company, and the extent of its 
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liabilities in respect of the works now in progress, and the com- 
pletion of such as are at present in contemplation :— 


The share capital of the company on which dividend is payable out of the 
revenue derived from the lines, comprising the whole of the consolidated stock, 
and the East and West Riding shares, on which the full amount is now called 
up, is 3,147,5007. Of this amount, however, 250,000/., being 5/. per share on 
the East and West Riding capital, will not be entitled to dividend until next 
half year. The loan capital of the company is at present 1,023,9317. 

e amount expended on the lines which have been constructed or pur- 
chased up to the present time, (including the sums advanced to the Hull and 
Selby Company to complete the lines under lease from them), is 4,290,415/. 
8s. 4d. 

These works being now very nearly completed, the amount to which the 
company will be liable in respect of them can be accurately stated ; and esti- 
mates have been prepared of the works required for the extension from 
Burton-Salmon to Knottingley, and for that which will connect the Market 
Weighton line with the Hull and Bridlington line near Beverley. The 
directors compute the amount which will be required for all these purposes 
(after deducting the value of the surplus land) at 330,000/., making the gross 
expenditure of the company about 4,620,0007. The whole, when complete, 
will, give to the company a total mileage of 211 miles (exclusive of the Hull 
and Selby lines under lease), at an average cost per mile (after enesing the 
sums advanced to the Hull and Selby Company as above mentioned) of 
20,0007. per mile. 

The directors having no present intention of constructing the other lines, 
for which powers have been obtained, the arrears of calls, together with the 
sum which the company has yet power to raise on debentures, will amply 
supply the amount required for meeting the expenditure above mentioned. 

Tie directors estimate that the traffic to be derived from these lines and 
the lines under lease will produce a gross annual revenue of 520,000/., being 
at the rate of 10,000/. per week, and that the working expenses will amount 
to 137,0007. The interest on debentures, including the sum which will have 
yet to be provided for the works before mentioned, will be 66,281/. per annum; 
and the annual rent of the Hull and Selby and Bridlington lines, together 
with the interest on debentures on those lines, is 76,5727. After deducting 
these charges, a net income of upwards of 240,000/. will remain applicable to 
dividends, being more than seven and a half per cent. on the amount of the 
share capital. The rate of interest at present paid on the debentures of the 
company is at an average of nearly five per cent.; but the directors cannot 
anticipate that in future years it will amount to that per centage. It may 
fairly be hoped that in times of ordinary prosperity the loans will be replaced 
as they fall due at a rate of interest not exceeding four per cent. 

The directors feel the greater confidence in their estimate of the produce 
of the traffic, when they compare it with the receipts of the last twelve months, 
during which the traffic on the lines of this company has suffered, not only 
from the commercial distress which has generally prevailed, but also from their 
peculiar character ; a considerable portion, being in a great measure, used as 
pleasure lines to Scarborough, Harrogate, Bridlington, &c. 

The directors have much pleasure in stating, that they have made an 
arrangement with the Great Northern Railway Company, by which the two 
companies will have mutual advantage in working the traffic of that line 
between York and Doncaster, when the intended Knottingley extension shall 
be completed; and the directors think they are not too sanguine in expecti 
that a very considerable amount of new traffic, both in passengers and minerals, 
will be thereby secured to this company, as the traffic from the districts through 
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which the Great Northern line passes will thus be brought to York over 21 
miles of the main line of this company, and a considerable portion distributed 
on the branch lines. 

Part of the traffic of the York and North Midland line, which was tempo- 
rarily diverted to the lines on the western coast, previously to the opening of 
the bridges across the Tyne and Tweed, may now be expected to be 
regained. 

A large source of traffic has also been recently opened, by the arrangement 
for the supply of coals from the north, at Hull, and for its shipment at that port. 

The directors have still a confident hope that it will not S long before the 
undertaking resumes its former position, with regard to remuneration to the 
shareholders, They would remark that an average increase of 700/. per week 
in the receipts, which would not necessarily involve any material increase of 
expenditure, would yield 1/7, per cent. additional on the share capital; and it 
affords them great satisfaction to know that the new lines—some of which 
were forced upon them by the competition of other parties—have placed this 
company beyond the possibility of sustaining injury by their traffic being 
diverted, as they are not aware that any line can possibly be constructed which 
will not tend rather to increase than diminish the business on their own lines. 

The directors have subscribed 40,0007. to the Malton and Driffield line, 
but they have entered into no engagement with any other company. 

The directors, having regard to the general interests and wishes of the 
shareholders, do not at present propose making any calls on the Hull and 
Selby purchase (Preference) Shares. .The shareholders will have observed 
that the sum of 300,000/. appears in the last two half-yearly statements of 
account, as having been appropriated to the general construction account, on 
loan from that stock. The directors are of opinion that the interest on this 
sum ought not at present to be paid out of the revenue of the company, inas- 
much as a large proportion of it has been applied on providing rails and other 
materials for the extensions about to be made, and the remainder in the con- 
struction of lines which are not yet productive to the company ; and they are 
confirmed in this opinion, when they consider that the whole amount of interest 
with which the capital account of this company has hitherto been charged, is 
no more than 6,085/. 


(By order) WM. GRAY, Jun., Secretary. 
York, Nov. 14th, 1848. 





YORK, NEWCASTLE, AND BERWICK RAILWAY. 


In accordance with the wish expressed by a considerable 
number of the shareholders in this railway, the directors have 
prepared the following statement, showing the present position 
of the company, and the estimate which, after careful considera- 


tion, they have formed of its present and future liabilities and 
prospects :— 


The total amount expended in the works undertaken by the 

company, to the lst November inst., is oe ee .. £5,375,483 
The estimated amount of the gross sum which will be required 

for the completion of the works now in progress, and of the 

new works proposed to be executed, viz. :—the Washington, 

Kelso, Alnwick, and Warkworth branches, the Tyne and 

Tweed bridges, the Auckland Valley line, aud the Tyne Docks ; 
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and including, also, the completion of the Pontop and South ; 
Shields purchase, and the Sunderland Dock subscription, is . 1,869,228 


Making the gross amount of the capital to be ultimately raised £7,244,711 





Or, in order to have a sufficient margin for contingencies, say £7,300,000 





It will be satisfactory to the shareholders to be informed that 
this amount of capital can be realized by calling up what remains 
unpaid on the extension shares, No. 1 and. No. 2, and by ex- 
ercising the powers of borrowing to the extent of £1,550,000, 
including the existing mortgage debt, which at present amounts 
to no more than £722,073. 

When all the works shall have been completed, the aggregate 
length of the several lines of railway in the possession of the 
company will be 330 miles; and the directors calculate that the 
gross income they may fairly expect to derive from the whole 
will be not less than £1,040,000 per annum, which is after the 
rate of £20,000 per week. 

This income will be subject to the following annual charges, 
viz. :— 


For working expenses. . ee £300,000 
For interest on borrowed capital, taken at £1, 550, 000, at 43 4 

per cent. 69,750 
For rent payable to the Great North of England Railw ay Com- 

pany, including interest on their debentures .. 151,400 
For rent payable to the Hartlepool Dock and Railway Company, 

including interest on their debentures .. ee oe 39,880 


Total ee ee ee ee + £561,030 





Showing a clear annual profit of £478,970, which, after yield- 
ing a dividend of £7 per cent. per annum upon the share capital 
of £5,750,000, will leave a surplus income of £76,470. 

In estimating the prospective gross income of the company at 
£1,040,000 per annum, the directors rely upon the following 
considerations :—The revenue now produced by the traffic upon 
the 270 miles of line at present in operation, is after the rate of 
about £720,000 per annum, or £13,846 per week. This, it 
must be remembered, is the produce of a year of severe com- 
mercial depression, during which the decrease of passenger traffic 
upon railways has been unprecedented. But there can be no 
doubt that the revival of commerce will restore that steady pro- 
gressive improvement of railway traffic in all departments, which 
has been previously experienced. In the article of coal alone, 
the published returns show that the quantity exported from the 
ports of Durham and Northumberland during the last four years 
has increased after the rate of 454 per cent. in that short period. 
The Auckland Valley line, which the directors propose to con- 
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struct immediately, will open out a rich coal field, and the 
directors confidently expect will prove in the highest degree 
productive. The formation of the Tyne Docks, and the com- 
pletion of the Sunderland Docks, will afford vast facilities to the 
exportation of coal, and cannot fail to assist most materially in 
the development of that traffic which is now suffering considerably 
from the want of dock accommodation. The improvement of 
the general traffic of the lines by the opening of the bridges across 
the Tyne and Tweed, has not yet had time to exhibit itself 
to any extent; but that it will produce a very large accession of 
revenue, there cannot. be the slightest doubt. Upon all these 
unds, the directors feel great confidence in anticipating, that 

y the time the additional sixty miles of line shall have come into 
operation, the gross annual income will reach the amount at which 

ey have estimated it. 

It is not the intention of the directors, at present, to commence 
any of the works for which parliamentary powers have been 
obtained, besides those already referred to. 

The proprietors are aware, that out of the money raised by the 
calls already made upon the guaranteed stock created for com- 
pleting the purchase of the Great North of England Railway, a 
large sum has been passed by way of loan to the general con- 
struction account. This it is the intention of the directors to 
replace; but they do not propose to make any further calls upon 
the guaranteed stock for some time to come. They have little 
doubt that when the period arrives for completing the purchase, 
the holders of Great North of England stock will be content to 
accept the debentures of this company at a moderate rate of 
interest. Presuming such debentures to be taken, the calls 
already made upon the guaranteed stock of this company will 
then come into dividend ; and, calculating that such dividend will 
be after the rate of £7 per cent., the amount of extra dividend 
and interest, thenceforth to be paid, beyond what is already 
charged, will be about £40,000 per annum, and this will be 
amply met by the estimated surplus income. 

The directors are happy to state that their engagements with 
subsidiary undertakings are of trifling amount. This company 
has a collateral interest in the Sunderland Dock Company, to 
which the shareholders authorized the directors to subscribe. 
Parliamentary sanction has not yet been obtained for this sub- 
scription, in consequence of the requisite power having, from 
accidental circumstances, been omitted to be sought for last 
session, but in the ensuing session this will be remedied. 
Another undertaking to which the directors propose that the 
company shall contribute, is the Aberdeen Railway, and they 
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have agreed to recommend to the-shareholders to subscribe for 
£50,Q00 of the Preferential Stock issued by that company. The 
directors think it highly expedient that this company should 
possess an interest in the lines on the eastern coast of Scotland, 
when they find competing companies using great exertions to 
secure the whole of the traffic north of Edinburgh. . 

Many of the proprietors are aware that the directors have 
entered into a provisional agreement for leasing the Newcastle 
and Carlisle, and Maryport and Carlisle railways, and a con- 
siderable number have intimated their disapprobation of the 
measure. The directors trust it is unnecessary for them to state 
that they would not embark in any new undertaking, unless they 
were persuaded that it would prove advantageous to the company. 
They do not, liowever, intend to press the acceptance of these 
leases upon the proprietors in opposition to their wishes, being 
quite prepared to take upon themselves the responsibility they 
have incurred on behalf of the company. 

In conclusion, the directors beg to assure the proprietors that 
nothing can be more satisfactory to the board than the present 
position of the company, whether in reference to its traffic, or to 
the expense of working it; and they have no hesitation in ex- 
pressing their unshaken confidence in the soundness and stability 
of the undertaking with the management of which they are 
intrusted. This confidence is founded upon their experience of 
the steadily-increasing traffic which every year has brought upon 
the lines, notwithstanding the check occasioned by the recent 
extraordinary commercial depression ; and upon their conviction 
that, as a railway undertaking, the property is wholly unassailable— 
that no traffic can be abstracted from it by competing lines, 
and that an unfailing source of continually improving revenue is 
secured to it in the inexhaustible mineral wealth of the counties 
of Durham and Northumberland. 

By order, 


JOHN CLOSE, 


Secretary. 
York, Nov. 14th, 1848. 
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LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAILWAY. 


Tue directors of the above line have issued the following state- 
ment :—In compliance with the prevailing desire for authentic 
information on the position and liabilities of railway companies, 
the directors of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company 
have prepared the following statement in reference to their under- 
taking. The following accounts show the extent of the company’s 
liabilities and expenditure under four separate heads, viz.: 1. The 
lines opened for traffic; 2. The lines in progress; 3. The lines 
leased by the company; 4. The lines not yet commenced. The 
payments are all up to the 21st of October last. The estimated 
amount for completion includes a sufficient sum for additional 
stock for tlie new lines, and for the enlargement of stations on 
the old lines. 


1.—Tue Lines OPENED For TRAFFIC. 





Miles 


of Total 
ean Railway. 


cost. 


Paid. 


Estimated 
Amount 

to complete. 
To pay. 





Manchester and Leeds Main Line, £ 
Oldham Branch, Heywood Branch, 
Halifax Branch, Stations, and 
Working Stock ...6..ccccccess 56% | 3,797,439 | 132,561 | 3,930,000 

Ashton Branch, double line, including 
the intended Junction with the 
Huddersfield and Manchester Line : 

OE WURFURIERS «0.0 oc ccccccsece 63 204,303 | 34,697 239,000 


& 


£ 


Oldham Extension Line and Mumps 
BED ovcncnsccncasnesscenen 1$ | 135,000 | 34,000a} 169,000 


Manchester and Bolton Railway and 
Kearsley Branch, Stations by Act 
1846, and Manchester and Bolton 


Comal (50 MRS) 02. ce cecccece 11 | 983,131 | 66,869) 1,050,000 
Heywood Extension Line, and Fork 
NE «no's we bdeb eee ees 4%} 150,000 | 14,000 164,000 


Wakefield, Pontefract, and Goole 
Main Line, and Askern Branch.. | 37% 650,000 | 70,000 720,000 
West-Riding Union Line, Mirfield to 
Low Moor (including a portion of 
the Parliamentary expenses, viz., 
£67,000) ...cceeeeeceeeeseees | 7%} 230,150 | 79,850 | 310,000 


124} | 6,150,023 | 431,977 | 6,582,000 




















a A proportion of this amount is chargeable to the Oldham Alliance 
Company. 

6 This amount includes the provision necessary to accommodate the 
merchandise traffic on the opening of the Liverpool and Bury line. 
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2.—Tue Lines in ProGress. 








ss Estimated 
— By ee ye 
a To pay. 
Burnley branch, alterations at Bury  £ £ z£ 
(including Fork to the East Lan- 
cashire Railway at Bury)....,... | 9 257,691 130,309 | 388,000 
Ardwick branch ......... errr - ii 110,829 14,171 | 125,000 
Methley branch (including work done 
on the Oakenshaw branch)...... 54 48,275 65,725 | 114,000 


Liverpool and Bury Railway, viz.,— 
Main line, Tythebarn-street Exten- aa 
sion, a and Liverpool station.... |28% | 1,001,206 | 473,794 |1,475,000 

Liv 1 Dock branch b ........ | 1 100,000 25,000 | 125,000 

Huddersfield and Sheffield Railway, 


viz.— 

Main line, Holmfirth branch, half of 
line from Paddock to Huddersfield, 
and Huddersfield station....... . |154 | 500,572 | 229,428 | 730,000 

West Riding Union Railway, viz.— 

Low Moor to Bradford, Low Moor 
to Halifax, and station and work 
at Leeds (including the balance 
of parliamentary expenses, viz., 
£107,000) eee ears seeeeeeeee 

Manchester, Wigan, and Southport 
Railway— Wigan contract (includ- 
ing the whole of the parliamentary 
and other expenses prior to ob- 
Guiming Phe Ack) 2... c cccccccccs 3 162,664 62,336 | 225,000 

Working stock for new lines, interest 
on unproductive expenditure, and 
COMEINGENCIES 2. ccocccecseecs | O 252,000 | 300,000 | 552,000 


76} | 2,750,153 | 1,920,847 |4,671,000 


11g | 316,916} 620,084 | 937,000 




















a The land part purchased, but the works not yet contracted for. 

aa Contribution of the East Lancashire Company not included. 

6 The land purchased, but the works not yet commenced. (Under the 
control of the East Lancashire Company.) 


3.—Lines LEASED BY THE ComPANY. 


Proportion of Rent and Interest, payable by the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway Company. 
The North Union .. on me ne oon = «. £32,443 
Preston and Wyre, average annual payment for the next three years 32,049 
(Both these lines are leased jointly with the London and North- 
Western Company. The Lancashire and Yorkshire Company 
have 34-94ths of the North-Union, and 2-3rds.of the Preston 
and Wire.) 
Sheffield, Barnsley, and Wakefield Railway, ten miles in length, 
5 per cent. on £260,000 oo eo | 6s oe oe 13,000 
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Guarantee will not take effect until 1850, conditionally on 
the line being then completed. 


4.—Tue Lines not vet CoMMENCED, 


In which the Company have an interest, either wholly or in part, and which will 
not be made without the authority of the Shareholders, 


























Raireor. Paid. To pay. Total. 
£ £ £ 
Middleton Branch ....+es.se0. 1% 1,690 35,460 37,150 
Bacup Branch ........++++ee0s 8} 2,556 178,788 181,344 
Coal Branches, and Holmfirth 
Branch Extension .........- 73 1,000 113,620 114,620 
Remainder of the Manchester and 
Southport Line... ... 0.020000 41 1,500 | 406,539 | 408,039a 
Remainder of the West Riding 
EEE n.cabbaaededecees 26 ait 753,000 753,000 
Oldham Alliance ............6. 22 26,552 123,448 150,000a 
Liverpool, Manchester, and New- 
CUMS SUNCHON. . oc0cccccccce 52 17,741 115,592 133,333a 
1584 | 51,039 | 1,726,447 | 1,777,486 





a These amounts represent the company’s contributions, the remaining 
capital being found by independent parties. 
From accounts Nos. | and 2, the past payments amount to .. 8,900,176 
Leaving to be paid, fully to complete the lines opened and in progress 2,352,824 


£11,253,000 


—for which the company will possess 200 miles of railway and 16 miles of 
canal; and in right of the three lines leased by the company, they will have 
the use of 59 miles more. The total amount of expenditure on the West 
Riding Union lines now in progress, including the whale of the parliamentary 
expenses, viz., 174,000/. will be 1,247,000/.; or should the proprietors here- 
after determine to make the line from Bowling to Leeds, the additional nine 
miles of railway would increase that amount by 320,000/., leaving a total 
expenditure on the West Riding Union railways, in that event, of 1,567,000/. 
for about 284 miles of railway. The company’s acts autherize an expenditure 
of 2,666,6667. on the lines im this locality. With regard to the lines classed 
in Statement No. 4, one general observation may suffice. They will not be 
executed unless the proprietors should think fit to authorize them. There is 
one line, however, in this class, viz., that portion of the Manchester and South- 
port Railway from Pendleton to Wigan, involving an outlay of 310,000/., to 
the early completion of whieh the directors attach the utmost importance. 
The 74 miles of old line belonging to the company—comprising the Man- 
chester and Leeds and Manchester and Bolton lines oy od and their branches, 
produced, for the twelve months ending June last, 440,000/. of gross traffic, or 
6,000/7. per mile per annum, being more than double the average mileage traffic 
of all the railways in England. Some of their new lines, as the Liverpool and 
Bury for instance, are not inferior in position, nor in the importance of the 
towns served by them, to the old lines. 
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Future Cau.s. 


Calls will be required for. three purposes :— 

1. To pay off “Loans in anticipation of calls,” subject to the provisions 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Act of 1844, for which the remaining calls and 
arrears on the Manchester and Leeds 100/., 50/., and 25/. shares, 
are answerable, and will be required in the amounts and at the 
dates following :— 

Manchester and Leeds. : 
£100 £50 £25 


Now called .. v » £086 060.. £806. Iwas 
1849, February ‘ ws S-@ @ .. S.8.@... 00 0 
» March va es 6 0 0 o0os8. .. 30 0 
= OU 6c fii Kh 6 0 0 3 0 0 3.0 (0 
1850. April .. ‘ 200 ; Oo ® .. 00 0 
1851. January 0 0 0 0. DB. B 2. 110 0 








£100 0 0 £50 0 0 £25 0 


2. To pay off mortgages capitalised in the creation of fifth shares, or 
so much of the same as may fail to be renewed. Upon this point 
there can be no certainty; but the directors wish to observe that, 
during the last twelve months, they have succeeded in renewing 
at least one-half of the loans from time to time falling due ; and 
supposing the extreme case of no future renewals being obtained, 
the calls upon the fifths would extend over a period of five years, 
viz. :—1848, 20s.; 1849, 32s. 6d.; in 1850, 40s.; 1851, 50s.; 
1852, 50s. ; and in 1853, 27s. 6d., per share. 

In the above cases, it should be observed that the capital account 
of the company will not be increased, except to the extent of 15s. 5d. 
per share on the fifths shares, which will be applicable to new works. 
Should one-half of the fifths mortgages be renewed, it is estimated 


that a call of 20s. per annum, for the next three years, will be suffi- 
cient to cover the repayments. 


fo) 


3. To meet future payments for works embraced in statements Nos. 
1 and 2. From those statements, it will be seen that the total 
amount required for the completion of lines already opened or in 
progress is 2,352,824/., towards which the company will have the 
following resources, viz. :-— 


Calls on Manchester, Bolton, and Bury shares .. , -» £43,407 
»» Manchester and Leeds fifths, 15s. 5d. per share aa 92,334 

» Manchester and Leeds Extension shares, proportion ap- 
plicable to works in progress 377,863 

»» Manchester and Leeds six per cent. preference shares, 
issued .. “a ~ ee ie 187,662 
» Liverpool and Bury ‘shares - - - i 133,420 
» Huddersfield and Sheffield shares 74,060 

» . West Riding Union rene pee applicable to works 
in progress ee ee , ee «+ 412,976 
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Arrears of calls past due... oa ~ oe .» 341,000 


1,662,722 

Less calls for the above objects, paid in advance .. 20,000 
1,642,729 

Balance to be raised by mortgages or otherwise -- 710,102 
Total as oa = ae .. £2,352,824 


The mortgage powers of the company not yet exercised, are more 
than adequate to cover the above balance. 


List showing the probable Amount of Calls to meet the foregoing objects, which 


must, however, be taken as subject to modification, from time to time, by the 
Directors. 


























Bolton, & Bury. and Leeds, aie and Shemela. “woes 
ae £100 £32 | £50 £50 £20 

a en on oe ee 

£e@4|'| 2 «24.|\ 2 02418 « «i 2248 

Now Called ..| 93 0 0}13 0 0; 43 0 0/43 0 0| 7 0 O 
1849, January. 000; 0 0 0; 00 0}; 4 0 0; 0 0 0 
» February} 0 0 0} 2 00| 300) 000; 10 0 
>» March.. 000110601 0606066; © 60 Ci ft Oe 
er 5 0 0} 110 0| 3 0 O| 300) 000 
» October. 0 0 0 110 O 6900;|090060114 68 
1850.March..| 0 0 0] 15 0} 000] 000; 150 
oo Apel... 20 01 00 0) 180 01 6 @ Gi € Ce 
» Septem.. 0 0 0 so ®@ 00 6); 0.80 86 100 
1851. January.| 0 0 0] 10 0; 0 0 0 000!100 
100 0 0\21 5 0\50 0 0/50 0 0/13 5 O 








GENERAL SUMMARY. 


TasLe No. 1.—Present position of Loan Account. 
Total amount of present bond and mortgage debts ... £2,406,484 
Viz. :-— £ 


Bonds oem a wes wa ; 503,812 
Mortgages capitalised in the fifths shares ... 1,225,444 





Amount of loans covered by shares issued ons 1,729,256 
Mortgages covered by 7,021 fifths shares, not 
issued a . 140,420 


Balance of mortgages not represented by shares 536,808 





Total amount of mortgages not covered by 
shares issued... wie ie su -_— 677,328 





Total debt pen wie ah w»  £2,406,584 
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Taste No. 2.—Estimated position of the capital account at the end 
of the year 1855, assuming one-half of the mortgages represented 
by fifths shares issued, to be renewed and other calls to be made, 
as shown in the tables preceding. 


Total capital to complete lines opened and in progress, £ 
(see statement Nos. 1 and 2) eve o +» 11,253,000 
Payments on account of projects not yet commenced, 
(see statement No. 4) on oon an oe 51,039 
, 11,304,039 
Viz :—Share capital _ in 9,083,717 





Mortgages covered byshares issued, £833, 111 
Mortgages not covered by shares 


issued ls oes oes 1,387,211 
——_———. 2,220,322 
—— 11,304,039 
LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE SHARE AccouNnT.—A. 
Receipts. 


From East Lancashire and Lancaster and Carlisle shares, which £ 
became the property of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company, 














and were sold in pursuance of the agreements with Manchester, 

Bolton, and Bury, the North beans and deagers and North 

Western Companies js . 65,523 
Balance on ia o ie be os es +» 43,081 

108,604 
Payments. 
py ed Discount. Calls. Total. 

For oy vey on Manchester, aioe, z£ £ £ £ 

and Bury fractions in allotments . 1,087 ie oe 1,087 
For 923 Liverpool and Bury shares.. | 34,436 ae 10,038 44,474 
For 2,282 Manchester and Leeds Ex- 

ES oe 5,507 ca 19,150 24,657 
For 60 Huddersfield and Sheffield 

GROMER E 60 cc ccccccccencocecees 662 oe 2,280 2,942 
For loss on Preston and Wyre ‘shares 1,116 oe ee 1,116 
For 150 Oldham Alliance sharesa .. - 91 300 209 
For 6,448 Manchester and Southport 

DR scceuecceaas ouaKe seanen re 10,700 | 20,311 9,611 
Total expended on shares connected 

with this company.........s00- 42,808 | 10,791 | 52,079 84,096 
For 500 Huddersfield and Manchester 

shares.. 2,493 De 15,000 17,493 
For 2, 000° Liverpool, "Crosby, “and 

Southport eer ane 15 i 7,000 7,015 

















45,316 | 10,791 | 74,079 | 108,604 


a Purchased for the purpose of qualifying directors to represent the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Company. 
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Suarez Account.—B. 
Shares not issued, including all of Doubtful Ownership. 
7,021 Manchester and Leeds 207. shares Se bs -. £140,420 
384 


vi pe - 321. shares a és Pen 12,288 
30 Wakefield, Pontefract, and Goole 25]. shares .. ‘ 750 
4,808 West Riding Union 20/. shares .. os 26 oe 96,160 
17 Liverpool and Bury 50/. shares oe ee 850 
26,787 Guaranteed 6 per cent. 10/7. shares ee ee 267,870 
Total ee ee ee se £518,338 
— 
By order of the Directors, 
Manchester, J.S. HERON, 
Nov. 10th, 1848. Secretary, 


Added to this financial statement, there appears a report from 
the committee of shareholders, who are inspecting the position of 
the company. This report states that they are still engaged in 
examining the company’s accounts, having the assistance of an 
accountant. With regard to the works of the company, it recom- 
mends the completion of the Bradford contract, extending from 
Low Moor, and connecting the Cleckheaton branch and all the 
other lines from Manchester and Liverpool on the. west, and 
Wakefield and Goole on the east, with that important town and 
neighbourhood, and the suspension of all works on the Halifax 
contract, which embrace the line from Low Moor to Halifax and 
Sowerby Bridge, and which, when completed, will make the 
shortest line of railway communication between the eastern and 
western termini, or the important districts of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. The report concludes with the expression of a very 
favourable opinion as to the future prospects of the company, and 
recommends the exercise of a just and proper economy, 





MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


AccoRDING to public announcement, the directors of the Midland 
Railway Company have prepared the following tabular statement for 
circulation among the shareholders, with a view to exhibit— 

1. The stock, share, and loan capital. 

2. The cost of lines producing revenue, and of working stock, 

8. The probable cost of lines in course of construction, not pro- 
ducing revenue. 

4. Lines guaranteed and leased by the company. 

5. Lines in which the company is interested by subscription. 

6. Lines for which Acts of Parliament have been obtained, but 
which are not under contract. 

7. Summary of capital to be provided by the company. 
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No. 1.—Stocx, SHare, anp Loan CaPiTAL. 
Midland Consolidated Stock, including 25,000/. 
Midland Preferential Stock, guaranteed a mini- 
mum of 6 per cent. be me ae ..-£6,580,786 
77,246 50. shares.. ile eee eee ... 83,862,300 0 
Birmingham and Derby Consolidated Stock «- 978,533 9 


_ 
J) 





oe coor 


£11,421,620 2 
In the above is included the nominal addition to 
capital, from shares issued at a discount by the 
three companies, previous to the amalgamation... 627,463 0 O 





£10,794,157 2 4 
The amount uncalled or in arrear, including the 


Bristol and Birmingham shares ... ie .-- 2,602,615 17 10 





Proportion of stock and share capital actually re- 
ceived... ies ae: oni rae ...£8,191,541 








4 6 
Amount of debentures, loans, &c. ... eae ...£3,766,419 O O 





N.B.—In addition to the above, the company hold 9,007 shar 
of 40/. each, not yet issued, amounting to 360,280/. 





No. 2.—COST OF LINES Se AND OF WORKING 





Estimated 
Amount re- 
Total Ex- {quired tocom- 
penditure to | plete Land o 
October 24, land Works of Total. 
1848. Roads and 4 
Stations. 


Name. 


Miles. 





£ £ £ 
Midland, viz.:— North Midland, Midland 


Counties, and Birmingham and Derby... .|1814 
N ottingham and Lincoln Railway, including 
gas y Branch ao ag gg ae ee 36 
Syston and Peterborough Line, includin , Rg 
a rchase of Oakham Canal........... . 48} 9,692,149 384,245 | 10,076,394 
Nottingham and Mansfield Line to Kirkby.. -| 123 
Mansfield and Pinxton Line ..........0+++| 74 
Ashby Canal and Tramways .........-s00. 
*Working Stock, including Engines, Car- 
riages, Waggons, &c., Stationary Engines, 
MOOS, BC. ceccccccreccesceceecscccccce 1,672,265 30,000 | 1,702,265 


_) 








2853| 11,364,414 | 414,245 | 11,778,659 














* The outlay of £1,702,265 for locomotive engines, carriages, waggons, &c., is to 
eo for the working of the main line and branches, comprising a total of 498 miles. 
his will give an average of £3,418 per mile, not by any means an excessive amount, 


considering the nage re character of the line, and the proportion which the heavy 
traffic bears to the other receipts. 
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No. 3.—PROBABLE COST OF LINES IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION, 
NOT PRODUCING REVENUE. 





Estimated 
Total Ex- | Amount re- 











| 
| 
| Fi di . 
penditure. | quired to com- 
NAME. | = | to Oct. 24, bem Works Total. 
a 1848, of Roads and 
Stations. 

| £ £ £ 


Leicester and Swannington Improvements, 

Extensions, and Branches ...+-seesseeeee| 204 

Erewash Valley, Extension to Pinxton ... | i 

Erewash Valley, Extension towards Clay! 391.796 321.000 712,796 
oy apr arian. | ’ 


OEE coccccvocccesseccocosccccosccoce| 
Mansfield and Pinxton, widening and im-| 
PTOVINE .cccccccccccccccccceccsccccecs| 
| 





274 














The directors expect the Leicester and Swannington to be finished in the spring 
of next year; and that part of the Erewash Valley under contract, and the Mansfield 
and Pinxton Railway, in the autumn. 


No. 4.—LINES IN WHICH THE COMPANY IS INTERESTED BY 








SUBSCRIPTION. 
, 
| & en Exhale 
142 ota mount 
Name. | bern subscrip- ae still to be 
| oF tion. _— called. 
je 
£ £ £ 
Manchester, Buxton, and Matlock Junction 
4 14,250 shares of £16 each* .....ccccccees 12 228,000 57,000 21,000 
South Staffordshire, 6,000 shares of £12 eacht| 233 72,000 39,000 12,000 


Manchester and Lincoln Union Railway and 
Canal Company from Stavely to Worksop, 
7,500 shares of £8 2s. each} ...ccccecsee 

South Devon, 1,000 shares of £50 each, and 
1,000 preference shares of £25 each§ ....) 57 75,000 75,000 ‘nil. 


— 60,750 30,750 nil. 














923 435,750 | 201,750 33,000 














* It is proposed at present to continue this line only to Rowsley, 12 miles from 
Ambergate, for which £21,000 additional from this company will be sufficient—viz. 
£14,000 in 1849, and £7,000 in 1850. , 

+ A further call of £2 per share will, it is believed, complete this line. 

+ This has become part of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
and Canal Company ; it is understood that no further calls will be made. 

§ These shares came into the possession of the company through the purchase of 
the Bristol and Birmingham Railway. 


VOL, VIII. 38M ~ 


’ 
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No. 5.—LINES GUARANTEED AND LEASED. 











3 Rate of Amount of 
Name. =) Capital. Guarantee. Dividend 
a per Annum. 
£ 8. £ ad. 
Sheffield and Rotherham .... 9} 150,000 0 | 6 pr ct. perp. 9,000 0 0 
Erewash Valley .....cceesee| 214 145,000 0 | 6 pr ct. min. 8,700 0 0 
Bristol and Birmingham ....| 944 | *1,799,902 15 | 6 pr ct. perp. | 107,994 3 3 
Leicester and Swannington..| 16 140,000 0 | 8 pr ct. perp. 11,200 0 0 
Leeds and Bradford ........| 43 900,000 0 |10 pr ct. perp. | +90,000 0 
185} | 3,134,902 15 226,894 3 3 

















* The sum received and receivable on account of the Bristol and Birmingham 
Stock is only £1,744, 420, owing to the issue of some of the shares at a discount. 


+ Only 5 per cent. is pay able for the present half-year, but the full dividend will 
be due in July, 1849 


No. 6—LINES FOR WHICH ACTS OF PARLIAMENT HAVE BEEN 
OBTAINED, BUT WHICH ARE NOT UNDER CONTRACT. 























Amount authorized by Act. | © 
s 
Name. In Stock | 3 
and |7,.%,| Total. | & 
Shares. <5) 
£ £ | £ 
Extension from Leicester vid Bedford to Hitchin, | 2,250,000 e- | 2,250,000 | nil. 
and to Northampton and Huntingdon ......| 280,000 e- | 230,000 
Erewash Valley Extension to Clay Cross* .... | 
Enlargement of Masborough and Normanton 34,000 e» | 984,000 | nil. 
TTD datearintaibencnsnterenceeees| SEL «| aera 
Birmingham Extension .....cccccccscccccsoces | 
Nottingham and Lincoln Extension at Lincoln . 33,025 ee 33,025 | nil. 
Ripley Line and Branches, Junction at ane | 
Eaton, Masborough and Rotherham Junction, | 
Cinder-hill Branch, Coal Station at Derby, | 
and enlargement of De erby and Burton Stations a4, 93,000 | 31,000 | +124,000 | nil. 
Gloucester and Stonehouse ...... (esvebens 110,000 os 110,000 | nil. 
King’s Norton and Hales Owen .. 130,000 |43,300 | 173,000 | nil. 


Clay Cross and Newark{ ......++.-- cccccce a 580,000 «- | 580,000 } nil. 
Leicester and Nuneaton....ccccccccccccccccce | 360,000 “a 360,000 | nil. 
| 
! 
| 


Burton to Nuneaton ..cesessees one 656,000 ee 656,000 | nil. 





4,556,025 |74,300 | 4,630,325 











* 23 miles under construction, to connect the Erewash Valley with the Mansfield 
and Pinxton, the cost of which is ‘included in Table No. 3. 

+ Of this sum 18,3107. 16s. 1d. is to be found by ‘other parties, if the lines are 
made, powers having ‘been taken only for their accommodation. 

t The branch to Southwell (23 miles) has been made, and the cost is included in 
that of the Nottingham and Lincoln Railway. 

§ The engineering and parliamentary expenses incurred in obtaining these dif- 


ferent Acts of Parliament, and in opposing hostile schemes, are charged to ) the general 
account, 











ral 
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No part of these works will be undertaken without the previous 
sanction of the proprietors. A pledge to this effect was given at the 
last half-yearly meeting. 

The Leicester and Nuneaton Railway Act contains powers for the 
London and North Western and Midland Companies to purchase the 
railway, either together or separately. The directors are of opinion 
that it ought to be wholly in the hands of this company; and they 
have so agreed with the London and North Western Company, sub- 
ject to the sanction of the shareholders. Although the Act contains 
powers to raise 360,000/., the line from Leicester to Nuneaton is esti- 
mated to cost only 250,000/. 


No. 7.—SUMMARY OF CAPITAL TO BE PROVIDED BY THE COMPANY. 








Estimated 
xg 
AME. require otal. 
Oct. —~ natty 
‘ plete. 
£ £ £ 


Lines producing revenue, including plant for 
main line and branches. (See Table No. 2).. | 11,364,414 414,245 | 11,778,659 
Lines in course of construction. (See Table 
WO. B) savcccesevececcesoess eccccccccccce 391,796 321,000 712,796 
Subscriptions to other companies. (See Table 
NO. 4) ccccccccccccccceccsccccccccccccece 301,750 33,000 234,750 


11,957,960 | 768,945 | 12,726,205 

















It will be seen, on reference to Table No. 7, that the amount of 
capital required to complete the main line and branches, with the sub- 
scriptions to other companies, is 768,2451. 

To meet this outlay, the company have the power of 
making calls, which, with the arrears, will amount to £2,602,615 





9,007 shares, of 40/. each, not yet issued... on sie 360,280 

£2,962,895 
Deduct for completion of main line, branches, &c. + 768,245 
Balance available for repayment of loans ‘ai ..» £2,194,650 


When the lines now in course of construction are completed, 
the company will possess 498 miles of railway, 30 miles of canal, and 
13 miles of tramway, under its own control; and a pecuniary interest 
in 922 miles of railway, the traffic of which is likely to increase that 
of the main line, 

In looking at the future prospects of the company as to dividends, 
o directors give the following facts for the guidance of the share- 
iolders :— 


3M 2 
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The average receipt per mile per annum for the year 
ending ... pe ese ane ... dune 30, 1844 was £2,426 


” ” ” ” 1845 ” 2,948 
” ” ” ” 1846 ” 3,391 
” ” ” ” 1847 ” 2,702 
” ” ” ” 1 848 ” 2,623 


The estimated average receipt per mile per annum required to 
pay 6 per cent. when the works under contract are completed and 
paid for, is about 2,850/. 

In considering the probability of an increase of 230/. per mile per 
annum, as compared with the average mileage receipt of the year 
ending June 30, 1848, it is necessary to bear in mind that more than 
153 miles of railway have been opened by this company since Mid- 
summer, 1846, and a considerable portion within a few months only; 
that the traffic of a district is not thrown all at once upon a railway, 
but that it requires some years for its development; that the traffic 
of this railway has suffered severely from the depression which has 
been felt in all departments of commerce; that it has also suffered 
from the abstraction of traffic, caused by the opening of the Trent 
Valley, Caledonian, Great Northern, and other lines; but it is hoped 
that a general revival in trade, and the opening of the East Lancashire 
railway to Colne; the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, from 
New Holland and Great Grimsby to Lincoln; the Matlock and Mid- 
land to Ambergate; and the South Staffordshire Junction with the 
Birmingham and Derby—all of which are within a few months of 
completion—will enable the company to realize the above increase. 

(By order of the board of directors) 


J. F. BELL, Secretary. 
Derby, Nov. 17th, 1848. 





EASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY, 


Tue directors of the Eastern Counties Railway Company, in com- 
pliance with the wishes of many of the shareholders, publish the 
following statement in relation to the present and prospective financial 
position of that company. 

They have endeavoured so to class the expenditure and liabilities of 
the company, as to render easily intelligible a complete view of the 
company’s affairs. 

Table A is a statement of all the capital of the Eastern Counties’ 
Company raised, or requiring to be raised, to complete all works in 
hand, and discharge all liabilities, upon which interest and dividends 
will have ultimately to be paid out of the net revenue. In this table 
is stated the utmost liabilities of the company, if no new lines or works 
be undertaken. The amount of these liabilities, after crediting the 
realizable assets, is treated as so much additional capital to be raised 
by loans. The company has power to construct additional branches, 
but these will be proceeded with only under the express direction of 
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the shareholders. In the meantime, no expenditure upon them, beyond 
procuring the Acts of Parliament, has taken place. It is therefore un- 
necessary to enumerate them. 

Table B is a statement of the financial position of the Norfolk 
Railway Company, amalgamated by agreement with the Eastern 
Counties Railway Company. It is made up on like principles to 
table A. This company’s authorized new branches, not commenced, 
will be suspended in like manner to those of the Eastern Counties 
Company. 

Table C is a summary of the capitals of the Eastern Counties and 
Norfolk Railway Companies, drawn from the tables of detail A and B. 

Table D is a statement of the probable revenue of the company, 
with the anticipated amount of working expenses, and the fixed charges 
of guaranteed interest upon the same ; the net surplus being applicable 
to dividend upon the consolidated stock of the two companies. 


TABLE A. 
Eastern Counties Railway Company’s consolidated stock, 
including all York Extension shares, registered or 
entitled to be registered ... £5,886,980 
N.B. This includes a bonus capital of ‘£1 ,087, 000. 
Northern and Eastern capital, sipepinala 5 per 


cent. perpetual ae — --- £920,800 
Ditto, guaranteed 6 per cent. per -petual «+ 269,600 


———_ 1,190,400 
Eastern Counties extension stock, Nos. 1 and 2... --- 1,920,000 
Eastern Counties 5 Per cent. York Extension converted 

capital ... ae ace 43,920 
Eastern Counties 6 per cent. perpetual stock... --- 675,920 





Total share capital carrying fixed interest or dividend ... £9,717,220 
Amount of Eastern Counties debentures and 

bonds, issued for Eastern Counties Railway 

Company .. oss .-- £820,616 
Ditto advanced to Norfolk Company one ... 30,000 





850,616 
Balance of liabilities beyond assets, to be discharged at 
various periods during next year, including 50,0004. 
for contingencies beyond all known liabilities «» 283,757 


Total share and loan capital and liabilities on ... £10,851,593 





N.B.—In arriving at the balance of liabilities remaining to be paid 
as above, credit has 1 been taken for the following items, viz. :— 
Cash in hand, and call on 6 per cent. stock one .. £151,365 
Balance of that stock remaining unissued at par oe 38,340 
Estimated amount of realizable surplus property, and for 

debts due from sundries, and from the Norfolk 

Company “ce eee oes one oy ove 136,800 
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Arrears due on York Extension shares ... wed ia 60,120 
£386,625 
Total liabilities ... Ses Sl ... £670,382 
Deduct assets as above ... _ —_ 386,625 


Balance ... es £283,757 





There remain outstanding beyond these items a few assets, such 
as further surplus property, estimated at 30,0001, &c. The net 
amount receivable from these further assets will diminish pro tanto 
the balance of liabilities above debited to capital ; but being uncertain, 
and difficult or tedious to recover, they have not been valued as pro- 
ducing any fixed amount. 


TaB_e B. 
Norfolk Railway Company's Consolidated Stock, includ- 
ing the aggregate of the 8,707 new £20 shares which 


have been registered, and are being called up... .-- £1,040,390 
Norfolk Company’s Guaranteed Five per Cent. Stock ... 300,000 
Norfolk Company’s Guaranteed Five-and-a-half per Cent. 

Stock ... saa was 105,000 
Norfolk Company’s Wav eney Valley Shares, Guaranteed 

Five per Cent. when duly registered ... eee 36,980 


Lowestoft Company Guaranteed Six per Cent. Stock ... 120,000 
Lowestoft Company Guaranteed Four per Cent. Stock, 
with equal participation in surplus profits ... oe 120,000 





Total share capital carrying fixed interest on dividend £1,722,370 
Amount of Norfolk and Lowestoft Companies’ Debentures 507,500 
Further liabilities to be paid in order to close 

the capital account, including Fakenham 
branch, and Lowestoft Harbour, and debt 
to Eastern Counties Company for advances £186,178 
Less the amounts due from calls to be 
made, and arrears of calls, &c., on above 
capital... ve ee £113,485 
Surplus property realizable «- 15,000 





Total available assets ws ip = 128,485 





— 


Remaining to be paid... ons “on sie one 57,693 





Total share and loan capital and liabilities of Norfolk 
Company aie oe one ‘ne peo ... £2,287,563 





N.B.—The Eastern Counties Company have a guarantee, that 


the amalgamated capital of the Norfolk Company shall not exceed 
2,300,000/. 
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Tas.e C. 

Total Eastern Counties Consolidated Stock entitled to 
dividends “a . £5,886,980 

Total Norfolk Company’ s Consolidated Stock when paid 
up. N.B.—87,070/. not yet paid up . ee «-- 1,040,390 
£6,927,370 

This joint capital, divided into 20/. shares, amounts to 

346,368 shares. 

Eastern Counties’ GUARANTEED STOcKs. 
Northern and Eastern... nee Bas ae ... £1,190,400 
Extension Nos. 1&2... te _ -.» 1,920,000 
Converted York Extension Capital oh oan “ 43,920 
Six per cent. Perpetual Stock... ne i -- 675,920 

NorFroLtk Companies GUARANTEED denen 
Guaranteed Five per cent Stock ... -“_ ue --- £300,000 
Ditto Five-and-a-half ditto... te baa _ 105,000 
Ditto Five ditto, when registered ... ose ose 36,980 
Ditto Lowestoft six per cent. ditto... ove doe 120,000 
Ditto Ditto, Four per cent. ove ove 120,000 
Debenture Bonds of Eastern Counties’ Company -- 850,616 
Liabilities of ditto .. aes oti so 988,767 
Debenture Bonds of Norfolk kk Company sins eos ..- 507,500 


Liabilities of ditto .. ‘ wok ane ja 57,693 


Total Capital of Eastern Counties and Norfolk Railway 
Companies, inclusive of £1,087,000 of bonus mein as 
before mentioned ae ; oe .-£13,139,156 


When the Harwich branch and iid shall have been completed, 
(to cost not exceeding £153,000 for a single line), the Eastern Counties 
Company have agreed to lease this branch at 4} per cent., and half 
profits. 

Tase D. 

The total receipts for the current half-year will, it is expected, 
exceed 400,000/.; but looking at the additional mileage recently 
opened, and to be ‘opened,—at the further natural development of the 
traffic through agricultural districts, which experience shows is of 
slow but steady growth,—and at the great and unprecedented de- 
pression in the present trade of the country, it is considered that the 
income for the year commencing July, 1849, will be not less than 
940,000/.; and it is to be anticipated that this revenue will be sus- 
ceptible of increase. A deduction of 350,000/. per annum for working 
expenses, will be found, it is hoped, to exceed what those expenses 
will be actually reduced to, by the economy which will be constantly 
exercised in every department of the undertaking. The guaranteed 
interest on the Northern and Eastern capital, ‘and on the Eastern 
Counties’ and Norfolk stocks, debentures, and liabilities, will, as 
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appears by reference to tables A and B, amounf in the aggregate to 
320,548/. The net surplus will be applicable to dividend. 

N B.—It will be found that in the above sum of 320,548/., interest 
at 5 per cent. has been charged on all the borrowed capital and lia- 
bilities. Any saving upon that rate will tend to increase the dividend. 

During the current half-year a considerable portion of the capital 
will be unproductive, and during next half-year the same will be the 
case, and the interest on that portion will not, therefore, be chargeable 
to revenue; but due allowance has been made in the liabilities for pro- 
Viding this interest. The calculations of revenue, and the full charges 
upon it, before referred to, will therefore take date from July, 1849. 

When the dividend on the 20/. shares exceeds 5 per cent., then 
920,800/. of the Northern and Eastern capital has the right to par- 
ticipate equally and rateably in the dividend beyond 5 per cent, 

When the dividend on the 20/. shares exceeds 6 per cent., 269,600/. 
further of the Northern and Eastern capital, and 675,9201.—the 
amount of the 6 per cent. perpetual stock—will have the right to 
participate equally and rateably in the dividend beyond 6 per cent. 

It is impossible not to foresee that, at intervals in a series of years, 
the net revenue will be called upon to contribute more than ordinary 
sums for the replacement of the perishable portions of the permanent 
way and working stock. The only practicable method of dealing with 
this contingency is the creation of a depreciation fund, if the pro- 
prietors think fit; or to leave the shareholders of the day, when the 
extra outlays are made, to bear them. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ABOVE TABLEs. 

It will be observed that, exclusive of 87,070/. to be called up on 
certain Norfolk Company’s shares, the entire amount of further 
capital required by both the Eastern Counties and Norfolk Com- 
panies will not exceed 355,000/, a sum which may be reduced 
by receipts from further surplus property, &c. This amount 
will be required in various sums over next year; a large portion 
being liabilities for working stock not yet delivered, and for property 
not yet conveyed to the company. 

The total number of miles of railway belonging to the Eastern Coun- 
ties Company, after the entire expenditure of the capital comprised in 
the summary Table C, will be 322 miles. Neither the Eastern Counties 
Company nor the Norfolk Company has subscribed to any other line 
of railway, and each is entirely exempt from this species of burden. 

On the other hand, the company will have the advantage, without 
such burdens, of the Great Northern Company’s loop line as a tem- 
porary feeder at Peterborough, and of the following mileage as per- 
manent feeders, viz:— Miles. 

Eastern Union Railway, when completed, about.. 150 

Midland Railway, Syston to Peterborough, and at Syston 

communicating with the North and North West oon. & 

East Anglian Railw aYS «. oo 64 

Newmarket and Chesterfield Railway ‘and Cambridge 

Branch ... = sii = “sé 
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When the Great,Northern Line shall be finished and open between 
Peterborough and London, and when the Eastern Union Line, between 
Stowmarket and Norwich, shall also be completed, some traffic will 
be abstracted from the company, or lessened in the mileage run upon 
the Eastern Counties Railway, and consequent productiveness; but 
the amount of traffic abstracted or lessened by these new lines will, 
it is considered, be compensated for by the additional cross traffic 
brought from the Great Northern Company’s districts upon the por- 
tions of the Eastern Counties Railway in the counties of Cambridge, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk, and also by the additional traffic likely to be 
received on the Colchester line from that part of the agricultural 
district between Stowmarket and Norwich, at present without railway 
accommodation. 

It will be observed with satisfaction, that the debenture debts of 
the two companies, form little more than one-tenth of the aggregate 
amount of their capitals. Large borrowing powers still exist un- 
exercised ; therefore ample means can thus be provided for discharg- 
ing the remaining liabilities. 

The guaranteed interests are all permanently placed upon the 
firmest commercial footing, and entitled to the utmost confidence as 
investments. 

As regards all that portion of the capital of the Eastern Counties 
and Norfolk Companies which participates in dividends derived from 
net surplus revenue, it is certain that the traffic of the lines is yet 
far from being fully developed to the extent which further exertions 
will produce, aided by the advantages of the London terminus at the 
river Thames and the East India Docks, and by the probable opening 
up of new connexions with the North of Europe, through Lowestoft 
and Harwich. 

By order of the Board, 
C. F, RONEY, 
Bishopsgate Station, Nov. 21st, 1848. Secretary. 





CALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 


In addition to the ordinary report, the directors have issued 
a financial statement to the shareholders, in which they say :— 


“In leaving these tables to your unprejudiced consideration, the directors 
feel confident you will arrive at the conclusion that your prospects are very 
different from what has been represented, and that the guarantees which you 
are urged to throw aside form the elements of your strength. Deprived of 
these connections, you lose one of the chief sources to which you should look 
for a remunerative return from your investment.” 


The report is divided into three parts. 
Part 1st embraces—1. An abstract of the capital of the 
company: 2, Guaranteed lines: 3. Working expenses: 4. Weekly 
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revenue required to produce dividends of 4, 5, 6, and 7 per 
cent. on the ordinary share-capital. 

Part 2nd is a statement of liabilities under proposed arrange- 
ments with Scottish Central, Scottish Midland Junction, and 
Dundee and Perth and Aberdeen Junction. 

Part 3rd exhibits lines for which powers have been obtained, 
but which will not be further acted on without authority from 
the shareholders. 

Parr I. 
Abstract of the Capital of the Company. 

The total amount of capital authorized to be raised by the company for the 
construction of the main line and branches, which are already in operation or 


in course of construction, including working-plant, will, when the whole is 
paid up, consist of the following sums :— 


1. Loan capital . be .. £1,030,200 

2. Preference share capital, bearing 7 per cent. for 5 
years, and 6 per cent. thereafter wa ica a 745,180 
3, Ordinary share capital - - wt .. 2,687,950 
Capital when the whole is paid up .. -» £4,463,330 











The above is the capital required for the main line from Carlisle to Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and the North of Scotland, including the connexions with 
the lines west of Glasgow, the Buchanan Street station, and improvements on 
the Garnkirk and Wishaw lines, and which will be sufficient for their con- 
struction, and for the plant necessary to work them. 

The Acts authorizing the above capital contain powers to raise an additional 
sum of £200,000 on loan, but it has not been found necessary to take authority 
to exercise these powers. 


(2.) Guaranteed Lines. 
The following is a list of these lines :— 


Amount 
Rate of o 
Miles. Capital. Dividend. Dividend. 
Clydesdale Junction ...... o> Ee £450,000 6 per cent. £27,000 
Wishaw and Coltness ...... 13 240,000 105 ,, 25,200 
Glasgow, Garnkirk, and Coat- 
| rr a sn 156,355 8 - 12,508 
; 150,000 5 * 
Glasgow, Paisley, & Greenock 22 500.000 4 } 27,500 
Loan capital of Wishaw, 
Garnkirk, and Greenock 250,000 12,500 
REPOS. . co.cc ccccee — —— —_—_— 
, a Bf £1,746,355 £104,708 








N.B. The rate of dividend payable on £150,000 of the Greenock Com- 
pany’s capital is 6 per cent. till November, 1853, and thereafter 5 per cent. 


(3.) Working Expenses. 


The length of the Caledonian line is :— Miles. 
From Carlisle to Carstairs Junction .. ia “a te on fae 
Edinburgh Branch .. a oo Seu 


Branch from Carstairs to Junction with Wishaw line ne oe 12% 
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Castlecary Branch .. -» 103 

Short branches connecting the Clydesdale Junction with the 
Greenock and Ayrshire lines, the Castlecary branch with the 
Garnkirk, and the Garnkirk Extension into Glasgow... 


Total Caledonian Proper .. co Eee 

Add length of subsidiary lines worked by Caledonian Company, on 
which guaranteed dividends are payable as above “- .. 63 
Total mileage os oe oa eye ne oo IO 





It being impossible to calculate the rate of working-expenses with precision, 
the directors state the cost upon those lines which lie nearest, and bear the 
greatest resemblance to those traversed by the Caledonian, and which, as given 
in their last published statements, are at the following rates :— 


Lancasterand Glasgow North 
Carlisle. and Ayr. British. verage. 
Total per mile per annum.. £621 £848 £663 £712 0 0 
Expenses per mile per week 12 16 13 13 14 0 





—_—_——. 





If the results of the experience on these lines may be taken as applicable 
to the Caledonian Railway, £14 per mile per week, or £728 per mile per 
annum, amounting, for 190 miles, to £138,320, will be sufficient to work the 
amount of traffic indicated in the following table, as yielding dividends of 4 
and 5 per cent. From the amount of mileage which the Caledonian Company 
will work under one management, and the peculiar character of the traffic, 
passing as it does to a great extent over a long mileage, it is probable that the 
above sum of £138,320 may ultimately, when all the works are finished, prove 
sufficient to work even a larger amount of traffic; but in order to provide for 
an increase beyond 5 per cent., the working expenses are stated below at £15 
per mile when the net return reaches 6 per cent., and £16 per mile when it 
reaches 7 per cent. 


(4.) TaBLE showing the weekly revenue required to produce Dividends of 
4, 5, 6, and 7 per cent. on the ordinary share capital. 

















Interest on Remaining 
Total | Loans, for Rate 
Weekly Revenue | Working Guaranteed Dividend per cent. 
Revenue. per | Expenses. Dividends, on of 
Annum. and Ordinary Dividend. 
} Preference Share 
| Shares. capital. 
£8,592 | £446,784 | £138,320 | £200,928 | £107,536 | 4 per cent. 
9,109 | 473,668 | 138,320 | 200,998 | 134429015  ,, 
9,816 510,422 | 148,200 200,928 161,304 | 6 es 
10,523 | 547,196 | 158,080 | 200,928 | 188,188/7 ,, 








The present weekly revenue derived from the Caledonian and the gua- 
ranteed lines above-mentioned, situated to the south of Castlecary, 
taking into account the carriage of mails, rent of extra land, and 
other items not included in the published returns, may be stated at £5,300 
The weekly revenue of the Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock Railway, 
averages fully £1,000, but on the opening of its connection with 


the Clydesdale, i is estimated REE ne Sih P, 1,300 
And the Clydesdale Junction, now nearly ready for being opened, is 
estimated to produce at least.....ccssecccccccccccscccccccces 2,000 





£7,800 
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So that, in order to yield a dividend of 4 per cent. to the ordinary 
shareholders, and assuming the whole of the said capital paid up, 


there is only required a further increase per week of ............ 792 
er £8,592 


It will be seen from the previous table, that an increase of £517 per 
week over this sum of £8,592 will add 1 per cent. of dividend. 
Therefore,— 

To produce 5 per cent., the increase over the revenue of 
£7,800 before given will be........'...--ccceseeee £1,309 

To produce 6 per cent., the increase over £7,800 will be 2,016 

To produce 7 per cent , the increase over £7,800 will be 2,723 


Part II. 
Statement of liabilities under proposed arrangements with Scottish Central, 


Scottish Midland Junction, and Dundee, and Perth, and Aberdeen Junction 
Railways. 




















| Proportion of 

Capital Guaranteed Dividend 
Miles. Guaranteed. Dividend. Guaranteed by 

| Caledovian 

Company. 
Scottish Central............ 45 | £1,020,000 | £71,400 | £17,850 
Scottish Midland Junction ..| 33 500,000 | 30,000 , = 22,500 

Dundee, Perth, and Aberdeen | 

Railway Junction ........ 47 530,000 | 42,400 | 31,800 
125 | £2,050,000 | £143,800 | £72,150 





This table shows that the liability of the Caledonian in connection with 
these lines amounts to #72,150, even on the supposition that they earn 
nothing beyond their working expenses and the interests of their loans, 


Part III. 


Lines for which powers have been obtained, but which will not be further 
acted on without authority from the shareholders. 





Amount authorized by Acts. 














By Shares. By Loans, Total, 
Motherwell Branch Act, 1847 .... £250,000 | £83,300 £333,300 
Lesmahagow Branches Act, 1847. . 550,000 | 183,000 733,000 
Wilsontown, &c., Branches’ Act, 1847 250,000 | 83,300 333,300 
Dumfriesshire and Cumberland 
Branches’ Act, 1847 .......... 300,000 | 100,000 400,000 
Edinburgh Station and Branches’ | 
Act, 1847,— 
SE ceara aacaenacd £200,000 | 
Less preference shares | 
SEE cocc cs «cco | aut | 
120,820 | - 66,600 187,420 
Branch across the Clyde, &c., Act, 
DE Aone sci aned can ence oe 250,000 | 83,300 333,300 
Garnkirk, &c., Improvements Act, 
Aan nace nha Cee 45,000 15,000 60,000 








£1,765,820 , £614,530 | £2,380,350 
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GLASGOW, PAISLEY, KILMARNOCK, AND AYR RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


Report circulated by the directors of the company to the 
shareholders :— 


The directors have observed, with much regret, the depreciation which has 
taken place in the marketable value of the shares in this company. In refer- 
ence to this depreciation, the directors conceive it to be their duty to furnish 
such a full exposition of the state of their affairs as shall prevent any un- 
founded panic, and enable the shareholders and the public to judge fairly of 
the value of the stock of the company. They have accordingly instructed the 
secretary to prepare the annexed detailed statement, which they believe 
embraces every known liability of the company, with other important par- 
ticulars. 

To ensure accuracy in every detail connected with engineering and works, 
the board have submitted the statement to Mr. Miller, engineer-in-chief; and 
the whole details as to the plant and working expenses of the line have also 
been examined and certified by Mr. Johnstone, manager of the company. The 
estimates of the amount of claims for land and compensation have, in the 
same manner, been tested by the law agents, Messrs. Bannatynes and Kirk- 
wood, so that great care has been taken to secure accuracy. 

Referring to the annexed statement of liabilities, the directors may remark, 
that less than one-half of these obligations consist of debentures, on which 
the present average rate of interest is 4 per cent., and which do not wholly 
become due until 1853; there will be, therefore, ample time to provide for any 
contingency ; and it is gratifying also to be enabled to state that the company 
have not a single bill or promissory note in circulation. 

The company have granted no guarantee to other undertakings, except in 
the case of the Paisley, Barrhead, and Hurlet Railway. By it they were 
bound to pay 6 per cent, on 230,0007. but more than two-thirds of the stock 
belong to this company, and it is not expected that the Hurlet Company will 
proceed at present with their line. The company do not hold stock in any 
other undertaking, except those mentioned in the secretary’s report, all of 
which, properly speaking, are branches or extensions of your main line. The 
company, however, are under an existing obligation to the Ayrshire and Gallo- 
way Railway Company, to complete the connexion between Ayr and Smiths- 
town within a specified time; but the directors will endeavour to effect an 
arrangement to postpone any further proceedings until an improvement in the 
state of the country takes place. 

The 250,0007. of preference stock, created in August last, for the Glasgow, 
Dumfries, and Carlisle line, with a dividend of 6 per cent. for three years, and 
5 per cent. thereafter, has been all paid up. 

It is a subject of regret to notice the amount expended in parlia- 
mentary contests in 1845 and 1846, but the proceedings of other companies 
in these years made it imperative on your directors to take such steps as were 
absolutely necessary for the protection of your interests. Your position, 
however, has been, in the opinion of your directors, rendered secure; and 
everything will be done by them to prevent any further expenditure of this 
description. In connection with this subject, it may be stated, that a pro- 
position has been made by the Caledonian Company to renew their agreement 
of last session—that neither party shall, in the approaching session, introduce 
any hostile measures into parliament. In this proposition your directors have 
acquiesced. 

The capital and revenue accounts are kept quite distinct, and the greatest 
care has been always observed to charge the expenditure of the company to 
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the proper account; all repairs, and the cost of new articles to replace those 
rendered unserviceable, have been charged to the traffic account. 

The whole plant of the company is in excellent order, it is adequate for a 
large trade, and no additional outlay on this account will be necessary for a 
long time, except for mineral waggons. The works also are in a good state, 
and the capital account for the main line may be considered practically closed, 
as no further outlay will be necessary, unless sidings or short branches are 
required for additional traffic, which it is your interest to construct. 

If the receipts for the portion of the current half-year which has passed be 
compared with an equal period of the preceding half-year, and if the moderate 
estimate of the revenue, £2,400 per week for the remaining weeks of the 
current half-year, be also made, there appears a fair prospect of an increase of 
about £14,000. The traffic on the main line and Kilmarnock branch fell off 
last year, in consequence of the depressed state of trade, to an extent which 
very materially affected the dividend, and the same must continue to operate 
until a return of commercial prosperity. The traffic on the new lines, recently 
opened, is still far from being fully developed; no goods have been carried on 
them. The local mineral traffic has scarcely commenced; and there is as yet 
no traffic passing between Dumfries and Ayrshire. The revenue of these new 
lines must also be suffering from the same depressing causes that are opera- 
ting on the main line; but, notwithstanding these unfavorable circumstances, 
the gross revenue of the new lines, from passengers alone, is very encouraging. 

The amount of working expenses must necessarily be increased by the 
greater extent of the line; but it is hoped that the proportional amount, as 
compared with the revenue, will, notwithstanding the depression of the times, 
be less than formerly. To aid in this, the directors have insisted on the most 
rigid economy on the part of their manager; and, at the present moment, a 
committee of directors is now employed in thoroughly investigating the whole ~ 
details of the working expenses. 

The directors are unwilling to run the risk of misleading the shareholders 
by saying much as to the future, but their intention is— 

1st. To commence no new works without the sanction of the shareholders ; 
and,— 

2nd. To reduce the expenditure, whether of capital or revenue, to the 
lowest point. 

By an adherence to such a course, the directors trust that the very trying 
crisis will be passed through without any permanent injury to the valuable 
property committed to their charge, and that the revenue of the company will 
again rise with the returning prosperity of the country. As showing the 
elements which encourage such an expectation, the directors may state, that 
there are at present in Ayrshire several iron blast furnaces not at work, and 
others in course of being built, as well as extensive coal-fields coming into 
operation ; all of which will contribute, both directly and indirectly, to your 
revenue. 

The directors will leave it to the Dumfries Company to state their intention 
as to the further prosecution of the works on that railway. The financial 
accounts of the two companies have been kept entirely separate, and will 
continue to be so until the amalgamation, which takes place on the completion 
of the railway from Old Cumnock to Dumfries. 

The directors will only further add, that they indulge the hope that a 
thorough scrutiny of the Secretary’s statement will afford complete satisfaction 
to the shareholders. If it shall be their wish, the detailed balance-sheets, 
together with the books of the company, may be examined by any professional 
accountant in whom they have confidence ; and the board will gladly afford 
every facility in their power to his inquiries. 

In conclusion, the directors beg to record their unaltered opinion of the 
value and importance of the undertaking, and they believe that an improye- 
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ment in the commerce and manufactures of the country will certainly be 
accompanied by an increase of your traffic, and consequently a proportionate 
augmentation in the value of the company’s stock as an investment. 
By order of the Board, 
JAS. "M‘CALL, Chairman. 
Glasgow, November 14, 1848. 


The following is the abstract of the statement published by the Glasgow 
and Ayr Company :— 


ABsTRACT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


Assets as above $< ‘a re $s os -- £765,020 1 4 
Liabilities— 
1. Under contracts for works already executed, but yet 


unadjusted as to balances .. « ae 326 17 5 
. Under contracts for works in progress 40,910 2 7 
<xtra works, land and compensation, &c. 129,871 3 8 
. Parliamentary, law and engineering 

expenses... . 23,015 5 11 
. Sundry liabilitiesnot otherwise classified 173,267 2 3 
}. Mortgage debt due by the company.. 322,317 5 0 


me Co bo 


awn 


691,707 16 10 


Balance .. . £793,312 4 6 
Add—Amount expended abov e, and for which stock or 
mortgage can be issued under Acts of Parliament --  142,27411 2 








Surplus of assets .. - a oe -. £215,586 15 8 





Receipts AND EXPENDITURE. 


The amount of receipts on capital account, as detailed in 
the half-yearly balance-sheet, at 31st July, 1848, is .. £2,340,563 8 4 





The expenditure, as therein stated .. = .. 2,286,353 5 2 
Leaving a balance of .. — a ce oe 54,210 3 2 
The receipts since 31st July last. es ee ae 51,912 10 0 





£106,122 13 2 





Since the date of the above balance the principal payments have been— 


For works .. os a - am > eh 22 
Land and compensation i. a 1,088 13 8 
ayo onmaa and law expenses, “and for engineering, to 

account . A 30,588 1 8 
Plant for new branches, and for Dumfries and Carlisle 

line ea - 18,680 6 9 
Debentures, including loan over Paisle: y and Renfrew 

Railway Kis a Be he 2% 30,475 0 0 





£124,304 4 1 
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CapITaAL Stock—CREATED AND UNCREATED. 
1. Created Capital. 


1. The consolidated stock .. £1,250,000 
2. The guaranteed consolidated stock, entitled ‘to a minimum 

dividend of 5 per cent., but participating in the rate of 

dividend declared on the consolidated stock when above 

5 percent. .. 156,250 
3. 28,125 shares of £25 each, first issue—created September 9, 

1846, with a dividend of 5 per cent. until July 31, 1849, 

thereafter participating in the rate of dividend declared on 

the cseoedille ted stock - 703,125 
4. 17,807 shares of #25 each, second issue, created 14th 

January, 1847, with a dividend of 5 per cent. until 31st 

January, 1850, thereafter participating in the rate of divi- 

dend declared on the consolidated stock ‘ ie 445,175 


Glasgow and Ayr capital £2,544,550 
. 25,000 shares of £10 each, created on 24th "August, 1848, 
and raised under the Act authorizing an amalgamation with 
the Glasgow, Dumfries, and Carlisle line, with a preferable 
minimum dividend of 6 per cent. until 31st July, 1851, and 
at the rate of 5 per cent. thereafter, with participation in 
common with the consolidated stock, when it receives a 

higher dividend oe oe ee ve ee ee 250,000 


Amount of capital created .. om .. £2,804,550 





The Acts of Parliament under which the foregoing capital has been raised 
are :— 


1 Vict. cap. 117—1837 .. oe oe oe ee ve £833,300 





5 Vict. cap. 29—1842.. se oe ee ee ie 416,600 
8 and 9 Vict. cap. 95—1845 és os oe “3 272,000 
9 and 10 Vict. ~~ 60—1846 .. 80,000 
9 Vict. cap. 61—1846—Amount authorized £ 106, 666 13 4 
Deduct amount not yet raised =. ee 1613 4 
—_—_—— 106,650 
9 and 10 Vict. cap. 62—1846_ .. a “ oe ee 306,000 
9 and 10 Vict. cap. 211—1846 .. _ “ ne 100,000 
9 and 10 Vict. cap. 392—1846 .. ee oe os Pe 440,000 


Capital created for the Glasgow and Ayr Company .. -» £2,554,550 





In addition to the above Acts, the Glasgow and Ayr Company have exer- 
cised the powers conferred on them by the Act 10 and 11 Vict., cap. 183, 
altering the terms of amalgamation with the Glasgow, Dumfries, and Carlisle 
Railway Company. This Act makes it lawful for ‘the Glasgow and Ayr Com- 
pany to create £900,000 of additional capital for the Dumfries line; but this 
power has only been exercised to the extent of £250,000, and the particulars 
of this creation are stated above. 


2.—Unereated Capital. 
The following Acts of Parliament have been passed in favour of this com- 
pany, but no part of the capital authorized by them has yet been raised, viz. 
1. The Act 10 & 11 Vict., c. 184, in 1847, authorizing the untiation of 
the Muirkirk line (already formed), with the extension to Glenbuck, and sub- 
sidiary branches to Hilliar, Shields, the Lugar Ironworks (constructed), to 
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Morton Muir, and to Hillhall (constructed) ; also a line between Auchinleck 
and Ayr, with several branches from that line, and to the north and south 
harbours of Ayr, with a branch from the Belfast Union Railway to Smithstown, 
the junction with the Ayrshire and Galloway Railway. This act authorizes 
share capital to be raised to the extent of no 1,025,000 
On mortgage ee e* oe se oe 341,000 


2. The Act 10 and 11 Vict., cap. 185, in 1847, authorizin 
branches from the Cumnock Extension to Loudenkirk and . 
East Colliery; a branch from the Troon line to Busbie station ; 
a branch from the main line near Kilwinning to the Ardrossan 
Railway at Byrehill; branches from Dalry to Ittington and 
Giffordland, &c. The share capital authorized under this 
Act is.. ee ee ee ee ee . . £300,000 

On mortgage oe oe ee ée ea 100,000 


3. The Act 10 & 11 Vict., cap. 186, in 1847, authorizing 
the purchase of additional ground, &c., near the Glasgow 
terminus, for the purpose of enlarging the goods’ station. 

Nors.—No money is authorized to be raised under this Act; 
and some of the powers conferred by it have been abandoned. 

4, The Act 10 and 11 Vict., cap. 229, in 1847, authorizing the 
purchase of the Paisley and Renfrew Railway, with power to 
make the guage similar to that of the Glasgow and Ayr line— 
to lay down an additional line of rails—and to construct a 
larger wharf at the Clyde, near Renfrew. Amount of share 
capital authorized . . ee és és +» £75,000 
On mortgage “ oe o's $e ee 25,000 


5. The Act 10 and 11 Vict., cap 234, in 1847, authorizing the 
purchase of the Bridge-of-Weir-Railway, and the construc- 
tion of branches therefrom. The amount of share capital 
authorized to be raised is.. <a ee .. £150,000 


On mortgage oe te ne és oe 50,000 


£1,366,000 


400,000 


100,000 


200,000 


Total uncreated capital Pe .. £2,066,000 





MILEAGE. 


The following is a statement of the mileage of the company’s several lines 
and branches :— Miles. Opened. 


Glasgow to Kilmarnock .. ve oe -. 33% 1840 and 1843. 
Extension to Auchinleck .. ms ee -. 14 9th August, 1848, 
Main line .. ar ee .. 47% 

Kilmarnock Junction to Ayr ee 17% 1840. 

Muirkirk Branch .. ds we ¢e -» 10% 9th August, 1848. 

— and Gas-Water Mineral Branches .. ‘ 1{ 9th August, 1848. 
ton Branch e: es Pad ad ° 3% 9th August, 1848. 

Swinlees Mineral Branch .. a se +. 1h 1847. 

Irvine and Busbie Line ‘a ‘ -. 5% May, 1848, 

Irvine Harbour Branch oe wes ws te = May, 1848. 

Kilmarnock and Troon Railway .. ee «. 10% May, 1847, 

Perceton Mineral Branch .. oe ve ae = May, 1848) 

Ayr Harbour Branch bs é "ee eve % 1848, 


Miles opened ee oe 
VOL. VIII. 3.N 


3 
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Constructin 
Extension from Galston to Newmilns, which may 


be opened in two months. . Se at a 
From Auchinleck to Cumnock, to be completed by 

Ist August, 1849, if expedient .. - a 

6 

Total mileage .. ae .. 106 


} 





GLASGOW, DUMFRIES, AND CARLISLE RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Tue following statement has been issued by the directors to 
the proprietors :— 


The extraordinary depression which has so universally prevailed in railway 
roperty, has had an injurious effect on your shares, and an opinion has 
cas expressed that sufficient information has not been afforded by directors, 
to the proprietaries, of the real position and liabilities of undertakings of this 
description. 

Your directors are not conscious of having withheld a single particular 
with reference to the state and progress of the company’s operations; but 
they have endeavoured, in previous half-yearly reports and accounts, to detail 
minutely all their proceedings. 

The depressed condition of commerce and manufactures, accompanied by 
a want of confidence on the part of capitalists, have, as a necessary conse- 
quence, embarrassed in a corresponding degree the progress of all lines of 
railway in the course of construction; and it is believed that the present state 
of financial affairs in this country is almost without a parallel. The difficulties, 
therefore, which have been experienced by your directors in proceeding with 
the construction of the railway, during some months past, under such circum- 
stances, have been of no ordinary or trivial character ; they are glad, however, 
in being enabled to state, that they made greater progress than they would 
have been justified in anticipating. 

The board will now detail the exact position of the company—the liabilities 
and obligations to which it is subject—and the course of proceeding which, 
with your sanction, they propose to adopt. 

The line may be divided into two distinct portions, viz.— 

I.—From Gretna Junction to Dumfries, a distance of 24 miles; and 

II.—From Dumfries to its Junction with the Glasgow and Ayr Line, near 
Cumnock ; in length 41 miles. 

1. The first of these portions was opened on 23rd August last, for pas- 
senger traffic, and is wrought by the Glasgow and Ayr Company. Permanent 
stations are in course of erection at Annan and Cummertrees ; but at Dumfries 
and at Gretna Junction, the requisite engine and carriage sheds only are being 
built. Temporary wooden erections have, in the meantime, been made for the 
ee booking offices. There are seven contracts on this portion of the 





ine, the prices in which are ee si .. £160,536 0 0 
Deduct payments to this date 7 os si 153,660 14 0 
Balance me we Re: £6,875 6 0 

Station-house, depéts, and extra work, not included in 
contracts, estimated at .. ei a ea 35,127 10 O 








Balance to be provided for .- .. £42,002 16 0 
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2. The line between Dumfries and Cumnock is only partially let, there 
being about 14 miles between Sanquhar and Cumnock, not yet contracted for. 
The contracts let are the following :— 





Prices. Payments. Balances due. 
Dalswinton Contract .. .. £85,898 £43,305 £42,593 0 0 
Closeburn oo .. oe 44,073 16,012 28,001 0 0 
Drumlanrig do. a se 144,953 17,740 127,273 0 0 
Sanquhar | ae ee 29,623 12,473 17,148 0 0 
Balance of contracts ae -» £215,015 0 0 
Estimated cost of the unlet portion of the line between San- 
quhar and Cumnock oe ee ee -- 97,000 0 0 
Rails, chairs, sleepers, &c., after deduction of stock on hand 167,949 13 5 
Stations, depéts, and extra work not included in contracts 
already let a + os “A .. 382,830 0 0 
Unsettled claims for land and compensation between San- 
quhar and Gretna, after deduction of sums consigned .. 17,106 13 3 
Unsettled claims for land and compensation between San- 
quhar and Cumnock, estimated at .. os -. 20,615 0 O 
Estimated cost of line between Dumfries and the Junction 
with the Ayrshire line at Cumnock .. - .. £550,516 6 8 
Balance to complete line between Gretna and Dumfries, as 
above .. - ate 5% ae .- 42,002 16 0 
Balances of parliamentary, law, and engineering accounts, so 
far as rendered ay we - 26,935 9 5 
Various claims not ascertained, say cn i .. 15,000 0 0 
Estimated expenditure to be provided for oe .. £634,454 12 1 
Amount expended to November 1, 1848 “a -. 557,586.19 2 
Total estimated cost of line .. £1,192,040 11 3 








The parliamentary estimate of the cost of constructing the whole line and 
branches, exclusive of any provision for plant or interest on capital, was 
£1,200,000; and it is gratifying to state the expectation of the engineer, 
that the main line will thus be completed for a sum less than the estimate. 
This reduction would have been much greater, if it had not been deemed ad- 
visable to build bridges, and make the necessary approaches, over nearly 
thirty turnpike roads, which your Act of Parliament allowed to be crossed on 
the level. The benefit of this arrangement will be sensibly felt hereafter, as 
the revenue of the company will be relieved of a heavy annual charge for 
gatekeepers, &c., in addition to the greater degree of public safety thus obtained. 

The Dalswinton contract may be finished in about three months, thus 
giving a continuous line from Gretna to the vicinity of Thornhill, thirty-six 
miles in length. The cost of completing this additional distance is estimated at 
£110,000, after deducting the amount of permanent materials now at the 
disposal of the company. It is almost unnecessary to allude to the great 
benefits which must accrue in having this contract eompleted as soon as pos- 
sible. In the first place, it would give a continuous line from Gretna to 
Thornhill, wrought at little additional expense, while the traffic on the portion 
already opened would receive a material augmentation from this source ; and 
secondly, the intervening distance from the southern terminus of the G'asgow 
and Ayr line at Cumnock is so materially abridged, as to enable the com- 
munication to be maintained by coaches. Under such circumstances, therefore, 
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it seems expedient to make every possible exertion for the completion of the 
Dalswinton contract. , 

Tte periods for finishing the Closeburn and Sanquhar contracts have been 
extended to lst July, 1849; while the heaviest contract, that for the Drum- 
lanrig tunnel, has been re-let to a contractor, under an agreement by which he 
is bound at present only to keep the works already executed in good order, 
and to delay any active operations otherwise until Ist April, 1849, when the 
company have the option of either allowing them to be proceeded with, or of 
delaying them for a longer period. If the works on this contract are carried 
on, then it is a condition that the monthly payments until lst October, 1849, 
shall not on an average exceed the rate of £1,200, and if necessary, they may 
be reduced to £600 per month. The period of completion has been extended 
to Ist September, 1850, if the first scale of payments shall be adopted : but in 
the event of the last-mentiond reduction being made, a proportional extension 
of time for the completion of the works is to be allowed. In concluding this 
subject, it may be mentioned that the works between Sanquhar and Cumnock 
are of a very easy character comparatively, and can be completed in sufficient 
time, although not yet let. 

By the Act 10 and 11 Victoria, cap, 183, altering the terms of amalgama- 
tion with the Glasgow and Ayr Company, the stock of the original share- 
holders was restricted to £433,333 6s. 8d. For the purpose of providing the 
balance, the Glasgow and Ayr Company were authorized to create additional 
capital; and they have recently issued new stock to the extent of £250,000, 
in —— shares of £10 each. These, when paid up to the extent of 
£217,000, will enable this company to exercise their loan powers of £433,300, 
which respective amounts it is expected will enable the lme to be completed 
under the present estimates. 

The amount received on capital account, to this date, is £424,535 16 8 
Arrears of calls .. + 8,797 10 0 


Reduced capital ee .. £433,333 6 8 





The yg since the accounts were last audited, on 31st July last, has 
been £70,198 19s. 3d., and this, with the large balances then due to the 
bankers-of the company, have been liquidated by the receipts arising from the 
calls on the preference stock created by the Glasgow and Ayr Company. That 
company have an asset of 2,863 of their own shares, which although, under 
present circumstances, it cannot be made immediately available, except at an 
unnecessary sacrifice, may hereafter be disposed of at par; this stock is the 
balance of shares not taken up in the allocation made in 1847. 

The shareholders are now in possession of every fact connected with the 
undertaking which the director can furnish. The opinion of the board is 
unanimous as to the propriety of adopting every expedient to finish the line to 
Thornhill; but they fear, in the present depressed state of the money market, 
that they are under the necessity of stopping all further operations between 
Thornhill and Cumnock, until a decided improvement shall take place. 

By order of the Board, 


: JOHN LEADBETTER, Chairman. 
Glasgow, 13th November, 1848. R, Chairman 
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THE DEBATE ON THE BANK CHARTER ACT. 


[Im order to preserve in a convenient form, for present and future reference, the 
important debate in the House of Commons on the motion for a Committee of En- 
quiry into the working of the Bank Charter Act, with reference to the recent com- 
mercial crisis, we have obtained the following reports of the speeches, which we 
believe will be found accurate and impartial. We have added marginal notes to 
direct attention to the principal topics discussed; and have given the principal speeches 
almost verbatim as they were delivered.—Ed. B. M.] 








House or Commons, 30th November, 1847. 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER moved for the appointment of 
“a select committee to enquire into the causes of the recent commercial dis- 
tress, and how far it has been affected by the laws for regulating the issue of 
bank-notes payable on demand,” and he stated the reasons which had induced 
the Government to give that recommendation to the Bank of England which was 
contained in its letter of the 25th of October. He said he was prepared to 
hear the government blamed on both sides for having taken a middle course 
in that measure. Those who approved the act of 1844 would blame the 
Government for having interfered with it at all, whilst those who disapproved 
it would blame the Government for not having interfered at an earlier period, 
and would make it responsible for the misfortunes which had occurred in vari- 
ous parts of the country, and for not adopting a system diametrically opposite 
to the present. He appealed to the first party whether beneficial results had 
not accrued from the interference of the Government, and he told the latter 
party that it was incumbent on them to show that an earlier interference 
would have been useful, for he frankly asserted his conviction that an issue of 
bank-notes would not have relieved in any material degree the existing dis- 
tress. He said, moreover, that if the Government had departed further from 
the principle of the act of 1844, it would have acted against its deliberate con- 
viction ; for the Government was of opinion that the operation of that act 
during the present year had been salutary to the country. Still, though he 
was friendly to the principle of that act, he could not say that its principle was 
at all times and at all hazards to be carried into effect. When that act was 
first brought into operation, it was under circumstances of an adverse charac- 
ter, which had been unprecedented for years past, and which he hoped would 
be without parallel for years to come. We had not seen any such expansion 
of credit as had taken place, either for the importation of corn, or for the con- 
struction of public works—we had not seen any such inability on the part of 
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the commercial world to meet its engagements-—we had not seen on any for- 
mer occasion public distrust to such an amount of panic as existed six weeks 
ago; and he therefore asked what system could have guarded against events 
so completely out of the ordinary range? It was, therefore, no fault in the 
quigle of the act of 1844 that it had not guarded against a contingency 
against which no other act of the legislature had hitherto provided. 


The Reason why Government suspended the Bank Act. 


But although no provision could be made for circumstances like those he 
had mentioned, it is not because they were unforseen. Ile said, ** I am about 
to quote from a pamphlet written by Mr. Jones Loyd, one of the most distin- 
guished advocates of the principles embodied in the act of 1844, and whose 
authority, therefore, is high + rey this subject. The pamphlet was written in 
1840, but not published till 1844, and he distinctly and, as the house will see, 
plainly, points to an occurrence of such a character as that which we have 
recently seen. Ie quotes in the first place from a pamphlet of Mr. Huskisson, 
who says,—* The consequences of sudden alarm cannot be ineasured. They 
baffle all ordinary calculation. Cash is then withdrawn, not beeause the cir- 
culation is excessive, but by the country banks and town bankers, for the 
purpose of meeting possible demands on them, and by the community at large, 
either directly from the Bank, or. indirectly through the former channels, for 
the purpose of hoarding, from the dread of some imaginary or contingent 
danger. In such a crisis, every reduction in the amount of bank paper is so far 
from checking the drain that it aggravates the general distress, The possible 
cases, however, which may call for such an intervention of power are not 
capable of being foreseen or defined by law. The necessity may not occur 
again ; if it should, the application of the remedy must be left to those who 
may then be at the head of affairs, subject to their own responsibility and 
to the judgment of parliament.’ Upon these words of Mr. Huskisson, Mr. 
Jones Loyd proceeds to observe,—‘ These remarks of Mr, Iluskisson furnish 
the true answer to the memorial of the London bankers, in which they urged 
the introduction of a special clause to facilitate the suspension of the operation 
of the bill in periods of peculiar pressure on the money-market. ‘To accede 
to such a request would be virtually to destroy the efficacy of the measure. 
The commencement of a drain of bullion, and consequently of pressure on the 
money-market, is the period at which the provisions of the bill become 
practically important ; and, unless they are then strictly adhered to, the whole 
measure becomes a nullity. For all contingencies which ean be reasonably 
anticipated, and which are susceptible of being previously defined by law, the 
firm application of the provisions of the bill is essential, and against the 
occurrence of these contingencies which are not capable of being foreseen or 
defined by law, but which are not altogether impossible, the bill itself affords 
the best protection that can be obtained. Should a erisis ever arrive ‘ baffling 
all ordinary calculation,’ and not amenable to the application of any ordinary 
— the remedy must be sought, not in the previous provisions of the 
aw, but, quoting Mr. Huskisson’s words, ‘in the discretion of those who may 
then be at the head of affairs, subject to their own responsibility, and to 
the judgment of Parliament.’ Believing that such a state of things has 
arisen, when the circulation was rendered inadequate in consequence of a state 
of alarm and of panic, upon the principle contained in the quotation which I 
have just read from Mr. IHuskisson, confirmed by Mr, Loyd, Her Majesty’s 
Government felt it to be their duty to act. 


The Incidents of the Panic. 


When I came to London on the 2nd of October, I found the whole city in 
a state of the greatest excitement and alarm, and certainly L never passed 
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through so painful and anxious a — as the three weeks which succeeded 
that day. My time was oceupied in seeing persons of all descriptions from 
the moment I came down in the morning until | went to bed at night. 1 was 
informed that the rate of continuation, as it is called, was 6 per cent. per an- 
num for each day. Parties came to me, and represented that it was perfectl 
impossible that the loans could be paid back to the Bank; that if the Ban 
relied upon that for the payment of the dividends, they would be disappointed ; 
that the Bank dared not sell their securities, and, consequently, that it was 
impossible the publie credit could be maintained during the next week. 
What, however, was the fact? The loans were returned to the bank, and the 
dividends were paid in the ensuing week. I ought to state that, during the 
whole of this period, the Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank acted 
with extreme prudence and discretion, and it is satisfactory to know that, on 
the whole, the loans were very punctually repaid. The — of the notes paid 
into the Bank on account of the loans was supplied by others paid out 
in discharge of the dividends. It is worthy of note, that, although it is 
represented that the want of bank-notes was, at this period, causing the ruin 
of the half of London, more notes by £300,000 in at were paid out of the 
Bank than during the corresponding period of 1846, 

About the middle of October the failure of the Royal Bank of Liver- 
pool took place, and the intelligence reached London just at the moment 
when, according to the statements in the newspapers, a better state of 
feeling began to exhibit itself in London. The failure of that bank is 
obviously attributable to gross mismanagement. With a paid-up capital 
of little more than £600,000, they lent, if I remember correctly, no 
less than £500,000 to one house. Although, as I have stated, a better 
state of feeling had, about this time, begun to show itself in London, 
the case was different in the country. Great apprehension was entertained 
respecting an eminent broker at Liverpool, who, however, succeeded in 
obtaining assistance from the Bank of England. Another bank at Liverpool 
ealled, I think, the North and South Wales bank, failed, and much anxiety 
was felt respecting many country banks, more especially those in commercial 
districts; for, except in one or two instances, the banks in commercial districts 
have not been exposed to a severe drain. We were next alarmed by the intel- 
ligence that a bank in the West of England had failed, and it appears that it 
will be unable to pay more than a small dividend. Intelligence of the failure 
of the Union Bank at Neweastle was next received, together with an account 
of a severe run on a District Bank in that town, Allusion was made on a for- 
mer evening to the manner in which it is supposed that bank obtained assist- 
ance; but I can only state that Mr. Richardson, the manager of that bank, 
came up to London to solicit assistance from the Bank of England, and re- 
turned without having obtained it.* That in itself is sufficient to satisfy any 
person that the case of that establishment was not recommended to the 
favourable consideration of the Bank of England by the Government. It is 
true that the bank was saved by the interposition of the branch Bank of 
England at Newcastle, the manager of which was Mr. Grote, the brother of 
the gentleman of that name whom many members of this house hold in grate- 
ful recollection. Mr. Grote assisted the District Bank, because he knew the 
ruin which its fall would cause to the neighbourhood, and he therefore took 
on himself the responsibility of alfording it the means, to an enormous extent, 
of meeting a formidable rum which was made upon it on Friday and the half 
of Saturday. By that means the bank was saved, and in the afternoon of 
Saturday many of the parties who had drawn ont their money came to the 


* Sir Charles Wood subsequently explained that he did not intend to impute any 
mismanagement to the District Bank, as to the solvency of which he said no one could 
entertain a donbt. 
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bank and tendered it again in deposit. About this period the sense of danger 
was fearfully aggravated by an application for assistance to the Bank of 
England from the Scotch Banks. It has always been supposed that the 
Scotch banks rested upon so safe a footing as to be able to take care of them- 
selves, and that, consequently, it would never be necessary for them to seek 
for assistance from the Bank of England; but on this occasion the application 
was made, and certainly the statement laid before the Bank was of a nature to 
excite alarm; because, looking to the enormous amount of the deposits in the 
Scotch banks, however solid and sure may be the security of those establish- 
ments, the temporary embarrassment of a portion of them could not have 
failed seriously to aggravate the existing pressure in this country. Under 
these circumstances, the Bank of England being pressed directly for assistance 
from various quarters, and the London bankers being called upon to support 
their country correspondents, two bill-brokers stopped, and the operations of 
two others were nearly paralyzed, and thus the whole market for discount was 
thrown upon the hands of the Bank of England. Notwithstanding this, the 
Bank, as I before said, never refused a bill which it would have discounted at 
another time, but still the large mass of bills which under ordinary cireum- 
stances are discounted by bill-brokers could not be negotiated. _In this state 
of things the Bank intimated to the Government that it was impossible they 
could go on rendering assistance to the English banks and a large portion of 
the banks of Scotland, and at the same time take care of themselves (by 
which they meant complying with the law), without pressing still more strin- 
gently upon the commercial interests of this country. At this crisis a feeling 
as to the necessity of the interposition of Government appeared to be generally 
entertained, and those most conversant with commercial life, and least likely 
to decide in favour of the course which we ultimately adopted, unanimously 
expressed an opinion, that if some measures were not taken by the Go- 
vernment to arrest the evil, the most disastrous consequences must inevitably 
ensue. I took the greatest pains to ascertain the accuracy of all the state- 
ments which were placed before me. I was most unwilling to interfere 
unnecessarily, but, at the same time, I felt that I should be utterly unworthy 
of the office which I have the honour to fill, if I should hesitate one moment 
to do what I might find to be necessary because it would run counter to 
opinions I had formerly expressed. 

Evidence was laid before the government which proved not only the 
existence of severe pressure from the causes which I have stated, but also 
that it was aggravated by the hoarding on the part of many persons of gold 
and bank-notes to a considerable extent, in consequence of which an amount 
of circulation which, under ordinary circumstances, would have been adequate, 
became insufficient for the wants of the country. As soon as the panic ceased 
thousands and tens of thousands of pounds were taken from the hoards and 
deposited in banks. Parties of every description made applications to us for 
assistance, with the observation, “we do not want notes, but give us con- 
fidence.” They said, “anything you do will give us confidence; say you will 
stand by us, and we shall have all we want; do anything, in short, that will 
give us confidence. If we think we can get bank-notes, we shall not want 
them. (Alaugh). Charge us at any rate of interest you please.”’ (‘‘No, no.” 
I beg pardon of the hon. gentleman who cries “ No,” but I may be permitted 
to know what was said to me. The constant application made to us was, 
“ Let us have notes issuable by the bank ; charge us with what rate of interest 
you please, 10 or 12 per cent.; we do not want them, only let us know that 
we can have them, and we shall then have sufficient resources of our own to 
goon with.” An hon. gentleman asked the other day what had induced us 
to act on the Saturday instead of the Thursday? ‘The reason was, that on 
Friday and Saturday a very different state of things existed to what had pre- 
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viously occurred, and we were convinced that at length the time had arrived 
when, in the words of Mr. Huskisson, to which I have already referred, “ the 
stagnant and straitened circulation of the country wanted life and aid, and 
became every day more embarrassed, while each new calamity produced by 
such a state of things contributed to spread and increase the general apprehen- 
sion.” It was on Saturday, and not before, that this conviction was forced 
upon us, and it was not till then that we felt it necessary to sanction a 
violation of the law. Having determined to act, there was, of course, the 
question in what mode we should carry our intentions into effect? This 
question did not require much time for its solution, because, having had the 
matter long before under consideration, my noble friend (Lord John Russell) 
and myself had made up our minds as to the mode which we should adopt. 
I confess I should have been exceedingly glad if we could have devised any 
other effectual remedy for the commercial distress which prevailed. One 
mode of relief suggested to us was, that we should make advances of Exchequer 
bills on the security of goods. I do not know that merchants would have 
been in a better situation by giving their goods for Exchequer bills, because 
goods were quite as saleable. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” and a laugh). Another mode 
suggested was the advance of notes upon consols; but neither did that 
expedient, nor the issuing of some description of government note, appear to 
us likely to be sufficient to meet the evil. It would have been most absurd 
to act at all unless in a way which we were pretty sure would effect our 
purpose. I must also state, that the parties who applied to us, generally 
speaking, told us that, in sanctioning an issue of bank-notes, it was essential, 
for the purposes of discount, that there should be a limit to the amount of 
notes issuable. But in the state of alarm which then prevailed, it appeared 
to us that it would be unwise to fix any limit of the kind, because, whether 
the limit was £1,000,000, or £2,000,000 of notes, parties would naturally 
have possessed themselves of the amount as soon as they could, and, when 
apprehension was again roused, the same thing would have occurred with a 
circulation of £21,000,000, as with £19,000,000 or £20,000,000. 

Another and a better suggestion offered to us was, that a limit should be put 
on the rate of interest. We considered it essential in the recommendation 
that we made to the bank that a high rate of interest should be charged; not 
so much regarding whether 7, or 8, or 9, per cent. was charged, but considering 
it essential that the rate of interest should be high. Unless we did that, we 
thought we should not impose any limit whatever on the issue of notes, and 
that we should do what was very mischievous, namely, check the importation 
of bullion into this country. At the same time, we were very anxious not 
to impose a higher rate of interest than was necessary for the time, and instead 
of 10 per cent., which had been suggested, we adopted a rate of 8 per cent. A 
rate of interest of 7 per cent. would not have answered the purpose intended, 
and when gentlemen say that the high rate of 8 per cent. was fixed by the 
direction of the government and the Bank of England, they leave out of consider- 
ation the rate of interest out of doors. On the 22nd of October the rate of 
interest at Hamburgh was 7 per cent., and I have a letter from our consul at 
Hamburgh, in which he says that the rate of interest was not much less in 
any part of Germany. 

Even the rate of interest charged by the Bank of England up to that time was 
greater than iscommonly supposed. The minimum rate of 54 per cent. was not 
charged on any considerable portion of the bills which they discounted. That 
was certainly the amount for whieh they discounted some bills which had but a 
short time to run, but the average amount of their rate of discount was 74 per 
cent. The real amount, therefore, of the rise in the rate of interest recommended 
by us was, at any rate, not much more than 4 per cent., and was only | per cent. 
above the rate of interest on the continent and in America. Ifit be desirable, as 
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every one must admit it to be, that capital should be attracted to this country, it 
can only be attracted by the circumstance of foreigners obtaining a higher rate 
of interest for their money here than they can get in their own country. | 
conceive, therefore, that the mode in which we acted was the one best 
calculated to attain the end we had in view, namely, the removal of panic and 
the diminution of the chances of its recurrence. It is said that we ought to 
have left the Bank of England to fix the rate of interest, but I think it was 
but fair that we should have fixed the rate ourselves. I had no desire, any 
more than my noble friend, to shrink from the responsibility which fairly 
belonged to us, and we thought it better that we should state fully the whole 
nature of the measure which we proposed. As I have said before, what was 
essential was, that there should be a high rate of interest, and we took it upon 
ourselves to say what, under the circumstances of the times, was the proper 
amount. It has been said that there ought to be a difference made in the 
rate charged for advances made in consequence of the letter addressed by us 
to the Bank, but it is impossible to make any such distinction. An objection 
has also been taken to the paragraph claiming for the government a share 
in the profit arising from the high rate of discount charged. That paragraph 
was introduced very much at the suggestion of the Bank authorities, and was 
introduced on purpose to protect the Bank against the suspicion of inordinate 
profits. The cause of the recommendation which we made to the Bank was 
our desire to relieve the commercial interests of the country, and we did not 
interfere for the purpose of creating capital, which was of course impossible. 
That was what we intended, and I believe that it will be admitted that the 
effect intended was prodiced. I do not mean to say that some parties will 
not be disappointed at not finding themselves in the position in which they 
would have been placed by an extravagant issue of notes. Other parties may 
be disappointed who expected that something would be done to put money 
into their pockets, and enable them to carry on concerns for which they had 
no means of their own. (Hear, hear.) Still, I believe that persons who had 
means of their own, though not immediately available, were enabled, by means 
of the assistance placed at their disposal in consequence of the measure 
authorized by the government, to carry on their business when the alarm 
which had been excited was dissipated. No doubt a pressure remains, because 
it is occasioned by those circumstances to which I have alluded before. 
Failures have taken place since, and may take place still, because, after the 
assurances which were made to us last summer respecting the sound state of 
trade have been so singularly falsified, I cannot place much confidence in 
representations of a similar character now. What we prevented was a general 
and contemporaneous failure, the consequences of which it would have been 
terrible to contemplate. 


The Panic not caused by a Deficiency of Circulation. 


Throughout the month of September failures of houses engaged in 
various branches of trade took place in rapid and melancholy succession. 
But, were these failures to be attributed to a deficiency in the amount of 
bank-notes then in circulation? Ithink not. It was impossible to make that 
the test. Early in September an occurrence took place to which I think an 
exaggerated importance has been given. I mean the fact of the Bank making 
advances nearly up to the time when the dividends became payable. Early in 
September the Bank of England announced that they would make advances 
up to the 14th of October at 5 per cent. It was execedingly unfortunate that 
they adopted that low rate, because parties in the City do not so much attend 
to the published accounts of the Bank as they do to the acts of the Bank, and 
the rate of interest actually charged on advances. I do not think that this 
determination on the part of the Bank produced any great practical effect on 
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the amount of the advances actually made, but I do believe that it did produce 
a very considerable effect in other respects, by inducing an undue confidence 
in the money market. It was, therefore, in its result an unfortunate and 
mischievous proceeding. But, although the advances were not increased, yet 
what was really done was this :—It is notorious that previous to the payment 
of the dividends every quarter, Government balances are allowed to accumulate 
in the Bank; and it is equally notorious to everybody conversant with these 
matters that the practice of the Bank is not to allow these balances to lie in 
their tills unemployed, thereby depriving the public of the extent of the ac- 
commodation which they were entitled to expect, but to lend them for short 
periods in sums to be repaid previous to the time when the dividends become due. 

This was the course adopted by the Bank in September and October 
last. They made advances out of the Government balances re-payable before 
the dividends became due in the month of October. It is also equally true, 
that upon all former occasions the practice of the Bank has been, that when 
they made a loan to be repaid within a limited period they charged a different 
rate of discount. The loans on this occasion were made at 53 per cent. What, 
then, was the effect of these proceedings of the Bank in regard to the amount 
of bank-notes in the hands of the public? In the early part of June the 
amount of notes in circulation was £18,250,000. On the 30th of July the 
amount was £18,892,000. Now, it is notorious, that just before and during 
the period of the payment of the dividends the amount of notes in circulation 
decreases, and after that period increases again. Accordingly, on the 11th of 
September the amount of notes in the hands of the public had gone down to 
£17,840,000 ; but on the 2d of October, when the advances of which I have 
just spoken had been made, the amount of notes in circulation was 
£18,712,000. Therefore, the amount of notes in circulation at the time 
when all this pressure existed, and which has been attributed to a deficiency 
of the Bank circulation, was actually more by the sum of £200,000 than it 
was in the early part of the month of June, when everything was going on 
prosperously, and the importations were upon a most extensive scale. I will 
now refer to the accommodation afforded by the Bank upon what is called 
“ other securities.” On the 24th of July the sum advanced on private secu- 
rities amounted to £15,325,000; while the amount of accommodation af- 
forded at the time of the most pressure was not less than double what it was 
in 1844, being no less than £2),259,000, that is to say, during the two 
months of August and September the accommodation of the Bank to the 
public on private securities was increased upwards of £6,000,000. The 
amount advanced on “ other securities” in former years stood thus :—On the 
5th of October, 1844, £10,510,000 ; on the 4th October, 1845, £15,188,000: 
on the 3d of October, 1846, £15,086,000; and on the 2d of October, 1847 
(as I stated before), the amount was £21,259,000. I do not think that, from 
these figures, any inference can be drawn that there has been any want of 
amount of bank-notes in circulation, or any want of accommodation on the 
part of the Bank of England to the public. 

Another proof that the circulation was not contracted so much as it 
has been alleged at the period when this pressure came upon the country, 
is the fact that the amount of the circulation of country banknotes had 
not been reduced in any considerable degree. The amount of English 
bank-notes in circulation in the months of August and September last 
was only £200,000, or £250,000 below the amount in circulation in the 
corresponding months of the preceding year, while the circulation was up- 
wards of £1,000,000 below the legal limit of their issues. There was no reason, 
therefore, why the circulation of country notes might not have been in- 
creased. In Scotland there was little or no diiference between the circulation 
in the months of August and September, 1846, and August and September, 
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1847. The only country notes which were considerably lower in amount of 
circulation in August and September last than in the corresponding mouths of 
last year are the country bank-notes of Ireland, but in Ireland no com- 
mercial failures have occurred. Up to that time—the month of Septem- 
ber—and indeed throughout the whole of the pressure, the Bank of England 
never refused to discount any bill which at any other period it would have 
discounted. They charge a higher rate of discount, it is true, but from the 
beginning of the year, up to the present time, they have not refused to dis- 
count any single bill which came under the ordinary rule observed by them in 
ordinary times. 


The Expenditure Sor Corn one cause of the Panic. 


I think I have shown that, up to October, there was no great inadequacy 
in the amount of notes in the hands of the public; and that there was no great 
difficulty in obtaining discounts from the Bank of England. But, I have 
already said, that there has been a great abstraction of available capital from 
the usual purposes of trade; and my belief is, that the abstraction of that 
capital has mainly, if not altogether, caused the pressure which has been re- 
cently felt in the commercial world. I will proceed to show what amount of 
available capital has beeen abstracted from the ordinary purposes of commerce 
during the year 1846; and I think, after stating the enormous sums diverted 
from the usual charinels in that year, the house will see sufficient cause for the 
pressure which has since been experienced. In the first place I will refer to 
the sums paid for the purchase of foreign corn. I wish the house to observe 
that, with regard to corn, as in the case of railroads, the abstraction of capital 
has proceeded in a most rapidly increasing ratio. I have a rough return pre- 
pared by Mr. Porter, whom I desired to collect the result, and he has done it, 
as I believe with very great accuracy. The cost of corn imported from June, 
1846, to the 5th of January, 1847, was £5,139,476. The cost of corn im- 

orted from January to July 5, 1847, was £14,184,000 ; and the cost of corn 
imported from July 5 to October 10 (only three months) was #14,240,000. 
This is a statement of the cost to the importer. It will be seen that the cost 
for the three months ending the 10th of October was greater than that for the 
preceding six months. But during those three months the pressure in the 
money-market was the greatest, and may not this extraordinary amount of 
money paid for foreign corn account, in a great degree, for that pressure ? 
Here then, we see, that no less a sum than £33,563,476 was expended for 
foreign corn within the space of 15 months. 


Railway Speculation, another cause of the Panic. 


In like manner, the demand for capital on account of railways has been 
equally great, and has produced equally serious effects. And here I may, 
perhaps, be permitted to correct a mistake into which I fell on a former night 
when speaking on this subject. I stated that the amount of capital sanctioned 
to be expended on railways in each of the years 1841 and 1842 was between 
£1,500,000 and £2,000,000. It appears that I was considerably under the 
figure. In 1841, 1842, and 1843, the amount sanctioned to be expended was, 
in each year, about £4,500,000; in 1844 it was £6,105,000; in 1845 it was 
£14,135,000; in the first half of the year of 1846 it was £9,815,000; in the 
last half of that year it was £26,670,000; in the first half of the year 1847 it 
was £25,770,000 ; and if the expenditure should proceed in the same increas- 
ing ratio, the amount sanctioned to be expended for the half-year ending the 
31st of December, 1847, will amount to £38,000,000. These vast sums do 
not include one penny for preliminary expenses. It is clear, therefore, that 
on account of railways alone the amount of available capital to be abstracted 
from other purposes during the present year (including expenses) is no less 
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than £380,000,000 or £90,000,000. I will not now repeat the statement I 
made on the subject of railways on a former occasion. 1 am no enemy to rail- 
ways; Ido not question thei utility, or the great advantage which they are 
to the country. I am fully aware that they give employment to great 
numbers of labourers, who consume articles to a large amount that return a 
considerable sum to the revenue. I will admit, if you will, that it is more 
beneficial to the public that the money should be expended on the making of 
railroads than that it should not. But that is not the question. The question 
is—what is one cause, at least, of the pressure which the commercial world 
has experienced? What is one cause, at least, which has abstracted from 
those engaged in trade a large portion of that capital which they have hitherto 
required to enable them to carry on their commercial transactions with energy ? 
I say that one cause has been the absorption of a large portion of the floating 
capital of the country, hitherto employed in commercial dealings, and invest- 
ing it in the construction of railways, thereby converting floating and imme- 
diately productive capital into fixed, and for a time, unproductive capital. I 
am not indisposed to agree with my right hon. friend the Lord Mayor of York 
(Mr. Hudson), that it might have been well for the commercial world if they 
had not accepted bills so largely, and had not carried on their commercial 
transactions to so large an extent upon credit. In that respect I am disposed 
to agree with my right hon. friend. But that is not the question. The fact 
is, that that capital which the commercial world had heretofore been accustomed 
to command was taken from them. They were deprived of the money neces- 
sary to carry on their commercial transactions; and again I ask by what 
means was this effected? It was by abstracting some fifty or sixty millions 
from the floating capital of the country, and giving it a fixed and permanent 
character. That appears to me the most important element in solving the 
question as to the cause of the pressure under which commerce laboured during 
the period to which I have been adverting. This drain of capital from trade 
to fixed investments was a system exceedingly unsound. 


Loans “on Calls’ in London another cause of the Panic. 


Some large houses have failed because the produce brokers would no longer 
accept their bills, in consequence of their having overdone their credit. Those 
houses relied for a means of carrying on their business upon a system which 
was reprobated by the Banking Committee, of which I had the honour to be 
chairman, and which is disclaimed by many of the oldest and steadiest banking 
concerns, although practised to a great extent in the metropolis, in spite of 
the exceeding danger attending it, namely, the system of bankers placing large 
sums of money “ at call,” as it is termed, with bill-brokers in London. It is 
true that country bankers advance money at call upon sufficient ‘security; but 
herein consists the safety of that proceeding, that whatever may be the aggre- 
gate amount of the deposits, the number of the depositors and the variety of 
interests which influence them render it extremely improbable that all, or even 
a large proportion of the deposits, should be drawn out at one and the same 
time. But the practice which prevails in London is different, and possesses none 
of the safeguards to which I have just adverted. ‘The London bankers place 
large sums of money with the bill-brokers, but it unfortunately happens that 
the same cireumstances which cause one banker to withdraw his money from 
the bill-brokers usually operate upon all other London bankers at the same 
time; and the consequence, therefore, is usually a serious derangement of 
commercial transactions. When we find that more than half the means with 
which parties carry on their business are deposits at call, it must be obvious 
that when circumstances arise to prevent bill-brokers from extending the usual 


accommodation to their customers, it will have an extraordinary effect upon 
credit, 
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His Approval of the Bank’s refusal to make Advances, even on Government 
Stock, in October last. 


I think that, after what I have addressed to the House, it is now in a con- 
dition to judge as to which of the two causes I before adverted to the failures 
that took place in August and September ought to be referred. On the one 
hand it is asserted that those failures were occasioned by the stringent operation 
of the Act of 1844, which prevented the Bank from issuing an adequate 
amount of bank-notes for the purpose of carrying on the commercial transac- 
tions of the country; whilst, on the other hand, I maintain that they resulted 
from an undue extension of credit which the capital of the country was unable 
to support. I have shown that there was no material reduction of the amount 
of bank-notes in the hands of the public—I have shown to how great an ex- 
tent available capital was withdrawn from commercial operations to be other- 
wise applied, and I now appeal to any impartial and reflecting man to declare 
to which of the two alleged causes the failures (at any rate those which oc- 
curred up to October) ought to be referred. In October an occurrence took 
place which caused a considerable change in the state of public feeling. Ihave 
already mentioned that early in September the Bank issued, for a limited time, 
to the public, advances from the Government balances in their hands ; of course 
that could be done only for a limited period, because the money would be re- 
quired for the payment of the dividends. The Bank accordingly declared 
that they would lend the money only till the 14th of October. The Bank lent 
such sums as they deemed advisable, to parties whom they approved of, and 
the demand for loans had nearly ceased, when, on the last two days of Sep- 
tember, an extraordinary increase in the demand took place. The usual de- 
mand had not exceeded £20,000, £30,000, or £70,000 a day, but on the 
29th of September the calls for loans amounted to £149,000, and on the 30th 
to £362,000. On the 2d of October the Bank announced, not that they must 
prematurely withdraw any of the advances which they had made, but that they 
could not increase the amount of their advances, and that the loans must be 
paid within a specified time, in order that the money might be applied to the 
payment of the dividends. It is certainly the fact that the whole commercial 
world of Loudon seems to have been surprised at this announcement, and 
looked upon it as being one of the most unjustifiable notices ever promulgated ; 
but I hope that gentlemen in the City will forgive me for saying that it ap- 

ears to me perfectly childish for any man in his senses to view it in that light. 
“ Hear,” and alaugh.) It was a matter of notoriety that the money would 
be wanted for the payment of the dividends, and I may be excused for ob- 
serving that, in the course of last spring, I expressly referred to such an oc- 
currence as coming within the natural order of events. When in April last 
the pressure then felt was attributed to my having had recourse to deficiency 
bills, I stated that it was not the cause of the inconvenience complained of, 
because, whether the Government asked for deficiency bills, or drew their ba- 
lance from the Bank, the effect would be the same, namely, that the accom- 
modation which the Bank extended to parties must be temporarily withdrawn 
from them at the time the dividends became due. It must be obvious to any 
person who will consider the matter that this must be the case, and therefore 
the announcement issued by the Bank ought not to have taken any person by 
surprise. An impression prevails very generally that the advances of the Bank 
were very much limited after this period; but that is not the case. The 
aggregate advances of the Bank on the 25th of September were £4,725,000, 
and on the 9th of October they were £4,544,000, showing a diminution of 
not quite £200,000. In fine, the Bank, in the transaction in question, did 
only what was their bounden duty in recalling their loans, in order that they 
might be prepared for the payment of the dividends, 
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His Belief in the Beneficial Operation of the Act of 1844 in preventing Over- 
trading, Railway Expenditure, and Over-issues by the Bank. 


If gentlemen wish to see bank-notes issued whenever they are asked for, it 
would be useless to contend with them. I wish to address myself to those 
who are desirous of maintaining the convertibility of the currency, and they 
will admit that, at some time or other, the issue of bank-notes must be 
checked. It has been said that there was no necessity for demanding so high 
a rate of interest as 8 per cent. at a time when the Bank had £8,000,000 in 
gold. Sir, we owe much to that £8,000,000. We did not take the step 
which we adopted till the exchanges had decidedly turned in our favour, and 
till the bullion began to flow in from abroad. And to what are we indebted for 
that £8,000,000 but to the operation of the Act of 1844? But for that Act I 
know of no security we should have had for the possession of any bullion in 
the country. (Cheers.) If the Bank had discounted advances at 4 or 5 per 
cent. is there any reasonable probability of their having had so much gold as 
£8,000,000 in their possession? During the whole summer the exchanges were 
barely in our favour, and only about £250,000, whether of gold or silver, was 
purchased by the Bank throughout that period. If it is argued that a want of 
capital or credit is to be supplied by an unlimited issue of notes, I should like 
to know what check canbe applied to it? Itis quite clear that, in the present 
instance, at least £30,000,000 would have been required. If there had been 
norise in the rate of interest, and if railroads had found no difficulty in bor- 
rowing money at 4 or 5 per cent., the railroads alone would have swept away 
more than the whole circulation of the country. It was perfectly impossible 
that that state of things could have continued. Overtrading would have gone 
on for a much longer period—the demand for railroads would not have been 
checked so early—but sooner or later the time must have come when stringent 
measures would have been necessary on the part of the Bank, and the longer 
that state of things had existed the more sudden that check would have been. 
It is unnecessary to refer to more than the effect of the sudden check to show 
what would have been the effect on the trade aud commerce of the country if 
that check had never taken place; for if the drain of bullion had gone on, if 
it had been diminished, as heretofore, by £2,000,000 or £3,000,000—the 
publications to which I have referred stating accurately the facts, week by 
week—does anybody suppose that, under those circumstances, the want of 
capital and the alarm now felt would not have taken the course of a run upon 
the Bank of England for gold? Former experience teaches us that that would 
have been assuredly the case, and proves the wisdom of those measures by 
which we have been able, without difficulty, to retrace our steps. Without 
those measures we should have been in imminent danger of cash payments, 
and we must either have come to Parliament or issued an order in Council, 
which is one of the severest measures we could have adopted to save the credit 
of thecountry. And if we have avoided that danger, and great it has been, 
it is to the operation, in the early part of the year, of the Act of 1844, that 
we are indebted for being saved from it. A pressure on the commercial circu- 
lation was perfectly necessary to avert that consequence, I fully admit; but, 
when that pressure was exaggerated into a panic, then, and not till then, we 
did not shrmk from the responsibility of the course we adopted, and I believe 
that by that course we did avert the evil consequences that were likely to have 
taken place. 

Conduct of the Bank Directors. 
It is perfectly true that the amount of reserve in the Bank prevented 
any advance of cash upon notes to be issued to the public; at the same time it 
was perfectly consistent, I admit, with the provisions of the Act, and there was 
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no legal obligation on the directors of the Bank of England to act otherwise 
than they did. I think it would have been wiser and better if they had given 
a timely warning, but that evidently rested—I mean there was no obligation 
to do so—simply on the discretion of the directors, and I am far from saying 
that that discretion was wisely exercised. It is utterly impossible but that an 
establishment possessed of so large a capital can be most powerful either for 
good or for evil on the commercial interests of the country, and it is a matter 
of vital importance that the management of the Bank of England should be 
conducted soundly and wiscly. I am afraid that recent events have somewhat 
shaken the confidence of the public in the direction of that Bank. It may be 
difficult to suggest a mode of improving that management; but of this I am 
sure, it is a subject well worthy of consideration, and one, perhaps, that may 
form a subject of inquiry by the committee which I am about to move for. I 
believe that although the Bank Charter does not expire for some years, the 
Bank parlour is not indisposed to concur in any measure which the wisdom of 
Parliament may suggest, for they find some difficulty, I believe, in inducing 
persons to undertake the heavy and responsible office of governors of the Bank 
of England. 


Reasons for appointing the Committee of Inquiry. 


I am anxious not to go further into any of those controverted points on the 
subject of the currency. I have referred to them, as I believe, no further than 
it was necessary for me to do, to illustrate the view the Government take of 
the present state of affairs, and what induced them to pursue the course they 
did pursue. I have stated, I am afraid at great length, the views which we 
entertain on this subject. Iam not ignorant, however, that many persons of 
great authority, of great experience, and of great practical acquaintance with 
business, differ from the views I have ventured to state tothe house ; and that 
they differ also in no inconsiderable degree among themselves on this subject 
(hear, hear) ; and it is therefore most desirable that the opinions of all those 
gentlemen, differing as they do one from another on a subject of vital import- 
ance to the country, should be well and carefully considered. We think it 
unadvisable that so soon after events that have excited so strong a feeling, any 
attempt at legislation should be made, because upon no subject should more 
calm and impartial judgment be exercised ; but we do think it expedient that 
inquiry should take place while all those events are fresh in men’s minds. In 
the course of the last year and a-lalf phenomena have occurred which are 
calculated to throw light upon thesubject and to illustrate the opinions gentlemen 
entertain upon it. I think few can say we have not learned something in the 
experience of the last eighteen months, and, for my own part, I think it most 
desirable that a committee consisting of persons of various opinions, taking 
very different views of this subject, should inquire into the matter, and, by the 
collision of their opinions, and the result of the evidence that may be laid 
before them, they may be able to throw additional light on this most compli- 
cated and difficult subject. 


Mr. James WI.tson (Editor of the Economist) moved as an amendment 
to the proposition of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the duties of the 
committee be confined to the enquiry, “ How far the recent commercial dis- 
tress had been affected by the laws for regulating the issue of Bank notes pay- 
able on demand.” He agreed with the Chancellor of the Exchequer as to the 
necessity of appointing a committee on this subject, but thought that its en- 
quiries should be of a more limited character than that proposed by the govern- 
ment. The subject referred to it for investigation was inconveniently exten- 
sive, and the time of the committee must be employed in consequence on many 
irrelevant matters, The motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
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entitle any gentleman to introduce to the committee any crotchet which he 
might deem to be the cause of the existing distress. He thought that the 
committee should confine itself to the Bank and the currency. The interference 
of the government with the act of 1844 had produced a want of confidence in 
the law, which required that it should be examined into. Everyone was now 
asking whether the act of 1844 was to be observed in its integrity, or to be 
modified according to circumstances, or to be abandoned entirely for another 
system, upon new principles. Such being the uncertainty of the public mind, 
it was fitting that the enquiries into the subject of banking and currency, which 
were left unfinished by the committee of 1841, should be resumed. 


The Principle of Regulating the Internal Circulation by the state of the 
Foreign Exchanges erroneous. 


What, he would ask, was the fundamental principle of the act under which 
the currency was now regulated? He believed that, on looking at the evidence 
which was laid before the Bankmg Committee of 1840-1, as well as at the 
speech in which the right hon. gentlemen, the member for Tamworth, intro- 
duced the bill, he was safe in saying, that the principle on which that bill 
was founded was, that the circulation of notes should be regulated by the 
foreign exchanges. He had taken the greatest pains in the world to discover, 
by an examination of the evidence laid before that committee—by a close exa- 
mination of the speeches made in favour of the bill—and also by a close exa- 
mination of everything that had been written in favour of it—and he must say 
he had not been able to find one reason to induce him to believe that they 
either could or should attempt to regulate the internal circulation of the coun- 
try by the foreign exchanges. But on that account was it to be inferred that he 
would have bankers to neglect the state of the foreign exchanges? By no 
means. There were other reasons why bankers—not only those connected 
with banks of issue, but those connected with banks of deposit as well—why 
bankers of every kind should watch the state of the foreign exchanges as narrowly 
as a merchant watched the state of the exports and imports.of the commodity 
in which he dealt, because the foreign exchanges indicated the increasing 
plentifulness or the scarcity of the article in which the banker dealt. As far 
as he understood the theory of the act of 1844 it was this—that as the ex- 
changes fell the Bank should contract the circulation, that with the contraction 
of the circulation prices would fall, and that with the fall of prices an export of 
commodities would take place ; our imports would be suspended, and thus the 
adverse exchanges would be regulated. This theory implied the power on the 
part of the Bank to contract or expand the circulation of notes at their plea- 
sure; but that they possessed such a power he utterly denied. He denied that 
it could be shown by any kind of reasoning that the Bank of England had the 
power either to expand or to contract its circulation to any specific amount ; 
for if it did so it could only be by substituting coin for notes ; and that being 
the case, he for one would be glad to know how the Bank could be benefitted 
by an attempt to contract their paper circulation by the issue of sovereigns ? 

Suppose the Bank were determined to contract its circulation, by what 
means could it attempt to do it? Suppose they were to sell £500,000 of 
Exchequer-bills, or any other securities. ‘They would send these to a broker ; 
he would goto the Stock-Exchange and sell them, say, to five individuals, who 
would each give him a check for £100,000 upon his banker—possibly upon 
the Bank of England; but that would make no difference in the operation. 
Suppose the checks were taken to the Bank of England; if the parties who 
drew the checks held any deposits with the Bank the simple operation would 
be that their account would be debited with the checks. The deposits of the 
Bank would thus become less by that amount, and the Bank reserve would 
become more by that amount; but the circulation would not be affected. There 
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would not be a single bank-note taken out of circulation by the operation. 
Then, suppose the checks were taken to a banker in Lombard-street, and the 
broker’s clerk were to ask for £500,000 of notes in exchange for the checks. 
It was well known that the bankers in Lombard-street were not in the habit of 
holding a larger amount of notes than was necessary for their reserve for 
carrying on the business of the day; and if they found that they had not a 
sufficient reserve to enable them to pay the £500,000 they would send the 
checks to the Bank of England, and bring the £500,000 notes back ; so that 
the transaction would be a simple transfer of £500,000 from the securities 
of the Bank to the reserve in the Bank,—a mere conversion of £500,000 
securities into £500,000 reserve. It would not affect the circulation one iota, 
so far as he could discover. The same kind of process would take place if the 
Bank of England were determined to increase its circulation. The Bank 
would, in that case, purchase securities. ‘They would send their broker to the 
Stock-Exchange to purchase £500,000 worth of securities, which he would 
pay for in notes. It was quite true that for a few hours there would be 
£500,000 more notes in circulation than there were in the morning; but it 
was just as true that the five brokers who sold the £500,000 worth of securi- 
ties would send the £500,000 cither to their own banker’s or to the Bank of 
England in the afternoon, so that, instead of the circulation increasing, all that 
would be accomplished would be that the Bank had added to its securities 
£500,000 and diminished its reserve by £500,000. The theory upon which 
the act was founded also assumed that convertibility on demand was not a 
sufficient guarantee against depreciation. He had yet to learn, he had yet to 
see any evidence whatever, that either in this country or in any other, where 
the notes were perfectly convertible at all times, at the pleasure of the owners, 
they were ever depreciated. He had yet to learn how they could be depreciated. 
Until he saw some reason why a man holding a £5 Bank of England 
note, and finding it equal to five sovereigns, could not have it exchanged for 
five sovereigns—until he saw that, he could not believe that a convertible note 
could possibly be depreciated. He was glad to be supported in this view by 
Mr. Horner, Mr. Huskisson, Lord Liverpool, Mr. Ricardo, and all the eminent 
writers vse to 1844; and, therefore, if he showed that a bank-note being 
convertible could not be depreciated, he had done suflicient to prove that bank- 
notes could not be issued in excess, and, if they could not be issued in excess, 
they could not be depreciated. 


The Fixed Price of Gold. 


The principle of convertibility was not now more generally granted than 
when the last inquiry was suspended, and there was another question which 
had been since started and become popular, supported as it was by many 
members of that house. There were many gentlemen who would now concede 
the necessity of a fixed standard of value, and the necessity of a convertibility 
of notes into that standard, yet there were others still unconvinced, who asked 
why there should be a fixed price of gold? This question had been very 
generally taken up through the country, and the attention which was now paid 
to commercial topics caused it to be 6, 2p discussed. If it were really 
attempted by that house to fix the price of gold, or offany other commodity, 
he would stigmatize it as a foolish and futile endeavour, and he thought that 
it had been sufficiently shown of late years how ineffectual it was for Parlia- 
ment to seck to regulate the price of corn or any other commercial article. 
When, therefore, it was inquired why we fixed the price of gold at £3 17s. 
104d. per ounce, his simple reply would be, that in the ordinary meaning of 
the term “ price” we did not fix the price at all. He would answer that we 
only defined the division of certain amounts of solid gold into pieces, made 
into coins—that we merely determined that one ounce of gold should represent 
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£3 17s. 103d. towards the fourth sovereign in coin. We no more attempted 
to fix the price of gold by saying that an ounce shall coin into so much, than 
we sought to fix the price of wheat, in enacting that invariably a quarter shall 
represent eight bushels. Gentlemen might turn round and say, “ You do fix 
the price of gold, it is not altogether a measurement, for you have two prices 
—the Mint price, £3 17s. 10d., and the Bank price, which is £3 17s. 9d.” 
This was true, but the word “ price” was again improperly applied. If a 
quantity of gold was taken to the Bank, £3 17s. 9d. would be obtained for it 
per ounce, the remaining three-halfpence being charged for the time and 
trouble which would be expended in converting the mass into coin. If taken 
to the Mint the full price of £3 17s. 103d. would be received, but if a man, 
for his own convenience, preferred going to the Bank, then he would have to 
submit to pay those three-halfpence on each ounce as being fully equivalent to 
the time which otherwise would have to be sacrificed. 


His opinion of the Advantage of repealing the Usury Laws. 


The next question to which the public mind was becoming alive related to 
the Usury Laws. It was not uncommon, even in this day, to hear gentlemen 
of some intelligence advocating a recurrence to the Usury Laws; but he was 
convinced that, if the committee which had been moved for was appointed, it 
would have to report upon the extreme inconvenience of any portion of those 
laws being left in existence. He believed that there were many honourable 
gentlemen opposite (on the Opposition side) who would now bear witness to 
the inconvenience which landlords had recently experienced in having retained 
what they deemed a privilege to themselves, when they permitted merchants 
to pay more than 5 per cent. for their accommodation. Recently, too, incon- 
venience had been felt in Scotland from the impossibility, or, rather, illegality, 
of borrowing money on heritable securities at the current market price of 
money. There were, it was true, modes of evading this law; landlords might 
carry a Bill of Exchange to a banker and procure discount at 10 per cent., 
lodging heritable bonds as collateral security. But was this the way in which 
the Legislature should proceed? Was this the position in which the great 
landed and commercial interests of the country should be placed? Nothing had 
more contributed to the alleviation of late distress than the partial repeal of 
the Usury Laws; and so far from recommending their re-enactment, he be- 
lieved that the advice of the Committee would be that Parliament should 
repeal whatever remnants remained. 


Evils of a Double Standard of Value. 


Another question which had engaged attention, and which boasted of the 
support of a noble lord whose authority was weighty, was with reference to the 
double standard advised to be established. Nothing astonished him (Mr. 
Wilson) more than to find men of sound knowledge, and of some acquaintance 
with commercial life and monetary transactions, advocating such an expedient 
as this. He did not know in what way they would propose to discharge their 
obligations if a double standard were permitted. Had such a standard existed 
no complaint would at this moment have been so popular against the Bank as 
that they had the privilege of paying notes in either of the more precious 
metals. It would have been a just and wide complaint that the Bank had the 
power to purchase gold and silver at one period by issuing notes, and to 
redeem those notes at another period in the cheapest metal it then happened 
to possess. Nothing, then, could be more conclusive than that they must 
maintain their single standard; and so, he felt assured, would the committee 
report to the house. During the last season, many gentlemen who imported 
the precious metals from abroad had heen loud in representing the injury 
which was done them in not being enabled, at particular periods of pressure, 
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to convert silver into notes, and it was now becoming a popular proposition, 
that the Bank should be allowed to issue notes on silver, although it might 
subsequently be obliged to redeem them in gold. It appeared to him, how- 
ever, very unreasonable to ask the Bank of England to issue notes on any 
commodity whatever excepting that in which it was bound to redeem them ; 
it was equivalent to asking that they should issue notes on any other article 
the price of which might be subject to variation. And there was another 
reason why the recommendation of these gentlemen was unnecessary. The 
silver bullion which came into the country was more useful in the hands of 
private merchants for the purpose of regulating exchanges, than it would be 
if at the disposal of the Bank. If a quantity of silver was imported from 
South America, the importer, whether Rothschild or any other capitalist, 
made more use of the metal in correcting the exchanges of the continent than 
would be possible for it to be turned to if it were placed in the cellars of the 
Bank. 


The State of Bankers’ Deposits, and not of the Circulation, the proper object of 
Parliamentary enquiry. 


He believed that those who brought forward the bill of 1844, as well as those 
who approved of the principles upon which it was framed, had fallen into the 
great error of confounding circulation with capital, and currency with bullion. 
He believed the restrictions which that law imposed upon the circulation of the 
country, if necessary, was necessary in so far, that the convertibility of notes 
was a strong and stringent guarantee against an excess of issue; but it had 
this tendency, it also had that evil one that it drew the attention of the public 
and bankers generally to the circulation of the notes, instead of that which he 
conceived was the more important subject—the condition of their reserves and 
capital. Unfortunately the attention of the legislature of this country had not 
been hitherto sufficiently called to the state of the deposits in the different 
banks. He believed that had one-half the attention been paid to the state of 
the deposits in the banks as was paid to the circulation, that the public would 
be more enlightened on this subject, and would thereby acquire an amount of 
prudence in the conduct of their affairs which, if it did not tend to prevent 
such a pressure as that which had recently taken place, would at least have 
materially mitigated it. The Bank committee of 1840 had collected some very 
important and useful documents. They had obtained from the banks of 
England and Ireland a return of the weekly state of their deposits for a 
number of years, and in these returns he found evidence of a most convincing 
kind of the extraordinary changes which took place in the amount of the 
deposits as affected by the mutations which had taken place in the commercial 
affairs of the empire at different periods. He had constructed a table which 
would show the variations which had taken place in the state of these deposits 
at two different periods. The year 1838 he selected as a year of ordi- 
nary prosperity. In the latter part of that year the country had recovered 
from the effect of the defective harvest of the previous year, which had caused 
a flow of gold out of this kingdom. At the period he took for his calculation, 
the last quarter of 1838, a prosperous re-action had set in. The bullion inthe 
Bank had increased from £4,000,000 up to £10,000,000, and the rates of dis- 
count had fallen to their ordinary level, so that it might be taken as then 
representing a time of ordinary average prosperity. Now the quarter which 
he would contrast with that was the last quarter of the next year—namely, 1839, 
during which they had also a large importation of corn, and a corresponding 
efflux of bullion, and when the Bank of England, in consequence of the pres- 
sure upon it, was obliged to have recourse to the Bank of France for assistance. 
He had, therefore, for a comparison of the state of the deposits in the different 
banks, taken the last quarter of 1838 as a year of average prosperity, and that 
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of 1839 as one of distress. The honourable member then proceeded to read 
at length and detail the results given in the subjoined table, which will convey 
at once the substance of this portion of his speech :— 


Average Weekly Deposits of the Quarters from Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1838 and 
1839 :— 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


L 1839. 
London Bankers me £615,000 
Private or other deposits 2,122,000 
Branch Banks noes : 451,000 





£4,424,000 £3,188,000 
BANK OF IRELAND. 


1838. 1839. 
PHSVONS GOROUNS oo. ccc seceese .-. 2,234,000 1,834,000 
Agency deposits .... 391,000 





£7,144,000 £5,413,000 


That statement would show a reduction of no less than 25 per cent. in the 
deposits of the two periods. He was then naturally led to ask what was the 
bankers’ trade? Merchants in order to carry on their trade were obliged to 
get their bills discounted; and not only that, but the rate of discount was of 
Importance to them. It was their interest of course to get them as low 
as they could, and this was the banker’s business. Now, the only funds the 
banker could draw on were his capital, his circulation, and his deposits. The 
two first of these items were the same in amount; but the great power of the 
banker in being able to afford accommodation to his customers consisted in his 
deposits. Now, if they found in these deposits a decrease of 2,500,0007. 
within a certain time, taking place in two banks alone, what would be the 
amount of the decrease taking place at the same time in the whole of the banks 
throughout the kingdom? What decrease must have taken place in the banks 
of Scotland, in which about 30,000,0007. were said to be usually deposited? 
If this was moreover extended to the 1,600 branch banks in the United Kingdom, 
must it not have been a case of extreme pressure when such a reduction of the 
power of affording accommodation took place? But if such an effect had been 
produced by a bad harvest only in 1839—by one solitary cause, what then 
must be conceived to have been the reduction of the present year, when not 
only an immense amount of money had been drawn away by a heavy importa- 
tion of corn, but a large expenditure of capital had been going on in railways 
at home? He believed that reckoning the number of banks in the country at 
1,600, not less than 200,000,0007. was the amount of deposits paid into all 
these branches; while the average deposits of the Scotch Banks was about 
30,000,0007. more. He admitted that the amount of the deposits in the 
Banks of Scotland was larger than in other parts of the United Kingdom, 
because they were made use of in the same way as the funds were in England, 
and allowed interest. The number of Banks in Scotland, too, was equally 
large, there being about 400 branches altogether. He believed that the crater 
into which we had fallen had been on account of the attention which we had 
paid to circulation, and not capital, this last being represented by the amount 
of deposits in the hands of the bankers. He might be asked why it was he 
had said in the early part of his address that the bankers of this country ought 
to keep a rigid and constant eye on the rate of the foreign exchanges. His 
answer was, they should do so, in order that they might know to what extent 
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their deposits were likely to be drawn upon, and what was likely to be the de- 
mand for their capital which would be made upon them by their customers; and 
thus they would be enabled in time, if they saw a prospect of money becoming 
scarce, to raise their discounts in proportion, and in due time—and this, he 
thought, would have a most beneficial effect in preventing a drain from going on. 
Mr. T. BARING was anxious that the debate should not close without his 
having an opportunity of making a few observations on what had fallen from 
the right honourable gentleman, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with regard 
to that portion of the pressure which he had attributed to commercial reckless- 
ness and overtrading. He (Mr. Baring) did not deny that many errors had 
been committed by the trading community; but he was one who contended 
that they could not attribute the pressure that had weighed on every portion 
of the community to overtrading,—that they could not rest the cause of that 
pressure entirely on overtrading or want of capital. He would not deny that 
there had been great errors, because he believed that they could not examine 
the affairs even of the most prosperous and opulent houses, without being able 
to put their fingers on a number of blunders that they might have been guilty 
of. Ifthey were to look even into the Bank of England they might find it 
guilty of blunders; and indeed the right honourable gentleman had that even- 
ing charged the Bank of England with having overtraded with Government 
deposits. (A laugh.) He believed he might even point to the right honourable 
gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself, and show that, in the 
spring of the present year, he had overtraded with the credit of the country 
(hear, and laughter), by throwing a large number of Exchequer-bills upon the 
country, which there was not demand enough for, to keep from a most dis- 
aceful rate of discount. (Hear, hear.) The right honourable gentleman 
fad indeed committed several blunders, which, if committed by a small trader, 
would inevitably have put him into the Gazette. (Laughter.) He charged 
the Bank of England with not seeing, in August, the turn which the foreign 
exchanges must take,—with not foreseeing the state of trade, and the demand 
for bullion that would follow the state of the exchanges. But what did the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself do? He made no provision for the 
large number of Exchequer-bills that he knew would fall due m March, though 
various indications were given him and the country that they would come upon 
the market, and that their amount was too vast to be profitably met. The 
right honourable gentleman said the Bank of England ought to have been 
aware of the high rate of interest that was to exist; but that right honourable 
gentleman himself refused to allow the anticipated payments to be made at the 
rate of 3 per cent., though in three months afterwards he was obliged to ask for 
payment of the instalments at the discount of 5 per cent. (Hear, hear). It 
appeared, therefore, that overtrading did not exist alone with the Bank of 
England, but that it pervaded the department of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer himself. (Hear.) But, said the right honourable gentleman, a great 
portion of the pressure they had experienced was to be attributed to over- 
trading in corn. He agreed with the right honourable gentleman that there 
had been great over-speculation in grain. He was one who had been fully 
persuaded that our wants as regarded food were much ex d, and that 
our power of supplying those wants was vastly underrated. But if they asked 
him who encouraged those unfortunate individuals who had paid the penalty 
of their bad speculations, undoubtedly he could not say that the right honour- 
‘able gentleman and the Government were free from: blame in the matter. 
(Cheers.) He did not say they did so willingly; but certainly every one of 
their measures went to persuade the mercantile community that they could 
not bring in too great a quantity of food to supply the wants of the country in 
1847. (Cheers.) The noble lord at the head of the Government said, the 
failure of the potato crop was tantamount to a loss of £16,000,000; and 
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what, from these statements, and from the whole character of the measures 

roposed by Government could the individuals engaged in the trade imagine 
Put that, according to the best sources of information from all parts of the 
kingdom, as put forth by those who ought to know all, they were justified in 
risking their capital to buy grain at enormous prices, and that thereby they 
would be enabled to meet the demand which the Government had so wisely 
foreseen ? 


Effect of the Bank refusing to make Advances on good Securities. 


It was, he contended, a heavy charge for a leading Minister of the Crown to 
make, that all this pressure had been produced by overtrading. He seemed 
to think that it was only those who had failed that had suffered,—that it was 
merely those who had been overtrading who felt the pressure; whereas the 
real fact was that the suffering had been shared by the solvent portions of the 
community, just as much as by those who had overtraded. And what the 
commercial body asked—not, as the right honourable gentleman said, that 
they might be saved from their own errors—was, that there might be means 
of making property liable to meet engagements that the misfortunes of the 
country brought upon them. What was the great complaint mam commer- 
cial men? It was, that in certain circumstances, by the present law, it was 


impossible for the Bank, whatever it might foresee in the course of trade, to 
make advances upon the most undoubted securities, or to continue its dis- 
counts. That was the great difficulty, and it was a difficulty that insolvent 
houses did not feel, because if they had no undoubted securities they were not 
touched by these restrictions. It was those who were prepared with Exche- 
quer bills—persons who had been too thrifty and provident to invest their 
capital in a manner that would not be available, but who had resolved to keep 


themselves safe against all contingencies by holding Exchequer bills, seeing 
these could be made available at the most pressing moments and on the most 
sudden emergencies ;—it was persons like these who suffered by the operation 
of the present law. Surely that was not a satisfactory state of things, and the 
commercial body had, therefore, a right to complain. He was not surprised 
to hear the right honourable gentleman pass his eulogium on the act of 1844. 
He knew that he had been one of the ablest supporters of that act: he had 
pledged himself to the wisdom of that measure, and he knew him too well not 
to be sure that he would follow the principle of that bill, especially as he no 
doubt anticipated from it a beneficial result ; but he certainly was surprised to 
hear, after his praise of the bill of 1844, that he should be the individual to 
move for a committee of inquiry. That surprise, however, disappeared at the 
conclusion of his speech, when he told them that the great object was to in- . 
quire into the composition of the Bank parlour. They were to appoint the 
committee, composed of persons of every opinion, from which fact they were 
sure of getting no opinion at all; and the only evil on which the right hon. 
gentleman had put his finger was the composition of the government of the 
Bank. That he thought a very minor question. It might be open thus to 
criticise the conduct of the Bank, but this was evident, that though many of 
those who took a share in the administration of the affairs of the Bank were 
unfortunate, no improper aid had been given by the directors to members of 
their own body. The trust reposed in them had not been employed for any 
such improper purpose. One of the arguments in favour of the bill of 1844— 
for which he voted, from confidence in those who proposed it, and as an ex- 
periment—was that, by separating the banking and issue departments the 
machinery of the banking department would not be capable of producing so . 
greatly injurious effects on the community as before. It was not supposed 

that the bill of 1844 would prevent misfortune in commercial matters ; bint it 
was held out that by its operation, and by the rules laid down, the arrival of 
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those crises would be seen, and, if not prevented, that their severity at least 
would be mitigated. It was said by the right hon. baronet (Sir R. Peel), when 
it was proposed to put the power of relaxation in the hands of some one, that 
it was better to prevent those paroxysms before they occurred than to give 
any one the power to check them. Experience, however, had shown that in 
this it had failed, and that the bill of 1844 had not prevented the arrival of a 
crisis. Experience had also shown that it had not mitigated that crisis, and 
that to check it,—to stop the crisis,—required an infringement of the act. 
(Cheers.) A violation of the law, indeed, had been found absolutely necessary. 


The Bank Act had increased the severity of the Pressure, and caused 
commercial distress. 


He believed the commercial body wished to know whether the power lately 
exercised was never to be exercised again till the same occurrences took place 
—till deputation after deputation had been heard—till failure after failure took 
place—and some, he believed, who had already failed would never have done 
so but for the Act of 1844—+till failure after failure again occurred, and no 
relaxation, no hope was to be given, till some dozen bankers of the city of 
London were forced to tell the Government that if something was not done 
there would not be reserve notes left in the Bank to meet the wants of the 
establishment, and then, when the Bank was in a position to be able to do 
worse than nothing, the Government would say it was prepared to give relief. 
The country wished to know if that was the system on which we were in 
future to act. That the Bank of England would carry it through he had no 
doubt. There were ample powers in the Bank of England to save itself 
and its gold, though it was spreading ruin and distrust abroad. He did not 
call that a working measure. It was not a practical measure, or a measure 
that was practicable. What they required was a measure that would not foster 
speculation, and, while it did not foster evertrading, was yet in a position to 
give power to solvency, and would afford means for capital to meet its imme- 

iate engagements. (Cheers.) The right honourable gentleman seemed to 
think very lightly of what had occurred, because the letter of the 25th of 
October dissipated all the alarm. Now, that letter certainly did not provide 
money, it did not lead to over-trading, but it gave the promise of property to 
the solvent, and said to them, that if they had first-rate securities they might 
obtain money, though at a high rate of interest. The very success of this 
measure was the severest criticism on the stringency of the act of 1844. Sir 
C. Wood had proposed a committee to inquire into its operation, and into all 
other questions. What would be the result of such a committee? That the 
evidence would be reported without any report from the committee, —that the 
Government would take the recess for deliberation—and that the country 
would be left under the strict regulation of an act which had been tried and 
found wanting in one important particular. He then proceeded to show that 
much evil would have been remedied if the Government letter had been written 
three weeks earlier, and if the rate of interest had not been fixed so high as 8 
per cent. He could not go willingly into this committee unless he received an 
assurance of what the Government intended to do in case a crisis should occur 
during its continuance. He thought that a discretion should be given to the 
Government and the Bank directors to suspend the act of 1844 until this 
question of the currency was settled one way or the other. 

Mr. ROBINSON could not help regarding this proposal to appoint a Com- 
mittee as a tacit admission that the law at present existing respecting the cur- 
rency required revision ; and as an admission also that the free-trade measures 
had been a complete failure. Like the honourable member who had last 
spoken, he could see no probable end to the proposed inquiry, andwould there- 
fore much prefer the appointment of two committees, one to inquire into the 
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question of the currency and the operation of the bill of 1844, and the other to 
ee the effect of the late free-trade measures. He certainly was greatly 
astonished to hear the Chancellor of the Exchequer attribute the recent failures 
to the imprudence of parties themselves, who had embarked in speculations 
totally beyond the reach of any reasonable control, when he recollected how 
such operations had been stimulated by the conduct of Government itself. 
What did Mr. Huskisson say in 1825, when these free-trade measures were 
first introduced? He said, let foreign countries only see us, eed after year, 
largely remitting the public burdens, and at the same time exhibiting a pros- 
rous exchequer, and he had no doubt, when the nations of the continent 
ad contemplated for a few years longer the happy system on which they were 
then proceeding, their eyes would be opened, and they would then believe us 
sincere and consistent in our principles, and, for their own benefit, would imi- 
tate us in the same liberal policy. What had been the result of this prediction ? 
The most bitter disappointment. The manufacturers had been the great pro- 
moters of the recent changes, and he believed they were now suffering from 
them. He did not deny that some inquiry was necessary, but he wished to 
have the committee divided, because he felt certain if the motion was granted 
that the whole session would pass away in a useless inquiry, without arriving 
at any satisfactory results. (Cheers.) He believed that we were now feeling 
the full effect of the large national debt contracted during the war. At the 
end of the war we were left in a condition which might have been—it was— 
envied by all other nations; but by a series of unwise legislation and mis- 
government we had thrown away the greater part of those advantages, and 
we were now in a condition but little likely to excite either the envy or the 
admiration of the rest of the world. The whole of this free-trade policy had 
been founded on the belief or the hope that our example would be followed 
by other nations. True, the right honourable baronet the member for Tam- 
worth had said that he was prepared to follow out the principles of free-trade 
to their fullest extent, whether foreign nations adopted them or not; but 
unless we stopped in our mistaken liberal commercial policy, and adopted a 
system of reasonable protection, he questioned how the revenue could be 
raised. After thirty-two years of peace, we found ourselves with a deficient 
revenue, and a permanent income-tax, and were threatened with an increase 
of that tax to make up the present deficiency. He remembered when he (Mr. 
Robinson) brought forward a proposition to impose a property-tax in aid of 
the revenue, accompanied with a remission of some taxes which pressed on 
the necessitous part of the community, the right honourable baronet, who 
opposed the motion, told him that he considered it monstrous to propose an 
income-tax in a time of peace, alleging that it was a tax to be held in reserve 
for the exigencies of war, and yet he had lived to see that right honourable 
baronet, among otber extraordinary changes on his part, authorising an income- 
tax in time of peace. (Hear, hear.) Amongst other causes, the alteration in 
the sugar duties had had no inconsiderable effect in bringing down some of 
the great houses; and a further perseverance in free-trade measures, they 
might depend on it, would lead to further disasters. Was he asked if he 
desired a recurrence to monopoly? Certainly not. He only wished to see 
that protection afforded to the agricultural, the West Indian, the manufac- 
turing, and the shipping interests which was necessary to afford mens 
to the labouring population dependent on them. He did not blame the 


Government for their interposition during the monetary crisis; if any blame 
attached to them on that head, it was for not interfermg at an earlier period. 
He hoped if the committee were appointed in the manner proposed, that it 
would be a committee selected from amongst those members of the house who 
by their talents and their knowledge of the subject were best calculated to 
serve upon it and to advance the public interests, Much blame had been 
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attached to the Bank of England for the course they had taken, but he was 
of opinion that in the difficult position in which they found themselves placed, 
they had but exercised a very prudent discretion. Unless the currency of the 
country be enlarged, he thought that they must be subject to periodical crises and 
difficulties. He considered that they had committed a great error in 1819 when 
Parliament had adopted an exclusively gold standard. It would have been much 
wiser and more prudent if they had kept up the old standard of gold and 
silver, instead of resorting to gold alone. If, then, the difficulties of the 
country were to be attributed to the existence of this exclusively gold standard, 
how much were those difficulties increased by the suppression of the small 
notes? As to the danger that was apprehended of going into an excess by the 
continuance of the small note system, every fear on that ground might have been 
dissipated by the enforcement of proper regulations. It was his opinion that 
they ought to restore the standard of value as it existed prior to the Bank restric- 
tions of 1797. Let them protect their Indian, colonial, and domestic interests 
generally, as it was their duty to do, and they should have nothing to fear from 
any foreign legislation. (Cheers.) The house was aware that there had been 
a movement lately by a very small party in France in favour of free trade. 
Within the last month a resolution had, however, been adopted by the Chamber 
of Commerce at Paris, declaring their determination not to encourage the 
produce of any other country to the prejudice of their own. The British 
ambassador at Madrid had been lately obliged to remonstrate with the Spanish 
Government against a decree that was framed in that country hostile to British 
produce. Every change that had been made within the last few years in 
America and France was with a view of encouraging their own manufactures 
and of promoting their own revenue. They had been frequently told of the 
many demonstrations made in favour of free trade, and the warmth of the 
reception that had been given to the hon. member for Stockport (Mr. 
Cobden) as he was passing through the many foreign countries he had visited 
in his late tour. This, however, could not be fairly considered an argument 
in — of the general popularity of those principles ; for the fact was, that 
in all those countries to which reference was made, the hon. member for Stock- 
port had been met only by persons who were deeply interested in every move- 
ment that gave them access to the British markets, and who possessed no 
influence whatever in the government of their own country. (Hear.) He 
defied that hon. gentleman, or any other hon. member of this house, to show 
him a single change that had been made in the tariffs of those countries, the 
tendency of which was to benefit the manufacturing interests of England. 
(Hear.) If he were satisfied that such a change had taken place, he might 
be disposed to thank the legislature of this country for what they had done 
in respect to free-trade principles. They had made many attempts to obtain 
concessions from other governments, but without the slightest success. In- 
deed, he should wish to know from the noble lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, whether in any part of his extensive correspondence there was even 
one paragraph that could give them reason to hope there was the slightest 
chance of success of obtaining encouragement for the manufactures and 
produce of this country. He knew that there was no such hope to be 
entertained. He, therefore, implored the house to abandon altogether 
that mistaken and absurd policy of, by the sacrifice of our best interests, 
endeavouring to induce other countries to follow the example set by this— 
which example they considered that they ought rather to avoid. The honour- 
able gentleman concluded by observing that, instead of the house agreeing to 
the proposition of the right honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it 
would be much wiser for it to see how they could extricate their commerce from 
the many difficulties that pressed upon it, by appointing two committees, the one 
to consider the currency question, and the other that of free trade. (Cheers.) 
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Sir W. MOLESWORTH contended, that the pecuniary embarrassments of 
the country were to be attributed to artificial causes, and could not be traced 
to any deficiency of currency. It was not currency we stood in need of, but 
capital. We ought, therefore, to diminish the demand for capital and to 
increase the supply of it; and this could only be done by putting a stop to the 
construction m railways, on which capital was expended, and by attracting it 
from other countries to Great Britain, by the temptation of large interest. 
He thought that the conduct of the Bank had brought the country into peril, 
and that no censure could be cast upon the Government for the advice which 
it had tendered to that establishment on the 25th of October. One word 
from the Government on that occasion had settled the panic and had restored 
confidence. But nothing which they could do at present could relieve us 
entirely from embarrassment, for the causes of that embarrassment were 
beyond their control, and we must live like men who had expended our 
means until we had restored them by economy. He then went over the 
grounds previously trod by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, contending that 
the distress under which we were suffering was not caused in any respect by 
the act of 1844. 

Mr. CAYLEY observed, that the speech of Sir W. Molesworth might be 
traced to certain articles of the leading journal, and threw out a hint that that 
speech and those articles must both have emanated from the same mind; for 
there could only be one man so bold as to assert that our evils were not attri- 
butable to the act of 1844. Sir William had gone over the grounds of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and had stated that it was not a deficiency of 
currency, but of capital, that had created our distress. His own impression, 
after seeing the effect of the Government letter, was, that if our commercial 
difficulties had been occasioned by a deficiency of notes, they would have been 
relieved at a less cost if Government had interfered earlier. A committee 
might be a satisfactory mode of examining into the causes of distress ; but it 
might be granted for several reasons; for instance, for giving “the go-by ” to 
an adverse resolution; and he was almost inclined to think that that was the 
object of proposing it now, as he had put upon the books a resolution con- 
demnatory of the act of 1844. He rl that if a committee were appointed, 
it would institute an unflinching inquiry, and would not be made an instru- 
ment for deluding the country with a concocted and preconcerted report. 

Mr. URQUHART thought the gravity of the position in which the country 
was placed had been lost sight of by most of the preceding speakers. After 
taking what he called a preliminary view of the position in which recent legis- 
lation had placed their banking and monetary affairs, he observed that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, by referring to railways as the cause of the 
existing embarrassment, had attempted to lead the house away from the real 
— before it—namely, whether the Bank Charter was not the cause of 
the present distress. He denied that railways had anything to do with that 
distress, for no capital was abstracted by these undertakings from the capital 
of the country. It was equally preposterous to ascribe it to the money which 
was sent abroad to purchase grain. It had been urged that the demand for 
foreign corn would inevitably bring about a demand for their manufactures, 
but he would tell them why it was not so—because they had a fixed price for 
gold. Now in that house the absurdity was, that they advocated free trade 
i all other commodities—they objected to any restrictions, and yet they left 
gold tied and chained down. 


Effect of a fixed price of Gold. 
How was it that the demand for foreign grain had not caused a correspond- 


ing demand for British manufactures, instead of a demand for Mexican gold? 
How was it that instead of trade being extended, to the extirpation of agri- 
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culture, there was an entire disappointment of that antieipation? Both parties 
were wrong in their calculations of cause and effect. The real cause was the 
fixed price of gold. How was it that in the time of the war there was no 
difficulty on this head? The reason was, that this country paid a less. price 
by one-third for gold than it did at this moment, in consequence of the 
Currency Act not being then in existence. And if that system, which had 
carried the country through the war, had not been broken down on the peace 
—if the country had not entrusted itself to the mercies of a bad currency 
committee, and the guidance of the right hon. baronet the member for 
Tamworth, it would now have to pay one-third less in weight of its gold than 
it did at present. The effect of paying one-third less would be practically to 
pay none at all (hear, and laughter). If gold had been exported at that rate 
the foreign corn merchant would not have a bonus on it as he now has, while 
the British merchant would not have an embargo on his goods. By the 
arrangement consequent upon the currency law, the English manufacturer 
was excluded, to a great extent, from sending his wares abroad; and hence 
the country had to pay in gold for what was imported. This it was that had 
smitten down the fortunes of state, and brought the country to the very verge 
of bankruptcy. It had been made a matter of congratulation, at the time when 
the present system was introduced, that it had not been made a question of 
party, but he regretted that such was the case, for the result had been that 
the monetary arrangements of the country were left at the mercy of usurers 
and money-lenders, who had taken care of their own interests, at the expense 
of those of the country. He complained that the currency system, under 
which they staggered, usurped the functions of that house, withdrew from 
them a control over the taxation of the country, and interfered with the 
prerogative of the sovereign. For his part he should meet with a direct 
negative the motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he called upon 
hon. members to emancipate themselves and the country from the control of 
this iniquitous system. 

Mr. E. ELLICE hoped the house would not be led away by the declama- 
tion of Mr. Urquhart, but bring back the question within its practical limits. 
He certainly thought it most extraordinaryand unaccountable that these period- 
ical commercial convulsions took place, shaking industry to its centre, and 
bringing masses of men to puciailing ruin. It appeared to him that standards 
of value and paper currrency had little to do with the question before the 
house, because these matters were determined by the bill of 1819. 


Evils of a Fluctuating Standard of Value. 


He doubted whether the remedy would be found in a fluctuating standard, 
By what means, under such a system, could we carry on the commercial trans- 
actions of this great country ? We must have a standard of value, by which all 
our relations must be regulated. If the honourable gentleman would have told 
the house how they were to use a fluctuating standard—how it was applicable 
to this country, or how in the history of any nation such a state of things had 
ever existed, without bringing that nation to ruin—he should have been more 
willing to enter into the argument of the hon. gentleman, who, however, had 
led the house far from the question which was before them. With reference 
to the act of the right hon. baronet, and the resolution which preceded that 
measure, he did not question its justice, though he thought there was as much 
injustice as justice in that resolution. He did always think it an unfortunate 
circumstance that, after we had incurred enormous debts, and after the relation 
between debtor and creditor in regard to the property of the country had been 
so entirely changed, that a resolution should have been come to at last that we 
should revert to cash payments and to the old standard of value. He thought 
at the time that that resolution was taken, that a difficulty would be found in 
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accomplishing it. He had not changed his opinion, standing there in that 
house ; but it was too late to go back. In reference to the measure of 1819, 
the right hon. baronet was not to be saddled with either the merit or the demerit 
of the resolution. The right hon. baronet found the currency deranged at the 
time of the termination of the war, and the measure of the right hon. baronet 
was intended to carry out in good faith that which parliament had determined 
upon. Upon that occasion the only quarrel he had with the right hon. gentle- 
man was this—he represented to the country that the whole burden which was 
to be imposed upon it by the bill was to be measured by the difference between 
the then price, £4 1s. and £3 17s. 10d. He (Mr. E.) moved an amendment 
to that proposition, that there should forthwith be a return to £3 17s. 10d. ; 
and that the public should not be deluded with respect to the burden to be im- 
sed upon it. Bound as he felt himself by the majority of the house, he had 
lone amongst the foremost members to endeavour to maintain it. The hon. 
member for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz) said it could not be maintained. That 
might be his (Mr. Ellice’s) opinion still, but parliament was bound to maintain 
it until an emergency should arise which would put it beyond the power of the 
nation faithfully to fulfil its engagements. The hon. gentleman then referred 
to the events connected with the monetary affairs of the country that had 
occurred since the close of the war—the attempt to return to cash payments— 
the crisis of 1816, when they were obliged to have recourse to measures of ex- 
yansion, the bullion being in a state of exhaustion ; and then came Sir Robert 
eel’s bill of 1819. He then referred to the attempts to supply the deficiency 
of bullion, and the scenes that took place in 1822, 1823, and T8o4, coming down 
to 1825, when the Bank of England, with £30,000,000 of paper afloat, was 
within a few hours of stopping payment. ‘The measure of 1844 was devised 
for the purpose of preventing these alarming crises in the monetary world, and 
he had given his support to that measure, although at the time he had stated 
that he did not anticipate it would be efficient for that purpose. He had no 
objection to the proposed committee, because he thought it important that 
they should have the best information on the subject. He did not attribute these 
embarrassments to railroads; they were only a symptom of the speculation that 
was afloat, and were calculated to be ultimately highly beneficial to the country. 
One of the most essential points to be inquired into by the committee, was the 
dealings of the Bank with public securities, a thing altogether novel and un- 
precedented. Hethought this system ought to be at once put an end to. He 
differed with his right hon. friend in his estimate of the act of 1844; he thought 
it had worked most unsatisfactorily, but how to amend it was another question 
which they would be much better able to understand after the committee had 
investigated and reported upon the subject. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE was satisfied that if the currency of the country had 
been placed upon a sound basis they might afford to laugh at their railwa 
expenditure. He denied that it was the insatiable absorbent of capital whic 
some persons imagined it to be. It had now been fairly shown that our free- 
trade system had a tendency to induce the export of bullion, and entail upon 
the commerce of the country the difficulties in which it was at present placed. 
Under that admirable system, their exports had fallen off to the extent of three 
millions sterling during the past year, and one million in the last month. He 
was glad to find that the Government had decided upon a thorough investiga- 
tion of the whole case; but while the committee was involved in an inquiry 
into the intricate labyrinth of our difficulties, were they in the mean time to 
submit to a continuance of the pressure? He hoped, considering the peculiar 
position of the country and its prospects, that the Government would take ad- 
vice in time, and remove a portion of that load which still pressed upon the 
springs of industry. He agreed with Mr. Urquhart as to the impolicy of 
being placed, as their system of currency placed them, at the mercy of a 
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foreign potentate. The house should at once grant the relaxation called for 
by the condition of the country, a course which would rescue it from the hu- 
miliation of borrowing from every state in Europe. The pressure was not 
produced by any real contraction of the circulation, but by the discredit 
thrown upon the action of the banking department of the Bank. He thought 
the framers of the bill of 1844 had failed in the provision they had made for 
a contraction of credit preceding a contraction of circulation. By that law © 
they had occasioned a pressure, which had entailed enormous loss upon the 
commercial interest of the country. He trusted, in the face of the appalling 
bankruptcies and failures that had taken piace, Her Majesty’s Government 
would manifest no dogmatic adherence to so — and oppressive a. law, 
which put a dangerous power into the hands of the Government, by placing, 
in fact, the value of all property at its disposal. 

Mr. MITCHELL expressed his concurrence in the views of Mr. Edmund 
Ellice, and trusted the result of the labours of the committee would be to 
place the monetary concerns of the country upon a sound and satisfac- 
tory basis. 

Mr. DRUMMOND denied that the repeal of the corn laws had anything to 
do with the existing pressure and distress. He could not say so much for 
railways, and he thought the present as well as the late Government were 
much to blame for having allowed them to go so far, more especially after the 
warnings they had had from their own board. Unfortunately when a railway 
was once undertaken it must be finished, and he feared they would not see the 
end of them until there had been some great sacrifice of the landed property 
of the country. Much had been said about over-trading, and it appeared to 
him that no system of trading could be sound or healthy in which a man, with 
£10,000 capital, borrowed and obtained credit to three times that amount. 
The hon. gentleman concluded by pronouncing a vehement philippic against 
the innovations and changes of the present times. 

Mr. MACGREGOR could not sit silent, representing the constituency he 
did, whilst the commercial distress of the country was under discussion. A 
variety of causes had been attributed for the present state of things; but he 
differed in degree with them all, though he admitted that his right honourable 
friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer had stated his case with very great 
ability. He was of opinion that the loss of the potato crop was one of the 
causes, and he admitted that over-speculation was another. The loss of the 

tato crop extracted large sums from the circulation, it was true; and par- 
iament, in his opinion, had passed a greater number of railway bills than he 
considered wise or proper. But still, he did not attribute the distress of the 
country to investments in railroads so much as to other causes; for it was an 
undoubted fact, that during a period of distress unparalleled in the history of 
the country, the employment afforded by those undertakings had greatly alle- 
viated the extent and character of the suffering. Neither did he attribute 
the calamity which had overtaken the country to the act of 1844; though he 
was free to admit that there were grave defects in that measure, and that in 
its operation it would be found so inconvenient as to call imperatively for a 
remedy. The currency, he held, in accordance with that act, should be con- 
vertible into gold ; but the restrictions imposed upon the circulation by it he 
looked upon as most grievous to the trade and commerce of the country, and 
of all other things the most conducive to the production of the present dis- 
tress. His right honourable friend (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had, 
however, in his statement attributed a character to the Scotch banks which 
he (Mr. Macgregor) did not think they deserved. On the contrary, he be- 
lieved that the progress and improvement of Scotland, the establishment of 
her manufactures, and the development of her industrial resources, her pro- 
sperity, in short, were to be attributed to the system of banking in that 
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country, combined with the industry and economy of the people. The best 
test of that system was to be found in the fact of the few failures that had 
taken place under it; and also in the fact that, of those few, nearly all = 
their obligations in full. The honourable member then read an extract from 
Mr. M‘Culloch’s ‘ Statistics of the British Empire,’ approving of the system 
of Scotch banking, and to the effect of his own statement. He also read 
another extract, from a pamphlet published in 1844, by the Lord Provost of 
Scotland, with the same purpose. Since the period of the establishment of 
the Royal Bank of Scotland, in 1727, no country in Europe had more 
thoroughly developed all its resources, agricultural, manufacturing, and 
mineral, than Scotland had done. It carried on a most extensive foreign 
commerce; its steam-boats were the best-built in the world; its agriculture 
had been immensely advanced ; and all this had been done under the influence 
of the system of banking that prevailed in Scotland. He (Mr. M‘G.), in 
conclusion, wished to see a system of currency based upon gold, certainly, in 
Scotland, as well as in this country; but he was sure the returns he had 
moved for on a former night would show that no better system of banking 
existed than that which prevails in Scotland. 

Mr. SANDERS thought it a great mistake to attribute the recent com- 
mercial embarrassment to the outlay upon railways, the only effect of which 
had been to diffuse the hoarded-up capital of the country throughout all de- 
partments of trade and industry. He contended that the currency of the 
country was inadequate for the wants of a great trading community. He 
thought the great cause of their embarrassment was the large importations 
, grain that had been required to supply the deficiency of the harvest 
of 1846. 

Sir W. CLAY agreed as to the propriety of the appointment of the com- 
mittee, and, provided they could limit themselves within manageable bounds, 
anticipated much good from their investigation. He hoped, however, the 
house would not be led away by the expectation of any immediate and 
decisive result. The utmost that legislation could effect for the monetary 
condition of the country was rather the arresting of evil than the originati 
of good—the preventing of a gratuitious aggravation of adversity than the 
initiation of prosperity. Legislation could not add one pound to the capital 
of the country; the utmost it could do was, while making use of a pa 
currency, to prevent its over-stepping its legitimate and wholesome limits. 
So far from the recent embarrassments having created any distrust in his 
mind as to the act of 1844, they had only confirmed him in the value and 
importance of its provisions. He believed the Government deeply deplored 
the necessity of violating the provisions of that act; but the necessity, it was 
admitted on all hands, had arisen, and their justification lay in their inter- 
fering just at the —_ time. He must say, however, that it was impossible 
to avoid thinking that the monetary system of a country must be unsound 
which could have permitted the existence for so many years of houses whose 
condition was so deplorable as that lately laid before the public. 

Mr. MASTERMAN said it was not his intention to address the house at 
that late hour, but for an observation made by the honourable member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Clay). Many reasons might be given for the recent 
commercial distress. As, however, acommittee would be, no doubt, appointed 
to take the subject into their consideration, he thought it would more 
proper for him to wait until they had made their report before he troubled the 
house with his views upon the matter. As, however, the honourable member 
for the Tower Hamlets had greatly underrated the act of the government in 
their letter of the 25th of October, he (Mr. M.) was anxious to bear his testi- 
mony to the credit they deserved for interfering as they had done to prevent 
that fatal calamity that must otherwise have ensued. He believed that this 
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country was never before in so serious a position as it then was. It was his 
duty to request an interview with the government, and he represented, on the 
occasion of such interview, strongly to the noble lord the situation in which 
the country was then placed. He did not think it was the want of money that 
was then experienced, but the apprehension that no money was to be obtained. 
He thought that there was no real cause for such apprehension. There was 
plenty of money in the country, as he had remarked to the noble lord. The 
question put to him at the interview was this—“ Had you not a large amount 
of notes in circulation?”’ His answer was—“ There is a large number, no 
doubt, out, but they could not be considered in circulation, because they were 
locked up in all directions, and were not available for commercial purposes.” 
Although he had advocated the expansion of the Act of 1844, he did not do 
so from any idea of reckless extravagance, or of encouraging persons that traded 
upon fictitious capital; but he supported such expansion for the purpose of 
assisting those mercantile houses which had that kind of security to offer 
which at all other times would command money. He knew that the efforts of 
those houses were paralysed. He therefore felt most anxious to pay his 
tribute of respect and thanks to the government for the manner in which they 
had acted. He had never been an advocate for the billof 1844. He disagreed 
with the right honourable baronet (Sir R. Peel) upon the propriety of passing 
such a measure. His proposition was, that though that bill might, under 
ordinary circumstances, be very good, yet it was impossible, he thought, to say 
that £14,000,000 was the exact amount the bank should issue. e had put 
the question to the right honourable baronet, whether he thought that the 
power of expansion should not be given in cases of necessity? He thought 
that the able speech of the right honourable gentlemen the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer evidently showed that the right honourable baronet himself was 
now convinced that the bill passed by him in 1844 would not work of itself. 
The public excitement had, to a considerable degree, been allayed by the letter 
of last October. A committee was now to be appointed, and he hoped that 
some resolution would be adopted by them, whereby the public might know 
that the bank could issue more notes than they had heretofore in circulation, 
provided they had the consent of government. 

Mr. BLEWITT declared that the act of 1844 was, in his opinion, one of the 
most wicked and mischievous measures that was ever adopted by any legisla- 
ture. He had never seen so pompous a scheme end in such a miserable 
failure. He thought, from the mischief that act had done, he was entitled to 
call it an infernal machine (laughter), which had exploded, prostrating com- 
merce, annihilating credit, and spreading through the length and breadth of 
the land universal misery and confusion. It was quite clear that the whole 
of the evils under which we were suffering was occasioned, and was purposely 
occasioned, by the operation of this act. With reference to the speech of the 
right honourable gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it appeared 
to him (Mr. Blewitt) that his argument went to show that we must be ruined 
before we could be saved. The effect of the letter of the government and the 
correspondence with the Bank of England, it was said, had restored confidence. 
If the fact were so it was because it amounted to throwing the act of 1844 
overboard. The honourable gentleman proceeded to contend that the credit 
taken by the right honourable the member for Tamworth, in his act of 1819, 
of restoring the ancient standard, was not justified by the facts. Now, he 
(Mr. Blewitt) would be glad to know why silver should not be the standard 
of value, leaving gold to find its level in the market. He believed the most 
eloquent man in the world could not persuade that house that an altera- 
tion should be made in the gold standard; though what that standard was, 
he could not understand. By his bill of 1844, the right honourable gentleman 
not only objected to silver, but he would not have it at any price (a laugh), 
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The honourable gentleman concluded by arguing upon the absurdity of locking 
up stores of gold, and reminded the house that he had given notice that the 
committee should have the power to inquire whether some provision should 
be inserted, or an act introduced to enable the Bank of England to increase 
the amount of its issues beyond the £14,000,000, if occasion should require 
them to do so. 

The Marquis of GRANBY expressed his fears that the commercial classes 
of the country would derive little comfort from the speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The bill of 1844 was passed in direct opposition to 
the opinions of all persons conversant in monetary transactions, and after a 
short life of three years it was abandoned by those who had previously imagined 
that it was good for all times, seasons, and exigencies; and yet it was by no 
means clear from the speech of the right honourable gentleman that he was 
persuaded that the measure was as mischievous as it was felt to be by the com- 
mercial community. He admitted at once that much of the distress was to be 
attributed to the amount of capital which had left the country to pay for the 
foreign corn that had been imported, and which, unlike capital embarked in 
railways, no longer circulated throughout the country. Admitting that as one 
great source of the evil, he must remind the house of the course of legislation 
which had brought about this state of things, and warn honourable members 
not to be led away from the true causes of our national embarrassment, by 
lending an ear to suggestions purely chimerical. He denied that the distress 
was to be attributed to any want of capital in the country, as had been asserted 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, however, in the next breath, with 
strange inconsistency, took credit to himself for relieving the distress by the 
relaxation of the operation of the bill of 1844, as if that could have added 
anything to the capital of the country. By the currency measures which had 
been adopted they were not only ruining their merchant princes, but they were 
plunging the labouring classes into the deepest misery. They had recently 
made experiments in free trade, which experiments had signally failed, owing 
to the tremendous disadvantages under which the people of this country had 
to embark in the hopeless struggle against competitors unshackled by taxes, 
and imposts, and artificial restraints, which fettered the hands of the British 
operative. 

Mr. F. BARING said the discussion on the amendment was one of very little 
practical importance, as whether the committee were to be appointed under 
the original motion or the amendment, the course of its inquiry must be as 
nearly as possible the same. He regretted to be obliged to approve of the 
course pursued by his right honourable friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
for he felt it was a very serious thing to violate an act of parliament; but, 
placed as this country was, he thought his right honourable friend had no 
course left but that of risking the violation of the act of 1844. They were 
now told that confidence had been restored in monetary circles ; but Govern- 
ment had a much harder task,—that of restoring confidence in the law regu- 
lating monetary-transactions. For his own part, he had watched the working 
of the bill of 1844, anxious to ascertain, apart from all party considerations, 
how far his expectations, when supporting the bill, had been realised by its 
operation. He fully expected that it would have the effect of checking the 
over-issue of private banks, and so far the bill, in its operation, had fully 
realised his anticipations. With respect to the capital advanced in railways, 
he thought it was a most legitimate mode of investment, and thought it might 
be overdone, as everything was apt to be in this country, yet he could not look 
upon that fact as a very serious evil. At all events, he had great doubts as to 
the expediency of any interference on the part of the Government with the 
way in which people might be disposed to invest their capital. As to over 
speculation—that must always occasionally occur in a country like this, but any 
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evils resulting from it would be readily overcome by the energy of the people. 
They had appointed a railway committee, and what was this railway committee 
to do? Would they report to the house some idea of the amount of the 
fixed and of the floating capital of the country? or would they report the actual 
amount of capital requisite for the legitimate purposes of trade? The com- 
mittee had actually no principle to act upon. If they proposed to ascertain 
and to allow only so much capital to be embarked in railway undertakings as 
could be spared from other trading purposes, he would only say they had 
undertaken a task which they never could accomplish. Another effect he 
expected to be produced by the act of 1844, was one which it had also fulfilled 
—that of regulating the exchanges most satisfactorily, until the weakness of 
the bank interfered with its operation. In one point, however, and that a very 
material one, the bill of 1844 had proved a failure. He supposed that by the 
ual withdrawal of notes from circulation, as the quantity of gold 
iminished in the coffers of the bank, the mercantile world would be gradually 
prepared for a crisis, and its greatest evils be thus obviated. In this expecta- 
tion he was disappointed, for the bank had not seen the danger in time, and 
when that danger became imminent, it made a convulsive gasp to save itself, 
at the expense of every interest which stood in the way of its salvation. 
They should go into the proposed committee free from that most mischievous 
of all feelings—a desire to do something, without at all |nowing what that 
something was. 

Mr. HERRIES said that the right hon. gentleman who ha: last addressed 
the house complained of Her Majesty’s ministers for not having rought under 
the consideration of the house, with a view to refer it to the committee, those 
parts of their conduct which were mainly the cause of Parliament being called 
together. If that were all, the letters of the Government might yet be 
referred to the committee; but he should not be content with that. This 
could not be made a party question, and they ought to have brought before 
them, not only what the Government did, but that which they did not know 
yet, why they did it? (Hear, hear.) The grounds upon which they acted would 
do more to show the working of the bill of 1844 than any production of papers 
could do. They should know the state of the Bank at the time when Her 
Majesty’s Government were induced, or rather compelled, to write those letters. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his able and lucid speech, said that he was 
informed on the 23rd of October that there was a panic in the City, and 
the Government thought it necessary to take such measures as they considered 
most proper to dispel it. It would seem as if it were to dispel some 
unfounded apprehension ; but did not the party who said there was a panic 
disclose the state of the Bank ; did they not say that if the Government did not 
interpose, the Bank would have been unable to discharge its engagements in 
two days without carrying public securities into a market which was not 
prepared to receive them? (Hear, hear.) There was in the Bank at that 
time, of bullion £7,865,000; the notes then outstanding in circulation were 
£21,800,000; there was in the banking department £447,246 of bullion, and 
£1,547,270 of notes; and against this the deposits were—private deposits 
£8,700,000, and public deposits £4,766,000. The government might have 
been told that within 24 hours the bank might have been asked for £2,000,000 
of their private deposits, and, if so, they must have broken, for they had not 
the means of meeting it, and the only alternative would have been to go into 
the market in which Exchequer Bills were at a discount and the Stocks were low. 
He did not mean to say that they could not have done it at a great sacrifice, but 
what would have been the ruin in the city if the Bank had gone into the market to 
sell £2,000,000 of Stock? and such a state of things was inherent in the 

working of the bill of 1844. Those who had discussed this subject before the 
bill was passed fully considered what might be the effect of the arrangements 
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of the bill, and there was not the slightest circumstance which had resulted from 
it that had not been fully —— Mr. Fullerton very early said, ‘“‘ Whenever, 
by the course of trade, the stock of bullion in the Bank shall be reduced to a 
level nearly corresponding with the amount of its notes in circulation in 
excess of the £14,000,000 issued on credit—when the treasury of the banking 
department shall be exhausted, or nearly so, and its means of solvency shall be 
wholly dependent on the sale of its securities, then, and not till then, will 
your experiment be fairly tried.” (Hear, hear.) But Mr. Tooke was more accu- 
rate in his prophecy. After having stated nearly what Mr. Fullerton had done, 
he said, “This being the case, the directors would not have a moment to lose. 
Upon a demand upon them, under such circumstances, without taking measures 
for maintaining or restoring the proportion of their reserve, they must shut their 
doors to all advances or discounts. And, under certain circumstances, it will 
operate with a degree of violence on the state of credit which, as it seems to 
me, these gentlemen have no adequate idea of. Before two or three millions 
of Bank notes could be forcibly extracted, the pressure on the reserves of 
the London bankers would be extreme, and they would call in their loans” — 
this had actually taken place. ‘It would be within the mark to say, that a 
rate of discount of 20 per cent. would in many cases be exacted—(hear, hear) 
—and sacrifices of goods would be made to a great extent; and, after all, it 
might be doubtful whether this effort of the Bank would be effective in suffi- 
cient time. In this case, while the circulating department might still have 
£6,000,000 of bullion, the deposit department would have no alternative but 
to stop payment—a most absurd and disastrous thing, but too absurd and 
disastrous to be allowed to take its course: and the government would be 
imperatively called upon to interfere and prevent so lamentable a catastrophe.” 
He should be glad at another time to go into a more full explanation of the 
grounds of the different theories which divided the opinions of men on this 
subject—those of Mr. Loyd and Mr. Norman, on the one side, and Mr. Fuller 
and an honourable gentleman (Mr. Wilson), who entered very fully into the sub- 
ject a few nights since, and made a very lucid and logical statement on the subject 
on tbe other. That speech deserved an answer, but he had as yet heard no repl 
toit. He would however, confine himself to the practical point, and would in 
Whether it was not impossible to maintain the act of 1844 as it now stood? 
was there no apprehension—was there not a possibility, nay, was there not 
a probability of the recurrence of a similar disaster to the one just passed, 
and which might not end so satisfactorily? And were they to leave the 
mercantile world with that apprehension and weight suspended over them? 
He therefore thought that her Majesty’s government ought to take some 
steps pending the inquiry, to prevent the recurrence of those impending diffi- 
culties which were inherent —for they were not accidental —in the act of 
1844. He confessed, the more he reflected on the subject—the more he con- 
sidered various opinions—the more he weighed conflicting authorities on the 
subject, the more he was compelled to come to the conclusion, that the act of 
1844 was founded on a mistaken theory, and that it was particularly wrong 
in the separation of the Bank into two departments, and in compelling a limi- 
tation of the circulation to £14,000,000. There was one point which he con- 
templated with more than common dread, and that was, lest by the failure of 
the act of 1544, men’s minds would be hurried on to distrust the foundation 
of the monetary system which had been laid in 1819. He should be sorry to 
see the public mind coming round to that point; and he could not believe the 
house would consent to forego the ar of cash payments. But, at pre- 
sent, the first and best thing they could do would be to remove the impedi- 
ments which fettered the discretion of the Bank, imposing whatever safeguards 
they deemed necessary, and giving satisfaction to the mercantile world by re- 
moving the apprehensions which the recent panic had left behind. 
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Lord J. RUSSELL said—We have had, in the present discussion, a great 
variety of views presented to us, and many topics have been touched on which 
did not come naturally within the scope of the debate. 

I must, however, state at the outset, that the conclusion to which I should 
wish to bring the house is very different from that which the right honourable 
gentleman who last spoke seems to have adopted when he prayed the house at 
once, whatever else they might do, be the conduct of the government blame- 
able or praiseworthy, to do away at all events with the restrictions imposed by 
the act of 1844, and for the interest of the country to give security to the 
mercantile class. Now, I must say, that as regards this house, considering 
the difficulties of the subject—considering the perils to which we have been 
exposed under the system to which the right honourable gentleman referred— 
and considering the differences of opinion which now exist, it would be very 
rash in us at once to decide without inquiry that you would abandon the system 
which was adopted by very general consent in 1844. But, in order to give 
confidence to the mercantile class, his proposition is more objectionable 
because, as admitted by the right honourable gentleman, you may come as the 
result of your inquiry to some modification of the act of 1844, or to some 
other result, with regard to the monetary system; and what the right hon. 
gentleman wishes, in order to give confidence, is this, that you will abolish 
your present system, and repeal your existing law, but what you put in its 
place shall be matter of doubt and speculation for eighteen months. I cannot 
conceive any proposition which would tend more to create distrust and doubt 
amongst the mercantile class, and which would more induce commercial men 
to say, Let us pause in our transactions, let us abstain from giving orders to 
our correspondents till we know what law is to be substituted for that which 
has been abrogated. 

It is my conviction that to a considerable degree the government of 1844 suc- 
ceeded in giving greater security tothe convertibility of the bank-nove, and averted 
some of the evils which otherwise might have occurred during the late pressure. 
This, I think, follows, even from what the right honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Herries) referred to. In 1825 and 1839, if the drain had gone on a little 
longer, it would have been impossible to give coin at the Bank of England. 
But there was no such danger at the present time. The amount of bullion in 
the Bank diminished from £16,000,000 to £9,000,000. I will not now discuss 
whether the Bank should not have taken precautions before August last. In 
April last, a very remarkable letter having appeared in the Times, showing the 
continued drain of gold which was going on, and that this drain all operated on 
the reserve of the Bank, and in no way on the discount or circulation, the 
Bank directors immediately began to change their course. To a great extent 
they limited their discounts, and from the month of April to the beginning of 
June, the circulation was diminished to about £1,500,000. At that time 
there was considerable distrust and panic; but, I believe that if the Bank 
directors had not seen that if they proceeded in the same course they would 
infringe the provisions of the act of 1844, they would have allowed the drain 
of gold to go on, and we should then have had, as on two former occasions, 
still greater cause for alarm. 

Now, let us look at the position of the Bank. Without giving any positive 
or dogmatic opinion upon the subject, T may say that it has been the decision 
of Parliament for a very long period that we should not embark on the dange- 
rous sea of a state currency. We place the disposition of that part of the 
currency which consists of paper convertible into coin in the hands of a 
great bank, which has, to a certain extent, a monopoly. The Bank 
directors, consisting of persons who belong to the mercantile interest, 
naturally enough perform all the ordinary duties which they owe to the 
proprietors ; they endeavour to obtain discounts, they obtain the interest 
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of the day, and few persons think of criticising the course which they 
pursue with regard to commerce in general. Now, without entering into 
general questions, with regard to what is currency and what is not, it is 
evident that a great part of the transactions of the country are carried on by 
means of mercantile paper, that is, by means of bills of exchange, which are 
discounted and re-discounted, and go from merchant to merchant, and from 
manufacturer to manufacturer, and that a large proportion of the transactions 
of the country rest upon the credit which is due to that paper, and to the 
facility with which it is passed from hand to hand among those who conduct 
the industrial occupations. But when there arise failures in the mercantile 
world—when, owing to the circumstance of any speculations, whether justly or 
not, being unsuccessful, one house after another fails, then begins distrust ; 
then the commercial world in general, not knowing exactly which house will 
stand and which house will fall, refer to the Bank of England as a great state 
machine—a machine to be put in operation for the benefit of the public and 
not for the benefit of the particular proprietary to which it may Lelong: I 
have seen an illustration of that in the language and conduct of the directors 
of the Bank. On many occasions I have observed, that if they had only to 
consider their own interest, they would hesitate very much in giving discounts, 
and they would act like prudent private bankers and firms in general, merely 
for their own supposed benefit. But then they are told, ‘“ You must consider 
the interests of the public; everybody at Liverpool, Glasgow, and Manchester, 
is looking to you at this moment to support sume great firm which is in 
danger of suspending payment, or some great bank which is in peril of stop- 
ping—the industry of the whole district will be sacrificed if you do not inter- 
fere.” I must say that on such occasions the position of the Bank becomes a 
very complicated one. If by any contrivance of legislation or of administra- 
tion we were to provide that the Bank should at all times consider the interests 
of the public, and not alone those of itself ; or if, on the other hand, the public 
were generally agreed that the Bank has nothing to attend to but its own 
interest, and that, on occasions of distrust and discredit, no man should go to 
the Bank for any other accommodation than he would get as a customer in 
ordinary times; in either of those cases, I say that the duty of the Bank 
directors would be simple, and the problem easy of solution. -But acting at 
one time, as it is natural for them to act, employing the balances of the 
exchequer to obtain a mercantile profit, and then being suddenly called upon 
to consider the great interests of the state, their situation is difficult and per- 
plexing beyond measure. I say, therefore, that although it may be said that 
at one time they ought not to have fixed so low a rate of interest, and, at an- 
other, they ought to have lowered the rate, I think it is desirable that we 
should make every allowance for the double duties which they have to perform 
—duties which have been imposed upon them by the state, and which they 
could hardly perform so as at once to satisfy the state and th¢ proprietors. 

pe what was the position which the Bank held im the beginning of 

r? 

The right honourable gentleman says we have not said what was the state 
of the Bank when we proposed to interfere; and then, contradicting his own 
assertion, he parte h to read it from the Gazette returns. The state of the 
Bank was this: If, at the commencement of the month of October, it had 
considered merely its own interest, it would have allowed the paper which it 
had lent to be repaid, without making fresh loans, and it.would have then been 
im a state of security, having a sufficient amount of reserve. But, pressed on 
all sides to afford some relief to the suffering credit and commerce of the 
country, the Bank made large advances to houses which they considered sol- 
vent. At the middle of the week which ended with the 23rd of October, I 
began to think that the chief difficulties had been surmounted, as confidence 
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was beginning to prevail in London. But there succeeded great panic and dis- 
trust in the country. There was the breaking of a bank at Newcastle, and a 
run upon another powerful and wealthy bank in the same town, upon which 
the industry of the whole neighbourhood depended. The gentleman who was 
the agent of the Bank of England in that town advanced to the latter bank 
all the gold that he had in his possession, and, in addition, he sent to Leeds 
for 40,000 sovereigns. This bank got over its difficulties, but there were well- 
founded rumours of similar difficulties in other parts of the country. The 
state of the bank was then what the right honourable gentleman has stated. 
While the bullion in the issue department was £7,865,000, the amount of the 
notes and gold and silver coin taken together was £1,994,516; the notes 
alone amounting to £1,547,270. Now, under these circumstances, it appeared 
to me, that if there should arise similar runs upon banks and similar pressure 
on commercial firms in any of our great cities, and applications to the Bank for 
relief should be refused, there would be not only a panic, but a dreadful con- 
vulsion in the country, which could not fail to affect very much the metropolis, 
while even the Bank itself could hardly be safe. 

Sir, the opinion of the Bank was not that which I have stated ; their opinion, 
as conveyed in a formal resolution on the 25th, was that they could comply 
with the provisions of the law and maintain their position. At the same time 
the governor of the Bank frankly confessed to us that if such cases as those to 
which I have alluded-should arise, or such as had occurred at Liverpool a little 
while before, they could not give further accommodation, and they might 
probably be obliged still further to restrict the accommodation which they gave. 

Now, under these circumstances, we considered that the time had arrived 
when, in order to prevent the evil which was sure to arise from the perusal of 
the Bank returns, which must have appeared in the Gazette of the following 
Friday, it was necessary to adopt some extraordinary measure. It has been 
said we ought not to have mentioned any particular rate of interest. But 
then we had the fear before our eyes lest by any imprudent measure of 
ours we might turn the course of the exchanges against us, and produce a state 
of things from which it would be impossible for us escape without, on the one 
hand, a sudden contraction of the currency, or, on the other, a suspension of 
cash payments. It was under that apprehension that I, for my part, willingly 
—e that we should take the step, which I at once admit to be contrary to 

rule, of recommending a high rate of interest to be required by the Bank. 
It seemed to me that the effect of that step could not fail to be that there 
would be less fear of accident arising from undue pressure for discounts, and 
that the exchanges would be more likely to continue favourable whilst the im- 
ports of gold would certainly not cease. Those, in fact, have been, as we 
expected they would be, the results. The influx of gold has continued, and the 
reserve in the Bank is now no less, I believe, than six millions. I have no con- 
fidence that, if we had not insisted on the condition I have described, the same 
results would have occurred. I scarcely believe they would. Our object was 
to restore confidence without giving rise to improvident speculation ; and in 
that oe I believe it will be generally allowed that our measure was quite 
successful. 

I concur in what was said by a right hon. friend to-night, that this commit- 
tee, if appointed, ought to consider, first, how far the provisions of the law are 
sufficient? and second, how far we can obtain a steadier administration on the 
part of the Bank, by preventing the control of parties who attend the meeting 
of directors only occasionally, and who hold varied opinions upon the subject 
of the law? But whatever the house may do with regard to this inquiry, I hope, 
sir, above all, that it will not consent to adopt the advice of the nght hon. 
| ong who spoke last, and commit itself at once to a decided opinion. 

though, as he justly said, from the year 1810 to the present time, this subject 
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has employed some of the ablest men of England—although it has been directed 
by the views of Lord Grenville and Mr. Huskisson, of Mr. Horner, Mr. Can- 
ing, and of some of the ablest living writers, yet I believe that, on a subject 
so dsfficult, so intricate, and so important, there are still many and most potent 
truths to be acquired. It is possible, should it seem desirable, to make some 
modifications of the great plan of 1844, in order that the currency of the nation 
may be worked more steadily and securely. That is quite possible, should it 
be desirable. But sir, I must say, with regard to the act of 1844, that I do.con- 
sider that act to be a great improvement on the acts which preceded it—that I 
do believe it has, in a great degree, answered its purpose—and that I find, since 
it has been in operation, that we have never been in that position in which the 
Bank was likely to be left, without a single sovereign in its coffers. Though 
the act of 1844, therefore, muy not have cured commercial convulsion, it has 
done much to keep the currency from being affected by the evils attending 
commerce. Holding this view, Shee the house to appoint a committee to con- 
sider soberly and calmly the whole bearings of the subject, and not, by passing 
any sudden or precipitate resolution, to cause men to doubt whether it is the 
intention of parliament to maintain the convertibility of the paper currency and 
to preserve the metallic standard of the nation. (much cheering.) 
Mr. J. REYNOLDS said, that in the course of these debates attention 


* seemed to have been directed exclusively to the effect of the act of 1844 upon 


England only. He had heard nothing said of that act as it affected Scotland or 
iodiend. He could testify that the operation of the act of 1845 had been 
most injurious to the Bank of Ireland, and, as a matter of consequence, to 
the commerce and trade of that country. The right honourable gentleman 
(Sir Robert Peel), indeed, had, in an interview on the subject, when he com- 
plained of the restrictions imposed upon the Bank of Ireland by that measure, 
reminded him that the Irish bankers could issue notes to the extent of their 
bullion; but, as a practical man, he urged upon the right honourable baronet 
that the profits of the bankers upon circulation might very well be more 
than balanced by the loss upon the locked-up bullion. It must be borne in 
mind that banking profits arose, in a great degree, from trading upon one’s 
credit, in contradistinction to one’s capital. (Great laughter.) Before this 
patchwork legislation came into operation, the rule with bankers in Ireland 
had been simply this—the entire liabilities of the particular bank to the public 
were calculated, and then, in times of ease, the mimimum amount of gold and 
silver retained to meet those liabilities was one-third, or 6s. 8d. in the pound. 
This rule had been found to work well; and it had yet to be proved to him 
that the act of 1844 for England and 1845 for Ireland had effected any im- 
provement in the matter. As an Irishman, he would more emphatically call 
upon the legislature to release banking in Ireland from the oppressive restric- 
tions to which it had been subjected, restrictions which, in their con- 
sequences, imposed upon many an industrious, struggling farmer or trader 
the payment of full 15 per cent. interest for advances. 
ir R. PEEL then rose and said—Mr. Speaker, I trust, Sir, that any ob- 
servations which I may happen to make upon the subject under the considera- 
tion of the House will be made in that temperate and dispassionate spirit which 
characterised the speeches of the noble lord and my nght honourable friend 
the Member for Stamford (Mr. Herries). And, Sir, I cannot let this oppor- 
tunity pass without expressing my satisfaction, in common with the House, and 
congratulating the House upon the return of my right honourable friend, for 
we shall now boa the benefit, upon matters of this kind, of his great intelli- 
nce and practical abilities. (Hear.) Sir, before I address myself to the 
immediate subject of debate, I wish to clear tne way by referring to a 
which was made against me last night by the honourable Member for Stafford, 
and repeated to-night—certainly in as courteous a manner as any charge could 
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be made—by my right honourable friend the Member for Stamford. The 
—o by both of those gentlemen is, that in bringing forward the Act 
of 1844, as the organ of the Government of that day, I gave a public as- 
surance in that year that the banking establishments of Ireland and of Scotland 
should not be affected—that the Bill of 1844 should refer exclusively to this 
of the United Kingdom. The honourable Member for Stafford went so 

as to say that an insidious advantage had been taken of Scotland—that the 
suspicions and the fears of the people of Scotland, who are particularly ex- 
citable on the subject of banking and one-pound notes, had been lulled by the 
assurance thus given, and in very forcible language he said that the banking 
stem of Scotland had received a stab in the dark. And the honourable gen- 
Guns supported the charge by a reference to the 10th clause of the Act of 
1844; and, having asserted that I had publicly declared in 1844 that the bank- 
ing system of Scotland was not to be in the slightest degree affected by the 
Act, he inquired, what would the House think of the right honourable gen- 
tleman who, having given that public assurance, inserted surreptitiously that 
10th clause, which provided that no bank, not issuing notes in May, 1844, 
should be allowed thereafter to do so? And the honourable gentleman sup- 
rted this charge by a reference to the speech I made upon the eccasion, and 

e quoted this extract :—‘ I think we ought to reserve for separate conside- 
ration the state of Ireland and of Scotland. * * * They must be dealt with 
by separate Acts, and therefore I am not desirous of complicating the present 
Bill with legislative enactments providing for Scotland and Ireland.” And 
certainly, from the statement of the honourable gentleman, supported by such 
authority, the House may suppose the accusation was well founded. But, Sir, 
what will the House think of the honourable gentleman, who, having read that 
speech, omitted to read the next paragraph, which is to the following effect :— 
“ But I propose to extend to Ireland and to Scotland the salutary principle that 
no new banks of issue shall be established in either of those countries, and 
that no joint-stock bank shall be established there except after going through 
the process of registration,” &c. (Cheers.) I ask, Sir, could there be on 
the part of a minister a more distinct public avowal that, holding the currency 
under £5, of Ireland and of Seotland, was to be reserved for separate legisla- 
tion, still that that enactment which applied to this country with respect to the 
hibition of new banks of issue should extend to the whole kingdom. 
Cheers.) But moreover, not only was that intimation given in my speech, 
but it was necessary to found the Bill upon parliamentary resolutions, to which 
the assent of the House was necessary. In the 8th resolution, which [ pro- 
posed when I brought forward the question, and which was unanimously as- 
sented to by the House, not on the night it was offered by me, but after the 
interval of some days—after it had been printed in the votes—after it had been 
communicated to the bankers of Scotland—after it had been published in every 
‘newspaper in the kingdom; and what is that 8th resolution? It runs 
thus :—“ Resolved, that it is expedient to prohibit by law the issue of pro- 
missory notes payable to bearer on demand by any bank not now issuing such 
notes, or by any bank hereafter to be established in any part of the United 
Kingdom.” Sir, I think I have satisfied the House—({Cheers)—that if a stab 
were given to the banking system of Scotland, atall events it was not given in 
the dark. (Cheers.) And as the honourable gentleman says he undertook, in 
a letter written in 1844, to enlighten the people of Scotland as to the Bill of 
1844, and to warn them of what would happen in 1845, I reply to this attack 
‘by giving him this friendly advice—that when he next addresses the people of 
tland on the subject of any resolutions or Bill pending in this 3 sm he 
will have the goodness first of all to read the resolutions and the Bill. (“ Hear,” 
and laughter.) Sir, to address myself to the immediate subject under consi- 
deration, the practical question we are called to vote upon is, whether or not 
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a committee shall be appointed to consider the causes of commercial distress, 
including the laws which regulate the banking system of the country? Her 
Majesty's Government, as the executive Government of the country, appeals 
to the House of Commons, for the exercise of those powers of inquiry which 
peculiarly belong to us; and I conceive, therefore, that whatever opinions as 
individuals we may entertain with respect to the effect of the inquiry, it is 
impossible for us, as the House of Commons, to resist the appeal. The 
function of inquiry peculiarly belongs to us. The Executive Government is 
of opinion that there is no ground for legislation without inquiry—they ask for 
our assistance, and that assistance, therefore, I consider it im ible to refuse. 
(Hear, hear.) An amendment has been moved, on the motion of the noble 
lord, to restrict the object of the inquiry to the operation of the Act of 1844. 
Now, I have had experience enough to know that there is no practical differ- 
ence involved in this amendment ; and if the right honourable gentleman’s 
amendment were carried, I know it would be quite impossible to exclude from 
the inquiry any cause which any member of the committee might consider 
the real cause of the distress. (Hear, hear.) And when I tell the honourable 
Member, that in 1836 a committee was appointed—that the special object of 
that inquiry was the laws regulating the trade of banking—when I inform him 
that that committee sat during the whole of 1836, was re-appointed in 1837, 
and did not report till 1838, I think he will be convinced with me that no 
practical object could be gained by imposing any limitation on the inquiry on 
this subject. I therefore vote for the proposal of her Majesty’s Government, 
because I think if there is to be inquiry, that no cause of the present com- 
mercial distress ought to be, or can be, excluded from that inquiry. (Hear, 
hear.) I think it my duty to state to the House that I want to devolve upon 
no other parties to whom it does not justly fall the responsibility which attaches 
to me for the I have taken, either in respect of the restoration of the 
standard in 1819, or the attempt to mitigate those evils which accompanied our 
system of banking and currency previous to 1840. I feel I did no more than 
my duty in 1819 and 1844 in calling the attention of the House to those sub- 
jects, and though I do not wish to devolve upon others the responsibility, for on 
adverting to those measures, and carefully considering them, I do not, in the 
slightest degree, lament the course I adopted (hear, hear); yet I must submit 
to this house whether, on a question of this nature, it is respectful to its 
character to attribute to, or to attempt to make any individual member re- 
= for a measure submitted to and adopted by a deliberative wee 
(Hear, hear.) You, the members of this house, are in no degree person 

responsible, but in your corporate capacity you are the same House of Com- 
mons which has been for years called on to deliberate on public affairs, and 
nothing could more tend to depreciate the character of this house, and of the 
House of Lords, than to countenance the impression that on matters of this 
kind, involving the most important interests, and being in themselves subjects 
most divested of any party feeling, the Houses of Lords and Commons 
adopted a measure proposed by some individual member, and then tried to 
relieve themselves from the responsibility of having accepted and adopted that 
measure. (Hear, hear.) Why, what is the truth with respect to these 
measures? In 1819 the measure for the restoration of the standard was pro- 
posed by me, then a private member of parliament, and unconnected by office 
with the Government. It was the result of the inquiry of two committees— 
one of the House of Commons, the other of the House of Lords. The 
report of the committee of the House of Commons, which recommended the 
restoration of the standard, was carried with but one dissentient voice. The 
report of the House of Lords was, I believe, unanimous. As the organ of the 
committee of the House of Commons, I proposed the measure of 1819, for 
the restoration of the standard of value. There was not a single division 
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against the bill. So far, therefore, as votes were concerned, it received the 
unanimous concurrence of this house. Objections were started by the hon. 
member for Coventry, and other members; but if I recollect rightly, on the 
questions whether the bill should be read a second and third time, there was 
no division whatever. (Hear, hear.) Inthe House of Lords the bill also re- 
ceived unanimous acquiescence, except indeed that one. noble lord did move 
an amendment, which was to this effect—that whilst the bill proposed that 
cash payments should not be resumed till 1823, he (Lord Holland) proposed 
that cash payments should be resumed in 1820. (Hear, hear.) Lord Holland 
was not content with waiting till 1823; and to that proposition there is no 
recorded adverse opinion. Now, as I said before, I still think the restoration 
of the ancient standard, and the abolition of those evils which are inseparable 
from inconvertible paper, was a wise measure, necessary for the security of 
property in this country, and the just remuneration of industry. Do not sup- 
pose that by referring to these facts I am trying to relieve myself from respon- 
sibility. I am only consulting the character and honour of both branches of 
the legislature, when I point ovt that they gave their unanimous assent to this 
measure. (Hear, on, Then I come to the act of 1844. I was then diffe- 
rently situated. I had then the honour of serving her Majesty, and of pre- 
siding over the financial department of the country. At that time the Bank 
Charter was about to expire, and it was necessary some proposal should be 
made to Parliament respecting it. It certainly was competent to us to relieve 
ourselves from the direct responsibility of a proposition, and to have another 
inquiry. But I beg to remind the house that when, in 1844, I proposed a 
practical measure for the consideration of the house, in five preceeding years 
there had been no less than five committees on the subjeet. Those committees 
were appointed in 1836, 1837, 1838, 1840, and 1841. I hear it now said that 
the subject is not exhausted ; that there has not been sufficient inquiry, and 
that we ought to haye further investigation. Well, but in 1844, I found on 
the subject of currency and the Bank issue that 3,000 questions were ‘put in 
1836, and 3,000 answers given—that did not satisfy the House of Commons, 
and the committee was renewed in 1837 ; that then 4,570 questions were put 
in addition to the preceding 3,000, and yet the house and the committee were 
not ripe for decision. The committee was re-appointed in 1838, and then 
1,700 questions were put, and yet no practical result. In 1840, on the expi- 
ration of the Bank Charter, the committee over which the right honourable 
gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer presided with such great intelli- 
gence and ability, the committee which had ceased in 1838, and the last com- 
mittee on banks of issue, were re-appointed, and on that occasion, there having 
been upwards of 9,000 questions put in the three years I have referred to, 
3,859 additional questions were put, each leading to long and reasoned answers. 
In 1841, the questions then amounting to 14,00, another committee was ap- 
pointed, and that committee also closed without any practical resolution. I 
certainly did think, under these circumstances, that inquiry on this subject 
was exhausted. (Hear, hear.) The house had had the opinions of Mr. Tooke, 
Mr. Jones Loyd, the Governors of the Bank of England, Mr. Horsley Palmer, 
and Mr. Page; and it did then appear to her Majesty’s advisers that the best 
course was to propose a measure to the House of Commons for the regulation 
of the currency at the determination of the Bank Charter, and to invite the 
House of Commons to come to some practical decision. They did come to a 
decision. I do not believe there ever was a question carried by much larger 
majorities. I do not think that more than thirty members ever voted against 
that yo and in the House of Lords it passed without a dissentient 
voice. I say again, therefore, that the House of Commons cannot justify 


itself, if, on a measure of this kind, it could not keep apart from party con- 
siderations, but lightly and inconsiderately gave its assent to the proposal 
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(Hear.) The subject is plainly open to re-consideration. That it would be 
absurd for any one to claim identity of opinion now with any opinion he might 
have expressed in 1844, I freely admit. I think nothing could be more in- 
jurious to the country than that any man should now refuse to come to a 
different conclusion to what he did in 1844, after the experience of the inter- 
vening period, or even the consideration of the question, on the ground that 
the house had already had all this information. I think it would be perfectly 
justifiable for the house, if they should see reason for doing so, to adopt a 
different line; but I think it would be hardly justifiable for the House of 
Commons to say—‘ We gave our consent blindly and inconsiderately to the 
measure proposed to us by the minister.” I think there has been some mis- 
apprehension respecting the objects of this act. I do not deny that one of 
the objects contemplated by the act was the prevention of the convulsions 
that had heretofore occurred in consequence of the neglect by the Bank of 
England to take early precautions against the issue of its treasure. I did 
hope that, although there was no imperative —— on the Bank of Eng- 
land, that the experience of 1836, 1838, and 1839, would have induced that 
establishment to conform to some principles of banking which the directors 
of the Bank acknowledged to be just, and which they had adopted for 
their own regulation. Sir, I am bound to say that in that hope, that in 
that object with respect to the bill I have been disappointed. I am 
bound to admit, seeing the amount of commercial depression which 
has prevailed, and the number of houses which have been swept away 
—some of which, however, I think were insolvent long before the bill 
came into operation (hear, hear), and others of which became insolvent in 
consequence of the failure of those who were connected with them, and 
were imprudent in their speculations—I am bound to admit that the object of 
the bill of 1844 was to impress a legal and moral obligation upon the Bank to 
prevent the necessity of stringent measures by taking timely precautions, and 
that therefore that object was not carried out (hear, hear), otherwise the pres- 
sure could not have been so great. Sir, I must contend that it was in the 
power of the Bank if they had taken those early precautions which it was in 
their power to take, if they had had the resolution to meet the first difficulty 
by raising the rate of discount, and to refuse some of the accommodation 
which was granted by them between 1844 and 1846—if, sir, they had exer- 
cised these powers, my firm persuasion is, that the necessity for the extraor- 
dinary intervention to which her Majesty’s government resorted, might have 
been obviated (hear, hear). Sir, I cannot, therefore, say that the bill is exclu- 
sively in fault. My belief is, that the executive instruments by which it was 
meant that bill should be carried into effect—if those instruments had been 
used properly, the Bank of eS might have prevented the necessity of 
issuing the authority of the noble lord and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to violate the law (hear, hear). Persevering and resolute measures were 
required to carry into effect the provisions of the act of 1844, especially when 
a pressure was visibly at hand. Sir, it is said that the sole object of the bill 
was to prevent the recurrence of panics in the monetary and commercial cir- 
cles; but perhaps I may be allowed to quote what I said in the course of my 
speech upon the second reading, as to its object. Upon that occasion, at the 
close of my speech, I said—‘ Ministers are not wild enough to suppose that 
this measure will prevent all undue speculation ; but there is a species of spe- 
culation dependent on undue issues of paper currency, which I hope it will 
check—a species of speculation which it is not altogether in the power of par- 
liament to prevent, but which in my opinion will be vated by other cir- 
cumstances without the control of parliament ; and although we cannot check 
illegitimate lation, yet I do not hesitate to ask parliament to adopt mea- 
sures which I conceive will have the effect of preventing the aggravation of so 
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great an evil.” Sir, the objects of the bill were of a triple nature; one of 
them was to prevent panic and confusion; the second was to guarantee the 
convertibility of notes into gold; and the third was to limit the circulation of 
notes. In the two last objects my belief is that the bill has completely suc- 
ceeded. You have a guarantee for the maintenance of convertibility of paper, 
which you never had —— the act came into operation, and whatever diffi- 
culties you are suffering under from various causes, I believe that those diffi- 
eulties would have been aggravated if we had not wisely taken the precaution 
of checking the paper credits of the joint-stock banks and other private banks, 
which were current previous to 1844. The hon. member for the City of Dublin 
(Mr. Reynolds) has complained of the privileges which have been granted to 
the Bank of Ireland, and he has also spoken of the reserve funds which the 
oo banks in that country are in the habit of keeping. Sir, 1 must confess 
think that the hon. gentleman’s authority on that subject is somewhat weak. 
notwithstanding he has been one of the founders of the National Bank, for 
which he no doubt deserves great credit; but with all due respect to the 
honourable gentleman’s ability and character, let me tell him that I would 
rather have his capital than his credit (loud laughter). Now, sir, I will give 
you a specimen of the inquiry which has been sustained in Ireland in conse- 
uence of what is called the monopoly of the Bank of Ireland. The poorer 
elasses of Ireland have suffered more from the abuses of banking than the 
poorer classes of any other country. I will show you what it is to establish 
unrestricted banking on credit and not on capital; and to assist me in doing 
so I will quote the authority of an Irishman, Sir Henry Parnell, whose atten- 
tion had long been given to that subject. Sir Henry Parnell said, “ That the 
losses which Ireland has sustained by the failure of banks may be described in 
a few words,” and certainly they are emphatic words—“ in 1804 there were in 
Treland 50 registered banks, and since that year there have been about 20 more 
established, making 70 altogether.” Writing in 1827, he says, “ With the 
exception of a few which had withdrawn from business, there were only four 
in Dublin, three in Belfast, and one in Mallow, the whole of the others have 
failed one after another, and have involved the country in immense distress.” 
(Hear and laughter). Sir, I recollect in the year 1820 or 1821, the failure 
almost on the same day, or at all events in one week, of eleven banks in Ire- 
land. Those banks had upwards of £4,000,000 of paper in circulation, and 
that paper had the entire confidence, not only of the rich, but of the small 
farmers and the peasantry. I remember being in the west of Ireland about 
ten days after this occurrence, and I shall never forget the desolation and 
misery which were cast upon the people by the failure of those banks. Is it 
ssible that the hon. member for Dublin believes that the practice of the 
joint-stock banks in Ireland is to keep in their coffers one-third of gold with 
reference to the amount of their issues. I am placed in a difficulty of belief 
by the statement of the hon. gentleman. My memory is so totally at variance 
with his in reference to that point, that if I was told that the Irish banks kept 
even one-tenth of gold for the amount of their issues, I should scarcely be dis- 
gs to give credit to the statement (hear and laughter). Why, sir, if what the 
on. gentleman states be true the greatest benefit must have been conferred 
upon the Irish Joint Stock Banks by the Act of 1844 (hear, hear)—they must 
by that Act have been relieved from great responsibility (hear). So far from 
its having contracted the operation of those Banks it must have relieved them 
in an immense degree. Sir, I ask the hon. gentleman whether the Agricultural 
Bank of Ireland kept one-third of gold for its issues? Iam sure he has read 
the evidence on the subject and can give me an answer (a laugh). There is no 
doubt that the country is suffering much—there is no doubt that distress prevails 
to a great extent amongst the mercantile and labouring portions of the com- 
munity—there is no doubt that capital has been to some extent contracted : 
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but I believe, Sir, but for the Act of 1844, to which that distress and suffering 
are by some attributed, our difficulties would have been ten times greater. (Hear, 
hear). I wish to remind the House of an observation made 80 years ago by a 
great writer on this subject—I mean Adam Smith. He says, “‘ No complamt, 
however, is more common than that of a scarcity of money. Money, like 
wine, must always be scarce with those who have neither wherewithal to buy 
it, nor credit to borrow it. Those who have either will seldom be in want 
either of the money or of the wine which they have occasion for. This com- 
plaint, however, of the scarcity of money, is not always confined to improvi- 
dent spendthrifts. It is sometimes general through a whole mercantile town, 
and the country in its neighbourhood. Over-trading is the common cause of 
it. Sober men, whose projects have been disproportioned to their capitals, are 
as likely to have neither wherewithal to buy money, nor credit to borrow it, as 
prodigals whose expense has been disproportioned to their revenue. Before 
their projects can be brought to bear, their stock is gone and their credit with 
it. They run about everywhere to borrow money, and everybody tells them 
that they have none to lend.” Now that is precisely the condition in which 
our commercial classes are placed. They are all running about, trying to 
borrow money, and those to whom they apply tell them that they have got 
none; and then the act of 1844 is blamed for not letting them have it. And 
the government are likewise censured for not supplying them with a com- 
modity which they had not got. How is it that commerce is restricted, and 
that solvent men have not the means of meeting their engagements? The 
various causes of that have been stated in so much detail, and appear tu me to 
be so rational and so just, that I cannot dispute them. At all times in the 
monetary history of this country a low rate of interest has led to the same 
commercial depression which we now deplore. Free trade and the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844 have nothing todo with it. How do you account for this 
fact? Take the history of the last 60 years, and I will show you that, in time 
of peace and in time of war, nay, before a standard was established, a low rate 
of interest for money uniformly led to the same result. Take 1784, for 
instance, as an example. In that year you had the old standard; you had, if 
I recollect aright, the power of paying up to 25/. in silver—at all events the old 
standard remained unaltered ; but still, in that vear, in order to the perfect 
practicability of its paper, the Bank of England was compelled to refuse 
advances on loan, and to reduce the bullion in its cellars from 9,000,000/. to 
5,090,0007. Then look at 1792. There was, in that year, a period of great 
prosperity and commensurate circulation ; but, nevertheless, a violent re-action 
was found inevitable on the part of the Bank to prevent the exhaustion of its 
stock of bullion. Yet in that year the currency was as inconvertible or con- 
vertible in the same manner as in 1784. I will read for the House a statement 
of the condition of the country in 1792, before the war broke out: and it will 
be seen at a glance how it corresponds with the history of 1846. It is from 
Mr. Tooke’s work, a high authority on the subject. [The right hon. bart. then 
read the statement in question, which was to the effect that from the operation 
of causes analogous to those in existence at the present moment, the greatest 
distress followed the prosperity of the preceding year, and the number of bank- 
ruptcies far exceeded that of any other similar period. For instance, in March 
there were 105, in April 188, in May 209, in June 158, and in July 108. Upon 
that occasion many houses of extensive dealings, undoubted solvency, esta- 
blished credit, and the greatest respectability—houses which possessed suffi- 
cient property and ample means to meet all. their engagements, were obliged 
to suspend payment by reason of the unavailable character of their resources. 
Many banks followed them, for it was in fact impossible to raise money on 
the seeurities their held ; because those who had money kept it locked up in 
their coffers.] Does not this, sir, continued the right hon. gentleman, exactly 
correspond in every particular with the history of 1846 ? 
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Mr. BLEWITT.—No it does not. (Cries of “ order.’’) 

Sir R. PEEL.—Well, but how fared it with you in after times? In 1810, 
when you had, practically speaking, the command of the whole commerce of 
the world; in 1810 you had with all this the advantage of an inconvertible 
r currency. But still it could not rescue you from a recurrence of the evils 

of 1792. In 1819 the standard was restored. If you are about to repeal the 
act of that year, remember you are also about to restore the discretion of the 
Bank, and its corresponding power of issue, unlimited in extent, and uncon- 
trolled in its nature. If you do that you will restore Joint-stock Banks also, 
with their powers of unlimited issue. I presume you are also about to restore 
private Banks, and confer on them the faculty of increasing the circulation at 
will. Before you do this, however, I entreat you to read the history of the 
Northern and Central Bank—of the Norwich Bank—of the Manchester Banks, 
and of other banks of the same character, which issued notes professing to be 
convertible, and you will find that an increased circulation, based upon incon- 
vertible paper, has not sufficed to prevent those evils of which the country has had 
from time to time to complain. The unlimited powers given to the banks, and the 
extent of discretion intrusted to them, required some security for the public. By 
the simple repeal of the act of 1844, however, you will restore those powers, and 
giveback thatdiscretion. In 1826, the bankshad unlimited discretionin the matter 
of issue ; and you had, moreover, your one pound notes. Now, I will give you an 
account of the state of affairs in 1826—an account drawn from the most un- 
exceptionable sources—an authority that commanded universal respect — 
namely, Mr. Alexander Baring, now Lord Ashburton. It is, in fact, a repe- 
tition of the history of 1810. There was a period of undue excitement, of 
great extension of speculation and extraordmary prosperity, preceding the 
meee | which then occurred, and which Mr. Baring said he had no hesitation 
in attributing to the extent of the paper circulation of the country. It was 
then £18,000,000, an amount for which the Bank of England, conjointly with 
the country banks, was answerable. The low rate of interest gave rise to spe- 
culation to that degree that Bedlam seemed to have broken loose on the Stock 
Exchange. The banks in London, as well as the country banks, were actuated 
by the prevalent desire to put out their money to the best advantage, and they 
accordingly advanced it to speculators. But then came the reaction, and all 
its fatal consequences; and men of wealth and undoubted capital might be 
seen any day thereafter walking about the streets of London, nct knowing 
whether or not they would be able to meet their engagements. The intelligent 
writer concluded by stating, that to the over issue of the country banks was to be 
attributed entirely the distress which then prevailed among the commercial 
community. In 1836, the proceedings of the Bank of England had a similar 
result. I heard myself the President of the Chamber of Commerce at Man- 
chester say that he attributed to the Bank the loss of £40,000,000, sustained 
by the mercantile and manufacturing interests, on the great materials of manu- 
facture in this country—cotton, wool, and silk. In 1839 the Bank of Eng- 
land was obliged to apply for assistance to the Bank of France, the gold in its 
coffers being reduced to the sum of £2,000,000, and in were all the evils 
which resulted to the country on that occasion attributed to the departure, on 
the part of the Bank, from the rules which the Bank itself had established for 
its own guidance. When I find, therefore, that in 1784, in 1793, in 1810, im 
1826, in 1836, and in 1839, the same causes produce the same cffect—when I 
find a low rate of interest for money induce great speculation, and lead to 
numerous engagements which, tried by the test of reality, could not be dis- 
charged—when I find the same causes operating then as | find operating now, 
I cannot come to any other conclusion than that the cases are perfectly iden- 
tical. It has been, in every instance, the result of a low rate of interest, and 
of undue speculation. There has been a mode of conducting business, also— 
that is to say, an unlimited issuing of paper and a re-discounting of bills— 
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which 1 believe to be novel in the commercial history of the country, and 
which, I am satisfied, has considerably aggravated the evil. (Hear.) In this 
great country we have chosen to erect a ~— superstructure of paper credit, 
on a smaller basis of bullion, than any other country in Europe has done. 
This country and the United States of America have attempted, with a com- 
paratively small amount of the precious metals, to establish a larger paper 
credit than, perhaps, was ever known before. No other country has, in pro- 
portion to the extent of their paper credit—the amount of their bills of 
exchange and notes of hand—gone to a smaller expense in the purchase of 
bullion than these. This state of things, I am aware, gives great facility for 
commercial enterprise; but it is accompanied with a corresponding degree of 
danger. The largeness of our colonial empire adds to these facilities: and the 
consequence is, that when that great establishment, which is the centre of the 
monetary transactions of this country, encourages such wild enterprises by the 
low rate of interest, the evil is inevitable. I know you will not go to the 
expense of widening your basis of bullion, but nevertheless that is the = 
means to effect a radical cure of the evil. You want more paper, which wi 
bring you present prosperity ; but do you not perceive that it will only bring 
you more evil hereafter? e United States had attempted the same thing ; 
and the United States, with all the advantages of unlimited extent of land, and 
wing commerce, with their slenderer foundation of capital and wider super- 
structure of credit, would experience vicissitudes more disastrous and rapid 
than you have experienced. (Hear, hear.) But this is the state of your 
currency ; and the great object of the present resolution is to combine ease 
and relaxation with the ee convertibility of our paper. If it were not 
for the experience of evils which have led you to accede to any measure which 
tends to secure this object, it would be lost sight of. But when the memory 
of pressing evils was present to your mind, you willingly acceded to any mea- 
sure by which the direction of the Bank was fettered, and by which a guarantee 
was afforded against a future excessive issue. Well, sir, it is painful to refer 
to individual cases; but, to form an opinion of the causes of our difficulties, 
we must not shrink from this proceeding. The House must look to some of 
these cases, and must institute a comparison of the liabilities with the assets. 
(Hear.) Why, if commerce is to be conducted on such principles as some of 
these cases disclose, it is in vain to attempt to regulate commerce by legisla- 
tion, or to. hope to prevent those evils which must surely follow. (Hear.) 
When we see nee whose assets—I will not mention names, though the 
names have already appeared—when we see houses with liabilities of 
£50,000, and assets of £3,000, how can we wonder at what has occurred. 
If such is to be the way in which commerce is to be conducted, do not 
complain of the act of 1844. (Hear, hear.) Is it not monstrous that the 
standard of the country should be-endangered in order to cover or facili- 
tate such transactions? (Hear.) What security can I have when I see a bank 
with a paid-up capital of £600,000 lending to one house £500,000 of that 
capital? (Hear.) The shareholders, I may be told, reposed confidence in 
the directors; but why did they not take an active part in the management of 
their own affairs? Well, failures occur, and then, like the gentleman with 
liabilities to the extent of £50,000, and assets to the amount of £3,000, the 
parties say, “Oh, it is the infernal act of 1844 that is the cause of all our 
difficulties. (Hear, and laughter.) We only want money, and the act of 1844 
— us from getting it.” (Renewed laughter.) I think if the act of 1844 
ad not been in existence your difficulties would have been increased tenfold. 
Just for a moment consider the state of affairs if the Northern, the Man- 
chester, and the Norwich banks had been enabled to foster speculation by un- 
limited issues of paper. (Hear.) You have made great exertions, and stag- 
nation has followed. Depend upon it that the natural energy and enterprise 
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of the British character will enable you, as it has hitherto done, to weather 
your difficulties. (Hear.) We have always, in times of pressure, heard the 
same prophecies. The sun of England had set—no chance of retrieving our 
disasters—money at 10 and 15 per cent.—no hope of amendment. Some 
honourable gentlemen, from whom I should have expected better things, say 
that commerce cannot be conducted if we are to pay 10 per cent. for discount, 
and Government is blamed because people are compelled to pay 10 per cent. 
Why, what right has any mun to pay for money more than money is worth? 
If money is worth 10 per cent. it will be asked; what law can prohibit such a 
rate of interest? Will you make the usury laws more stringent? I very much 
doubt whether the retention of the usury laws would have prevented the 
necessity for money from acting irregularly on different parties. We had ex- 
perience of the usury laws in 1826. Many solvent houses sunk in consequence 
of the retention of the usury laws; those laws deprived them of the power of 
borrowing money. Those who adhered to the usury laws would not lend 
money, and those who evaded the law charged an illegal interest. It is re- 
stricting our export, no doubt, to be obliged to pay 10 per cent. for money ; 
but then no issue of bank notes would remedy this evil. The dearth is of 
capital, and while capital is scarce, pass what laws you please, you must pay 
for capital. But, as in the six cases which I have before-mentioned, the 
energy we possessed enabled us to bear misfortunes which pressed on us with 
all the severity of those calamities which the country now experiences. Then 
did the supervention of unforeseen causes aggravate tenfold the difficulties and 
depression which had been caused by over-speculation. (Hear.) How was it 
possible to think, without concern, of £33,000,000 being sent away in one 
year for the purpose of providing food for the people of this country; and 
that, too, at this time of diflicuity? Why, if we were at a time of prosperity, the 
evil of such a drain would be intense ; but, taking into consideration the fact 
that this exhaustion of capital for purchasing food came concurrently with an ex- 
haustion of capital occasioned by improvident commercial engagements, it does 
indeed call on us to exert all our energies to bear up against this double simul- 
taneous blow, acting as it does concurrently with other evils, in particular with 
an immense application of capital to a novel species of enterprise. I do not 
estimate the consequences of the application of capital to railways so highly 
as some honourable gentlemen. I think, under ordinary circumstances, that 
nothing can be more advantageous to the country. 1 think, by the extension 
of railways, you are laying the foundation for your future prosperity. (Hear.) 
And I doubt whether the evil caused by employing capital on railways is as 
preat as if that capital had been employed in making foreign railways. (Hear, 

ear.) I believe if you had not had a large demand for money to pay for 
food, and if you had not had a ‘oss of capital by prostration of engagements, 
in consequence of improvident speculation, that you would have been able to 
pay up the demand for capital required for the railways; and the demand 
which railways have made must not be considered to be a loss, for the time 
will come, I hope, when these railways, completed, will be productive to those 
who have assisted in making them. When | think of the saving of time in 
the transit of goods and passengers, I think that railways will ultimately prove 
the source of improvement and prosperity to the country. (Hear.) But at 
present, I admit, they operate so as to increase the restrictions arising from 
other sources. (Hear.) With reference to the country banks, what are they but 


intervening agents between those who possess cash and those who want it? 
The banks receive deposits, and they devote these deposits to the promotion 
of commercial enterprise. Suddenly there comes a large demand for money 
to promote some new species of enterprise. This leads to a scarcity of capital, 

of course increases the difficulties under which we labour. Of the three 
causes which operated concurrently, the last has only operated in a minor 
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degree to produce your difficulties, and to account for the stagnation which 
you now experience. (Hear, hear.) One word with respect to the letter of 
the noble lord and the right honourable gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. I feel bound, as I am not in habits of political intimacy with 
those right honourable gentlemen, to say when I do agree with them im any 
particular step. I feel I am bound to say that I do cordially approve of the 
course they have taken. (Hear, and cheers.) I think they were perfectly 
right in not issuing that letter sooner. I think that the true rem 
for the present embarrassment is vested in the exercise of that indefati- 
gable energy the people of this country possess in the contraction of 
all needless engagements, and in the cessation of all demands that can 
be postponed to more favourable times; and if Government at an earlier 
period had signified their intention to relax the law, they would have materially 
discouraged those individual exertions which alone can save us. But when a 
panic took place, which could never be foreseen or prevented, and when it 
was impossible to prevent the cousequences of that panic, then the power pos- 
sessed hy Government was properly exercised, and it was better to set an ex- 
ample ofa violation of the law than to run the consequences of not interfering. 
(Hear.) The issue of the letter was no impeachment of the Act. (Hear.) I 
differ from those who say that the necessity for relaxation is a proof of its 
inefficiency, and that there ought to be a discretionary power in cases of panie. 
The case, Sir, of a panic is one which is not to be provided against. It is one 
of those cases, as was foreseen by the late Mr. Huskisson, which was not 
matter for legislative interference, but for the exercise of the discretion of the 
Government. Sir, I think that her Majesty’s Government were perfectl 
justified in issuing the letter which they addressed to the Governor of the 

of England. I think that they acted with the strictest regard to constitutional 
scruples in summoning Parliament. If there had been a violation of the law, 
then the first appeal on the part of the Government ought to have been made 
to the Parliament. But, as there has been no violation of the law, I confess 
I do not know how we can draw up an Act of Parliament giving the Govern- 
ment an indemnity for not having violated the law; therefore, as fur as any 
danger from having called Parliament together is concerned, I see no necessity 
for an indemnity. Sir, I also think that the Government were perfectly right 
in attaching, as a condition to that communication, the demand of a minimum 
rate of mterest. I must say that I think the Government were right 
in not trusting to legislative interferenee. With the pressure on the Bank of 
England, whose sympathies were naturally roused for those around them, I 
think it was right for the Government to undertake the responsibility of sanc- 
tioning a violation of the law, but, at the same time, for themselves to fix the 
condition on which they would sanction a violation of the law. I think, 
therefore, that the demand of a high rate of interest, and that acting on the 
suggestion of making 8 per cent the minimum rate, was a better course of pro- 
ceeding than that of permitting the Bank of England to violate the law. Sir, 
I will not discuss that point of the question further now, as that, of course, 
will be considered maturely in the committee—namely, whether there shall be 
an alteration of the Act of 1844? All I can sayis, that I should be acting a 
part ow of a Member of Parliament if I for a moment permitted con- 
siderations of consistency to prevent me from giving a full and candid con- 
sideration to the subject. My own impression, I admit, is in favour of the 
maintenance of the great principles of that Act. I think that we ht to 
continue the restriction on all joint-stock banks, to bear the expenses of keep- 
ing up a stock of gold. I think if you do not impose some restriction, you 
must eventually impose some restriction upon them. After the experience 
which we have had of the years 1839 and 1826, I am not content to leave the 
regulation of the monetary concerns of this country to be uncontrolled, espe- 
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cially with regard to the Bank of England. I do not know of a better mode 
that has been devised to carry out this object than that which is prescribed by 
the Bill of 1844. I did hear, with great satisfaction, the speech of the right 
honourable gentleman, in which he declared his inviolable adherence to the 
— of a metallic currency, for I know he is a t authority on that 
ead. If I thought that some of the opinions which I have heard declared in 
the course of this debate were likely to prevail, I confess I should indeed feel 
the greatest anxiety with regard to the security of the property and the stability 
of r race commercial enterprise of this country. I thmk I heard an ho- 
nourable Member, on the last night, state that he thought it his duty to make 
a recommendation to the House; and what was that recommendation ? 
it was, Sir, that the Government should pay off £14,000,000 to the Bank 
of England in an inconvertible paper. Sir, if the Government is to set 
the example of paying to the Bank a debt which is due in convertible paper, 
im paper ker which there is no other equivalent than other paper—if that is to 
be the example to be set by the government, I foresee that individuals who 
may be in the same difficulty will be too glad to avail themselves of the same 
example. I cannot, however, believe that this house will sanction such an in- 
justice as that the government shall pay the amount of a debt due from them, 
mm inconvertible paper. ‘The honourable member for Stafford seems to suppose 
that we should have a convertible paper, but with a fluctuating standard. But 
what is the meaning of that? Why, sir, the meaning of it practically is the 
adoption of the system of assignats—convertible as to the payment of the 
notes in gold, at the market price of gold. This means nothing more or less 
than a temptation to depreciate the value of gold by the issue of paper, and 
thus to pay debts in a depreciated value, caused by your own unlimited issues, 
which are to be redeemed at the market price of gold. If you pay debts in 
_ issued without restriction, and you are called upon to pay in gold, we 
ow that the assignats cause the depreciation. If you propose a depreciation 


to the amount of a paper currency, which shall not be an unlimited currency, 
means a restriction of the system under which the paper currency of 
France, issued to any amount, became depreciated to the extent of 400 or 500 
= cent. My security against this proposition is, that parliament must be 
nd by a promise to py. I care not how you fill up the blank, if you have 


it a convertible paper, I know that however you may fill it up, precisely the 
same consequences will result. If you say I promise to pay two pennyweights 
of gold instead of four pennyweights, your promissory paper goes for what it 
is worth, and there will not be the slightest security against stagnation. My 
firm persuasion is, that this house will imitate the example of its predecessors 
in 1822, on the motion of Mr. Huskisson, when you were about to enter into 
an inquiry, or a motion was made to which this house assented, and imitating 
the example of the parliament of 1697, resolved that this house would not 
sanction an alteration of the standard. Again, in the year 1833, upon the 
motion of Lord Althorp, the house re-affirmed that principle ; and, if there 
should be a necessity for it, I feel convinced the house, on the most en 
considerations of public policy, will again re-affirm the same principle. Rely 
upon it that there is absolutely nothing in regulating the commercial transac- 
tions of this country, which have so increased, as retaining our ancient standard 
of value. The hon. member for Westbury says that we are in error about the 
price of gold, and that a promissory note is a promise to pay a certain amount 
of gold, and nothing less, and that if you choose to make a £5-note a promise - 
to pay what is worth £10, you do not in the slightest de alter the nature 
of the currency. But, sir, when you reflect what, under the standard of 
value, has been the increase of prosperity—when we find with the present 
standard of gold what has been the decennial increase of the declared value of 
exports—when you think that from 1831 they were not more than £36,000,000, 
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that they increased in the next period to £46,000,000, and that within the last 
three years they were not less than £59,000,000, you will find conclusive proof 
that with the ancient standard of value you can conduct the most enlarged 
commerce which this country can be ed upon to carry on. Whatever, 
therefore, may be your minute objections to the operation of this law of 1844, 
my hope is that this house will show the same regard to justice and good faith 
which has been evinced by our predecessors. And remember, whether the 
policy of the act of 1844 was, or was not, a wise policy, that the transactions 
which have been entered upon since 1822, are as ninety-nine to one to the 
amount of transactions before that period, which still remain unliquidated. I 
trust that a regard for your own character, a regard for justice, a regard for the 
permanent interests of the country, and a regard, above all things, for the 
condition of those who have earned by their industry the honest wages of their 
labour—will induce you to uphold that standard which, after long experience, 
has been established by the wisdom of parliament. (Great cheering on the 
ministerial side of the house.) 





APPOINTMENT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


House of Commons, 15th December, 1847. 


The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, in rising to propose the names 
of members to serve on the committee appointed to inquire into the causes of 
the late commercial distress, said he wished to make some observations on 
the general composition of the list he had framed, and with reference to which 
so much had been said both in that house on former occasions and out of 
doors. The house having already decided that the committee should consist 
of 26 members, the question now before them was simply of what members 
the committee should consist? Many observations had Sees made respecting 
the omission of gentlemen who had served on the bank committee, and of 
gentlemen who, in the opinion of others, ought to be members of the com- 
mittee. He trusted that gentlemen whose names were not in the list would 
not impute it to any want of respect for them upon his part. The number 
being limited, it was plainly impossible to include all who might either 
desire themselves or be desired by others to sit on the committee. With 
reference, however, to another objection, namely, that certain classes of indi- 
viduals or interests were not sufficiently represented, he must say that he 
thought it originated in an erroneous notion of the nature of the committee. 
Some gentlemen had said it should include a greater number of Scotch mem- 
bers, others thought there should be a ter number of members from 
Ireland, some thought the metropolitan boroughs had a right to have a 
greater number of members upon it, others complained that there were not 
more members who represented the manufacturing interests, or those who 


were the employers of labour; and there were still others who complained that 
sufficient regard had not been paid to the representatives of East and West 
India interests. Now, he thought that if the principle thus contended for 
were adopted, it would be plainly impossible to constitute the committee 
without including twice as many —- as the number to which the house 


has decided the committee should be limited. Moreover, honourable gentle- 
men should remember that the proper way to obtain the representation of an 
class before the committee, was not so much by appointing to sit upon it 
members who represented that class, as to call before it witnesses who 
belonged to that class, and entertained its opinions. This was the course 
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ailopted by the committee on the Bank Charter in 1840. On that occasion, 
the chairman of the Chamber of Commerce at Manchester sent a deputation 
consisting of two gentlemen, who had since become members of the house, to 
represent their interests and opinions. It was the same with respect to other 
classes, and he thought it was generally felt that this was the best way in 
which the several classes could bring their case before the committee. Now, 
although it was quite true that this was not a party question, yet no doubt the 
composition of parties in the house did point, in some measure, to the seclec- 
tion of able persons to serve upon it. He had, therefore, put upon the list the 
names of three members of the late Government—viz. Sir Robert Peel, 
Mr. Goulbourn, and Sir J. Graham—three members of the present govern- 
ment—viz., himself, Lord J. Russell, and Mr. Labouchere—and also of three 
gentlemen, who, no doubt, when their turn came, would occupy the Treasury 
benches—viz., Lord G. Bentinck, Mr. Herries, and Mr. Disraeli. He did not 
think that any person could find fault with this selection. There they had the 
government—past, present, and future (hear and laughter). Now, when he 
came to the representation of opinions, every class of which, he thought, 
should be represented, in order that evidence might be elicited in their favour 
or against them, he believed it would be found that, as the list was constituted, 
every possible variety of opinion was represented. Let them see how that 
object had been attended to. Taking extreme opinions adverse to the bill of 
1844, surely. Mr. Spooner, who was in favour of inconvertible paper, or 
something like it, held opinions as far opposed to that bill as could be 
entertained by any individual. The honourable member for the west riding 
(Mr. Cayley) also advocated a large issue of paper, and a silver standard, or 
a double standard of gold and silver. Then the honourable member for Mon- 
trose (Mr. Hume) represented another class of opinions—viz., those in favour 
of what was called free trade in banking. Another honourable member 
(Mr. Wilson) was of opinion that the issue of £1 notes was just as safe as 
that of £5 notes. The honourable member for Harwich thought that con- 
vertible paper was a sufficient protection against over risk, and that the bill 
of 1819 was sufficient without that of 1844; and lastly, the right honourable 
members for Kendal and Huntingdon thought that if the bill of 1844 was 
retained, it ought to be accompanied with some relaxations. Now here was 
every shade of opinion that he knew of from paper inconvertibility to the 
bill of 1844. Then with regard to another question, that of the proportion 
ef members for Scotland and Ireland, he did not think it so important that 
particular places should be represented, provided they had fully represented the 
opinions held in those places. The system of Scotch banking was precisely 
that which the honourable member for Moxtrose represented, ann conse- 
quently he did not think that system could be better represented. But 
inasmuch as there appeared to be some little jealousy between the Scotch 
Charter Banks and the others, he had put in the list another honourable 
member from Scotland who represented also their opinions. But, after all, 
the case of the three countries was the same, for the question they had 
to consider was, whether beyond a fixed limit they should issue paper, 
except upon a foundation of bullion, and in Ireland, Scotland, and England, 
at present, they were restrained from doing so except upon that founda- 
tion. In 184] they had examined the directors of the of Ireland, and 
they found that the Provincial Bank of Ireland had always kept by them a 
much larger amount of gold than the law required. There was no reason to 
think that the Nati Bank of Ireland was not equally well managed ; or 
that, in point of fact, the law of 1845 imposed upon them no restriction 
which they had not voluntarily imposed upon themselves previously. As, 
however, there were three banks at Belfast, and five out of the six banks in 
Dublin were directly interested in them, he had thought it right they should 
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be represented, and he bad therefore put in the list the name of his honourable 
friend, (Mr. Tennent) the member for that city. As to the manufacturi 
interest, it must be observed, that he had set down the name of his honourable 
friend Mr. Cobden. He had not done so because his honourable friend was 
member for the West Riding, but because he had taken great interest in that as 
well as in every other measure under the consideration of parliament. He did 
not think it any objection to his honourable friend’s representing the manu- 
facturing interests on this committee, that he had lately ceased to be a manu- 
facturer. What was required was practical knowledge and experience, and 
he thought those who possessed that were not the less qualified to give a sound 
opinion, because their opinions were not likely to be warped by personal in- 
terest (hear, hear). He had also placed the name of his honourable friend 
Mr. Beckett on the list, because he was a member for one of the largest manu- 
facturing towns (Leeds) in the West Riding, and more than that was a director 
of one of the best conducted banks in the country, and one which in time of 
suffering and distress had distinguished itself by the large amount of assistance 
it had extended to those who needed it. He had also included his honourable 
friend Alderman Thompson, because he was a bank director and a very large 
employer of labour. And as to the objection that the employers of labour 
were not sufficiently represented, he thought there could be no foundation for 
it, seeing that Mr. Hudson and Mr. Glyn, who also represented the railway 
interest, were perhaps larger employers of labourers than any other half-dozen 
members of the house put together. The honourable member for the City of 
London (Mr. Pattison) had been proposed, but had declined to act on the 
committee. He hoped that having then attempted to show that the proposed 
list was fairly constituted, he should be spared from going into a discussion 
on particular names. He agreed in a great measure with what had fallen from 
his honourable friend to the effect, that the committee was pretty equally 
balanced between those who supported the bill of 1844 and those who opposed 
it, and he would state to the house what his views were with respect to the 
committee. When the committee was nominated he should propose that his 
honourable friend the member for Portsmouth (Mr. F. T. Baring) should be 
appointed chairman. He believed the appointment would be agreeable to the 
house, and also that no one had given the.subject more deliberation. How 
would the case stand if the committee were constituted as suggested by his 
noble friend (Lord G. Bentinck) opposite. Supposing Mr. Baring to be 
chairman, and the six neutral members to remain, = proposed to leave of the 
supporters of the bill only four, viz:—the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
R. Peel, Lord J. Russell, and Sir James Graham; while of those who had 
expressed an adverse opinion there would be Lord G. Bentinck, Mr. Herries, . 
Alderman Thompson, Mr. T. Baring, Mr. Spooner, Mr. Cayley, Mr. Hudson, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. J. Wilson, Mr. Hastie, and Mr. Henley ; so that 
he would have an absolute majority of seven pledged persons (hear, hear). 
He (Lord G. Bentinck) further pro to add two to those whom he had . 
called ——— persons, if indeed, the honourable member for North Lanca- 
shire could be called so, seeing that he was understood to be not very favour- 
able to the act of 1844. The result would be, that there would be five 
members pledged to the act, and fourteen against it; and he would ask 
whether this could be called a fair committee? On the other hand, he did 
not think, as the list stood, it could be called a packed committee. He had 
one word more to say, and that was with respect to two honourable members 
(Mr. Herries and Mr. Hume) who had expressed a wish not to serve on the 
committee. On public grounds, he should be sorry to be deprived of the 
assistance of either of those honourable members. He thought it would 
be a public disadvantage not to have the assistance of the long expe- 
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rience, intelligence, and acuteness of the right honourable gentleman oppo- 
site; and with respect to his honourable friend (Mr. Hume), as there 
was no one who had taken a greater part in all kinds of public business, 
or possessed more patience or industry, so he thought it would also be a 
great loss to the public to be deprived of his services (hear, hear). He trusted, 
however, that those honourable gentlemen would remember that this was a 
great public question, that they were called on to perform a great public duty, 
and that they would consequently serve if they could possibly do so. With 
respect to the honourable member for Montrose, if he should continue to 
decline to serve, there were already two members named to supply the vacancy. 
It was but reasonable that there should be some one to represent the opinions 
which the honourable member held on the subject. The first notice of sub- 
stitution was that proposing the name of the honourable member for Birming- 
ham. His (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) only objection to the removal 
of the name of the honourable member for Montrose, was that the honourable 
member might be said to represent the free trade system, as regarded Scotland. 
With one to the other honourable gentlemen whose names were proposed 
he (the Uhancellor of the Exchequer) did not think that their substitution for 
those who were proposed by him would have the effect no doubt intended by 
his noble friend in proposing them. He hoped, however, that every imparti 
man in and out of that house would concede that he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had not proposed an unfair committee. He had discharged his 
duty to the best of his ability in doing so, and he left the result confidently in 
the hands of the house. 

Mr. Drummonp expressed his belief that they would derive no heneficial 
result from the labours of the committee. 

Mr. B.Osporne thought the house was about to enact a scene from ‘Much 
Ado about Nothing.’ It appeared to him that the house was about to shelve 
the question, for the report of the committee might be expected some two 
years hence, when its labours would be valueless as regarded any benefit to be 
derived from them by the commercial community. He exceedingly regretted 
that he was so taken with the speech of Sir R. Peel as to have voted with him 
instead of with Lord George Bentinck. 

Mr. NewpeGare hoped the house would appoint practical men, and not 
mere theorists, upon this committee. Unless they did so, it would be hopeless 
to expect any benefit from its labours. The Government was pursuing a wrong 
course if it thought that it could shelve the question by the appointment of 
this committee. 

Lord G. Bentincx.—It was not my intention to have attempted to address 
the house until the proper time had come for bringing on my motion—that is 
to say, when the name of Mr. Labouchere should Be proposed ; but, sir, I feel 
that I shall best consult the convenience of the house if I endeavour on this 
occasion to draw back its attention to the real nature of the subject in debate, 
and, if possible, to stop the debate which has arisen on the general question 
(hear, hear). I shall not be tempted by what has fallen from the honourable 
member for Surrey to say one word upon the subject of the currency; but I 
shall address myself entirely to the constitution of the committee, which is the 
real question before the house. Perhaps, also, I shall suit the convenience of 
the House best by debating now, once for all, the whole question of the alter- 
ations pro to be made in the “pees of that committee (hear, hear) ; 
and though it may be necessary to take several divisions upon the subject 
under discussion, I shall not again attempt to tres upon the attention of 
the house in relation to it. In proposing to a the names of several 
honourable gentlemen from that committee, for the 7g of substitut- 
ing those of other honourable gentlemen in their place, I do assure those 
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honourable gentlemen and the house that I mean them no disrespect what- 
ever.. By the circumstance that the house is pled to have only 20 
members on the committee, I am reduced to the invidious necessity of ex- 
cluding the names of certain honourable gentlemen; but the necessity is 
not of my creation. Especially when I address myself to the right honour- 
able gentleman opposite (Mr. Labouchere),I can assure him that had I had my 
choice of all the members of Her Majesty’s Government whose names appear 
on the list of the committee proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
if he was not fettered by the obligations of party, there is not one member of 
that committee whose name J would uot sooner exclude than his (hear). And 
so, likewise, addressing myself to the honourable and learned member for 
Liverpool, I say to him, no man can appreciate more highly than I do the 
great talent and ability uniformly manifested by him, but, seeking to construct 
a committee of the great importance of this, in the least invidious and least 
personal manner, I thought the best course to pursue would be to take the two 
honourable gentlemen on either side of the house who stood lowest down on 
the list as supporters of the measure to be inquired into. That is the cause 
why I selected the name of the right honourable the President of the Board of 
Trade and the honourable and learned member for Liverpool. In proposing 
the exclusion of the names of the other honourable gentlemen I ought to say, 
addressing myself to the honourable member for Stoke-upon-Trent, that I 
selected him as representing the least large commercial and manufacturing 
constituency in the committee ; and in proposing to exclude the name of the 
honourable baronet the member for the Tower Hamlets, I felt that the City of 
London was of that consequence in relation to the subject that it ought to be 
represented on both sides of the question. I conceived, therefore, that while 
the noble lord at the head of the government was placed on the committee to 
represent that government, that it was only right and proper some other 
member who would represent the commercial interests of London should also 
be placed upon it—a gentleman not fettered and not tied down to a certain 
set of opinions in consequence of having written a book on the subject. Sir, 
when the Chancellor of the Fxchequer stated that fourteen took a view adverse 
to the matter of inquiry, and only four a view favourable to it, I am disposed 
to look at the question differently. First, as the committee now stands, in 
reference to the members of the present and the late cabinets. Every mem- 
ber of her Majesty’s government on that committee goes to the “7 _ 
posed to take place with his mind fettered ; he is consequently disable m 
following any but one course in relation to it, that is to say, the course pointed 
out by the policy of the government to which he belongs. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, or the noble lord the First Lord of roe tenn will doubtless 
take the lead in that committee; and all other members of the government 
will not alone abstain from cross-examination of the witnesses, but will vote 
thick and thin with their leader. And when my right honourable friend speaks 
of the past, the present, and the future governments, I beg leave to tell him that 
there is a very great distinction to be made between the independent gentleman 
who acts on his own judgment, irrespective of party, and is bound only by his 
own views of what is just, and those honourable and right honourable members of 
the past and the present governments who have “eaten the King’s salt” (laughter). 
The right honourable baronet the member for Tamworth, who represents on 
this occasion the Bank Charter Act of 1844, and the right honourable gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, each agrees on the subject of the inquiry. 
Indeed, for all practical purposes, the right honourable baronet the member for 
Tamworth may be almost considered a government man in the matter. The 
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government was silent on the subject of the fearful distress that prevailed in 
the country until that right honourable baronet came up to London; and we 
have all heard in the course of that debate that the right honourable baronet 
entirely approved of the letter of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Indeed 
one would almost suppose that it had been dictated by that right honourable 
baronet. Well, sir, this is what strikes me in the case, as a fundamental 
principle, the constitution of the committee is entirely overwhelmed with place- 
men. That those honourable and right honourable gentlemen will be banded 
together in support of any particular view that may be taken by their heads 
there can be no reasonable doubt, which very circumstance will give them an 
enormous advantage over those other honourable gentlemen associated with 
them, who are not actuated by such considerations, and between whom, 
therefore, there cannot be the same degree of union as in the case of honour- 
able members committed to the support of a law of their own creation. What 
the country requires is, not to see the question referred to a committee con- 
sisting so largely of old members of the house. It wishes, on the contrary, to 
see some new blood infused into it (hear). The right honourable gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer says he has endeavoured to appoint men 
of clear and impartial judgment. It is because I think that the com- 
mittee proposed by that right honourable gentleman does not consist of 
such men, that I object to its construction and propose to remedy it (hear, 
hear). The line of the Government in the matter is a decided one. I 
do not know whether the right honourable gentlemen the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the noble lord the First Lord of the Treasury have 
pledged their government, as a government, to stand or fall by the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844; but this I do know, that Her Majesty’s government are 
pretty well so disposed towards it. It is true that the noble lord and the 
right honourable gentleman consented at last to break through that Act—but 
how, and when did they do it? It was not until mercantile houses in this 
country had failed to the amount of £15,000,000, that the noble lord and the 
right honourable gentleman were induced to give aid—such as it was—to the 
sufferings of the commercial classes. The noble lord was urged, by deputa- 
tions from Liverpool and elsewhere in vain, until the right honourable member 
for Tamworth came to the rescue. And here, while I am on the subject of the 
deputation from Liverpool, let me state, thongh it is not strictly in the order 
of succession in my argument, why I propose that the name of the honourable 
member for South Lancashire shall be substituted for that of the honourable 
and learned member for Liverpool. As the committee now stands there is no 
representative upon it of the cotton manufacturing interest of this country. 
The honourable and learned member for Liverpool cannot be considered to 
represent that interest. Although I am sure no one thinks more highly of the 
interests of Liverpool, I still doubt whether that honourable and learned mem- 
ber can be said to represent them on this occasion. Therefore I think that 
while I do the country a service, ' do him no unkindness in excluding him from 
the committee, and I am satisfied that upon reflection such will be his own 
opinion. There he is, a member of the late Government, attached to his 
party—and let me not be understood to denounce him on that account, for no 
one can more highly appreciate the attachments of party than I do—but there he 
is, bound hand and foot to the opinions of his leader on this question. The place 
he represents holds one opinion, he holds another. How will the honourable 
and learned member be placed in case he is nominated by the house to serve 
on the committee? He will have to worship God or mammon ; and I think 
the hon. member wil) be well pleased to find the house does not lead him into 
temptation. It appears from the reports in the public prints relative to the 
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Liverpool deputation, that though the honourable and learned gentleman was 
dragged up to London to wait on the noble lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment by his constituents, he was only employed to do the ornamental in the 
matter—to be a master of the ceremonies—while the member for the county, 
the honourable member for South Lancashire, did the useful with the Govern- 
ment. As far as Liverpool is concerned, therefore, the honourable member for 
South Lancashire, and not the right honourable gentleman its representative, 
was selected to explain the commercial distress of that town to the Treasury ; 
consequently I consider that I am fully warranted in proposing the substitution 
of one name for the other. I hope I have explained myself so as not to seem 
to mean any disrespect to the honourable and er gentleman or to the right 
honourable President of the Board of Trade. Let us now look at the constitution 
of the committee in other respects; and I beg to premise in this instance, as in 
the last, that nothing disrespectful is intended in my observations on the subject. 
My name stands at the head of the list, after the head of the government, and 
therefore I can feel no disrespect for it. I find that there are on that list the 
Prime Minister, an ex-Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, three 
ex-Chancellors of the Exchequer, an ex-Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and an ex-Secretary of the Treasury. All these are men who 
have sat on committees on the subject to be investigated before, and who are 
able to extract evidence to support their own views from any witness. The 
independent members of the house who are not accustomed to the process of 
extraction, will be consequently a very bad match for men of such rare talent 
and great —* as these right honourable and honourable gentlemen. I 
think, therefore, that in so far the constitution of this committee cannot, 
composed as it is of so many official persons, be considered either a fair 
or an impartial cne. The remainder of the house I find represented by 
one gentleman, who is able to lead them. The rest of be house is 
represented by one honourable gentleman, who is an ex-cabinet minister. 
One party, therefore, will be unequally matched, if not in quality, at least they 
would be overmatched in quantity. On further view I find in the committee 
six gentlemen who are stated to be Peelites (hear). Eleven are strong Whigs, 
and they worked together as a body. There are then seventeen gentlemen 
on the committee, all, generally speaking, of one way of thinking, and in this 
number I do not include Mr. Hume. In all that honourable member’s views 
I do not concur, more particularly because he is disposed to bind the hands of 
the committee. There can be no use in doing so. Well, then, sir, I have 
now explained the grounds on which I think the cotton interests of Lancashire 
and the commercial interests of Liverpool might be better represented by the 
honourable gentleman who differs from me in political matters than by the 
honourable and learned gentleman named on the committee. And I call the 
attention of the house to this further circumstance, that in the names proposed 
to be substituted, I have only named one gentleman who holds the same 
opinion and who acts asI do. I now come to the case of Scotland. The 
right honourable gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer has named the 
honourable member for Perthshire; but I do not think that gentleman 
sufficiently represents the feelings or interests of Scotland. He is rather the 
representative of his own Bank Charter Act, and as this must in a degree 
favour the principle of monopoly, I rather think it will be found this is in 
opposition to the general feeling of Scotland. I propose, then, to substitute 
the name of Mr. Hastie. I come now to the City of London. I have 
ventured to put the name of one honourable member connected with the 
City of London on the list. I think every man must feel that this gen- 
tleman understands the interests of the City of London, as well or better 
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than any other individual. Then I find the Bank of England, as the com- 
mittee is constituted, is represented by one member only; we have strong 
reason to feel how necessary it is to have some gentleman on the committee 
who is conversant with the transactions which took place between the govern- 
ment and the Bank of England (hear, hear). If we have the honourable 
member I have named, he may be supposed to be acquainted with the entire 
arrangements between her Majesty’s government and the Bank of England 
as far as regards the division of the profits of usury. It is necessary to have 
some such gentlemen on the committee for the defence of the Bank of Eng- 
land—for that Bank of England which both parties, the present and the late 
government, concur in making the scape-goat of the occasion (hear). Both 
parties have thrown on the Bank of England the blame of a great portion of 
the pressure, and, therefore, it is as necessary to represent the Bank of Eng- 
land as it is to represent the commercial interests of the City of London. 
And when I say the commercial interests of the City of London, I have a 
right to use the term, for it was the bankers and persons connected with the 
commercial interests of the city of London, who at the last moment prevailed 
on government to change their determination (hear). When the Liverpool 
deputation went to government, they were distinctly told that there was no 
hope for them. Then came another deputation, headed by the honourable 
member for Birmingham, who also had an interview with government. True 
it is, her Majesty’s government were not quite so obdurate on that occasion. 
They did not say there is no hope, but the noble lord gave a willy nill 

answer, a sort of a “I don’t say I won’t, and I don’t say I will” reply. Still, 
her Majesty’s government did not relent until the next Saturday, when the 
merchants and ers of the City of London waited on the noble lord, whom 
they then found unaccompanied and unprotected by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (hear). His chaperon was out of the way (laughter), and the depu- 
tation were consequently more successful. His lordship agreed to take off 
the restriction, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself admitted that 
when the restriction was taken off it acted like a charm on the commercial 
world. The right honourable gentleman told us that he communicated with all 
sorts of persons, and everybody said to him, “‘ Do something for us—only say 
you will take care of us and stand by us—look at us, give us the light of your 
countenance, and all will be right.” The right honourable gentleman said he 
should not have done his duty unless he had submitted to remove the existing 
restriction. The right honourable gentleman told the house of the tens of 
thousands of bank-notes which then came out of tens of thousands of tin boxes, 
and there was an end of the panic. Well, when we find that the panic ceased 
on taking off the restriction, I ask the house if it is right that the City of 
London should go altogether unrepresented in the committee! I therefore 
propose to insert the name of Pattison instead of Clay.on the list. I feel also 
that the latter gentleman is bound down in his opinion by a pamphlet which 
he has written, and that he is not in a condition fairly to exercise his judgment 
on the question. I also propose to insert the name of Mr. Henley, the 
honourable member for Oxford, in order to exclude the name of Mr. Ricardo. 
Mr. Ricardo does not represent the commercial interests of the country. He 
has no connection with commercial interests. The only interest he is sup- 
posed to represent is that of the stockbrokers—an interest that is considered 
not to be exactly connected with any commercial interest. Besides, the 
honourable member has strong opinions on the currency ; he has an hereditary 
right to represent particular opinions on the currency. The honourable mem- 
ber has, however, been mistaken in his opinions, and has avowed as much. 
The mistake was in supposing that in 1819 the change which took place had 
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only effected a depreciation to the extent of about 3 per cent. I therefore 
propose Mr. Henley instead of Mr. Ricardo. Mr. Henley is opposed to the 
principle of the Bank Charter Act, though he did not vote against the second 
- reading of the bill. In committee, however, he moved that it be read that day 
six months. I have now stated all the objections I have to the original com- 
mittee. It is astonishing, as well as unsatisfactory, to find in the right honour- 
able gentleman’s committee that every member who has voted against the 
principle of the bill, has been carefully excluded, and I therefore make the 
present suggestions to the house. . 

Mr. Hume said he had declined to sit on the committee because he saw no 
prospect of its labours terminating usefully. They might as well attempt to 
nam: the course of the stars as to regulate their currency by act of parlia- 
ment, and for his own part he was for free trade in banking as in everything 
else. He firmly beliewed that free trade in corn was as nothing to the impor- 
tance of free trade in banking. 

After some further discussion, the following gentlemen were appointed 
members of the committee, without a division:—The Chancellor of the 
a. Sir R. Peel, Lord J. Russell, and Lord G. Bentinck. 

Mr. Herries’ name was then added to the committee. 

Mr. Pattison said, he firmly believed that if he lived to see Sir R. Peel 
again at the head of the Government, the right honourable baronet would 
himself be the first to propose an alteration in the Bank Charter Act. 

The names of Alderman Thompson, Mr. Goulburn, and Mr. Labouchere 
were then proposed to be added to the committee. 

Lord G. BeNTINcK moved that Mr. Hastie be appointed in the room of 
Mr. Labouchere. 

On a division, the amendment of the noble lord was defeated by a majority 
of 194 to 77. 

It was then proposed to substitute the name of Mr. Brown for that of Mr. 
Cardwell, but on a division this amendment was also negatived by a majority 
of 167 to 101. 

The name of Mr. Hudson was added to the committee without opposition. 

Mr. Wak ey proposed that the name of Mr. Muntz should be substituted 
for that of Mr. Hume, who had declined to serve on the committee. 

The house again divided, and the amendment was defeated by a majority of 
188 to 97. 

Mr. WakLEy said, as Mr. Hume had declined to serve, it was apparent that 
the object was to keep Mr. Muntz out of the committee. Under these circum- 
stances he would move the adjournment of the debate. 

Colonel SistHoRp seconded the amendment. 

Lord J. Russet said that if Mr. Hume, after hearing the resolution of the 
house, should decline to serve, the name of Mr. Muntz, or any other honour- 
able member, might then be substituted. 

Dr. Bowrine had heard Mr. Hume say he would not serve on the com- 
mittee, but thought it likely that, after the resolution of the house, he might 
alter his determination. 

After some further discussion, in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir R. Peel, and other honourable members took part, 

It was agreed to that Mr. Hume’s name should remain on the committee. 
— the motion that the name of Mr. Henley be substituted for that of Mr. 

icardo, 

The house again divided, and the amendment was negatived by a majority 
of 172 to 105. 
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The name of Mr. Glyn was, after some discussion, agreed to without a 
division. 

On the motion that Sir William Clay form one of the committee, 

Lord G. BENTICK moved, as an amendment, the substitution of the name 
of Mr. Pattison. 

The house divided, and the amendment was negatived by a majority of 
152 to 122. 

The remaining names on the Chancellor’s list were then, after a short dis- 


cussion, to. 

The following are the names of the Committee appointed :—The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir R. Peel, Lord G. Bentinck, Mr. Herries, Mr. Goulburn, 
Alderman Thompson, Mr. Labouchere, Sir James Graham, Mr. Francis Baring, 
Mr. Thomas Baring, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Spooner, Mr. William Beckett, Mr. 
Cayley, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Hudson, Mr. ann Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Glyn, Sir 
William Clay, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Thornely, Mr. James Wilson, Mr. Home 
Drummond, and Mr. Tennant. 
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House oF Commons, Sth and llth February, 1848. 
The Right Honourable F. T. BARING, in the Chair. 
Adam Hodgson, Esq., Examined. 


1. Chairman.| You are one of the directors of one of the joint-stock 
hanks at Liverpool ?—Yes; I am one of the two confidential directors of the 
hank of Liverpool. 


* In the following publication of the evidence given by the several witnesses 
examined by the Committee, we have prefixed to each question the number 
attached to it in the Parliamentary Report ; but in order to condense the facts, 
we have brought together, under one heading, all the evidence given by each 
witness on any particular subject of inquiry. We have also omitted any 
repetition of statements and colloquial observations not important to the 
matter in question. 
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2. You were, I think one of the deputation to the Government in April, 
1847 ?—I was, 

3. And, I believe, J am right in saying that you have attended here at the 
request of some of the gentlemen at Liverpool in consequence of the desire of 
the Committee, communicated through Mr. Cardwell, that we might have 
information of the commercial state of Liverpool ?—I have. 

4. Before we go into the history of the difficulties that have arisen, will 
you have the goodness to state to the Committee what you consider the state 
of trade at Liverpool to have been at the commencement of 1847 ?—There 
was nothing at that period that had excited any particular attention ; there 
had been a very unusually large increase in the spinning of cotton; but in 
Liverpool there was nothing to mark the period peculiarly. 

5. I speak of trade, independently of the railway speculations ?—Yes, I quite 
understood you so; when we came up in April, there was a very strong feeling 
among all those who came up, that trade was generally in a sound state ; that 
was generally stated to the Government as the opinion of all the gentlemen 
in the deputation ; there had been nothing in the accounts of the customers 
of our bank different from usual. 

6. 1s it your opinion now, after you have seen what has taken place since, 
that, at the commencement of 1847, trade at Liverpool, generally speaking, 
was in a wholesome state?—I should say, generally speaking, it was; there 
were a few instances of very pegeeunne overtrading, but those, I think, were 
confined to a very few individuals. 


The Crisis in April, 1847. 


7. Will you proceed to state to us what took place in April ?—The first cir- 
cumstance that called our attention in any particular degree to any difficulties of 
the times was an announcement from the Bank ef England that our discounts 
with them must be diminished one-half, as they ran off ; that was in the last 
week of April, and, I believe, a similar notice was pretty generally given; so 
we understood. 

8. Perhaps you had better state to us what your arrangements were with 
the Bank of England as regards discounts ?—It is very necessary to state that, 
because we have two accounts, under our arrangement with the Bank of Eng- 
land; the one, an engagement to discount for us, under all circumstances and 
at all times, to the extent of £200,000, arising out of our original agreement 
with the Bank not to issue our own notes, and not to re-issue bills of exchange ; 
that we call our contract account ; but, in addition to that, we have always a 
general account which is not under any specific limit, but which, on this 
occasion, was suddenly reduced one-half. 

9. Then the announcement of the Bank, as [ understand, was confined to 
what you call your general account?—Yes; therefore it was not, in point of 
fact, diminishing our discounts to the extent of one-half, taking them altogether, 
but it was with reference to the general account that the discounts were to be 
diminished one-half. 

10. It was that announcement which you consider to have produced the 
first effect at Liverpool ?—Yes, it gave very general alarm. 

11, Mr. Spooner,| Will you state the proportion which the discount under 
your special, bore to the discount under your general account?—The other 
was about £136,000. 

12, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.| At the time when you received 
the announcement ?—Yes, at the time, or within a day or two after. 

13. Chairman.] At what rate of interest is your contract account?—It 
used to be called our three per cent. account ; it was originally three per cent. ; 
it has latterly been four per cent. 
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14. Mr. Spooner.| At what time did it become four per cent. ?—I cannot 
recollect the exact time when it was altered, but it was altered in this way; 
the original three per cent. account was the one which we had when the Bill 
of 1844 was passed ; that gave us certain rights arising out of that 3 per cent. 
account ; those rights we commuted, for the power of having the account 
which I have now mentioned, instead of one per cent. on all the notes we 
could keep out, which the Act gave us the right to; we commuted that right 
with the Bank of England for the power of having £200,000 at one per cent. 
less than the London rate ; the maximum te be four per cent. 

15. Chairman.] Will you proceed to state what followed this announce- 
ment ?—The announcement alarmed us a good deal, and some other bankers 
came to us, and several merchants, to consult what should be done, and it was 
decided that a deputation should be sent immediately to the Government to 
tell them the awkward position in which the Bank had placed us ; for though 
we were prepared to meet our own engagements, it very greatly indeed 
“viet our power of helping the merchants. 

6. You attended that deputation?—I did; I may perhaps state that the 
announcement operated with peculiar hardship on this account, that the pay- 
ments into Liverpool had latterly been much more in bills than in cash; and 
the merchants who generally brought to the Bank a large proportion of cash 
with which to pay their acceptances, had latterly been able to bring only bills 
which they had received for their cotton and other produce, and that increased 
very rapidly as the difficulties increased; but we saw that it would make the 
restriction operate much more severely. 

17. Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.| What description of bills were 
those ?—The bills were cotton, or other bills, not exceeding three months’ 
date ; that is the rule for cotton payments. The acceptances I refer to, which 
the Bank had to pay for the merchants, were acceptances drawn chiefly upon 
them from abroad, and they have been accustomed to meet those acceptances 
by whatever payment they received for their produce. 

18. What was the description of bills that the merchants brought to you 
in lieu of cash, which they usually brought ?—They were bills of various dates, 
and of various descriptions; a considerable number of them were bankers’ 
hills, of three months’ date, the large bulk being cotton bills; but they were 
of every description of bills almost that can be mentioned. 

19. Mr. Hume.] Were they in payment of goods shipped abroad, or were 
they bills originating in England ?—They were almost entirely bills originating 
in England, and received by merchants in payment for the produce sold by 
the merchants. 

20. Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.| By whom were those bills accepted 
generally ?—A considerable number of them were bankers’ bills, accepted by 
London bankers, and by merchants in every trade that we could mention— 
the Brazilian, the American, the Canadian, the West Indian, and almost every 
description of foreign trade that our connexions might happen to be in. 

21. Then, in lieu of payments in cash, the merchants drew upon each 
other, and substituted payments, by means of those bills, for payments in 
cash ?—No, not at all; the merchants did not draw upon each other; but the 
parties in the interior, who had purchased produce from the merchants, 
remitted to the merchants bills on London Bankers, or bills on various parties 
in London, or bills upon anybody; they were almost every description of 
paper that is usual in the interior trade, and in the general commerce of the 
country ; ‘they were what we call promiscuous bills; bills of every description. 

49. By the Chairman.| You were stating the effect of the announcement 
of the Bank of England to diminish your discount account to half; 
will you proceed with your statement ?—That led to a deputation to London, 
when we had the pleasure of waiting on Lord John Russell and the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer, and mating the circumstances to them; and the 
following day we were recommended by the governmeut to go to the governor 
of the Bank of England, and we found that they were prepared to make some 
very slight relaxation ; they had previously seemed to think that they could 
not do it, but afterwards they agreed to make a slight relaxation. 

50. Can you recollect at what date this was ?—I think it would be the very 
end of April, or the beginning of May. The relaxation which they + ory to 
was this: instead of reducing our discounts to one-half of what we had had 
before, they said, “ We will agree that you shall have whatever you had last 
Saturday night ;” they asked whether we were satisfied with that, and we said, 
until we knew what proportion that bore to our ordinary amount, we really 
could hardly tell; they told us that what we had had on the previous Saturday 
night was £136,000, and that to that extent we might go again. 

51. That £136,000 was upon your general account? Yes; that the total 
amount of discounts at any one time should not exceed that sum; with the 
general date of the bills that we pay in, it would be something like £13,000, 
the weekly discount on our general account ; and in the same way, upon the 
£200,000 it would be something like £20,000, and those two added together 
would be equivalent to a discount of £33,000; it is dependent upon the date 
of the bills we pay in, but that would be the average. 

52. The limit on the two accounts would be £336,000 ?—Yes. 

53. You saw the government, and you laid before them the state of trade, and 
the position of Liverpool at that time ?—Yes; we stated to them that what 
we were very anxious to obtain was relief from the immediate pressure which 
had been suddenly occasioned by the action of the Bank of England ; that we 
did not consider that we were smarting under the operation of any particular 
Act of Parliament then ; but that there had been a sudden action of the Bank 
which had created a sudden alarm, and seemed to have dried up the current 
of bank notes, and we wished to be relieved from the effects of that sudden alarm; 
that sudden action having been spoken of very strongly in the House of 
Commons a few nights before. 

54. And the Bank relaxed to the extent which you have stated ?—Yes ; the 
effect of that relaxation, though it was small, was very important; we wanted 
only the slightest thing to restore a certain amount of confidence, which had 
been very greatly destroyed by the sudden announcement of the Bank of 
England ; and when we went back, and said we had had a small relaxation, it 
did restore confidence. There was a great deal of tightness and inconvenience 
afterwards, but the peculiarity of the crisis at that time was this: if no relaxa- 
tion at all had been given, I think a great many solvent houses, with bills in 
their cases, would have stopped payment. We stated that to the Government; 
and I firmly believe now, that that stoppage was averted by the slight relaxa- 
tion which the Bank gave, and that is a peculiarity which, when we come to 
October, will deserve to be remembered, because it was not the peculiarity of 
the crisis of October. 

55. What effect had this relaxation upon discounts ?—It was not a question 
of the rate of discount at all, it was a question simply of the power of discount- 
ing; it enabled us to do a little more; but there was a good deal more in the 
amount of confidence it inspired; and I may be allowed to say, that nothing 
is more material through the whole of this examination for us to remember, 
than the extreme importance and the ultimate effect on prices of a state of 
alarm or a state of ease, and that it is not simply the amount of what can be 
got, but the removal of the apprehension, that by-and-bye, if the alarm 
continues, nothing will be got. 

56. Had it practically any effect upon the amount of your discounts ?—I 
think it had; I think it enabled us to go a little further. 

57. A little further than you had gone ?—A little further, probably, not than 
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we had gone, but than we should have gone, after the announcement of the 
restrictive measure, if this slight relaxation had not been made. 


The Crisis in October, 1847. 


67. By the Choirman.| How long did the pressure last after the interview 
which you had with the Bank ?—By the 13th of May it was very considerably 
abated, and it gradually passed away. 

68. Will you proceed to October ?—The first memorandum that I see here in 
October, which is an extract from the proceedings of the Board, is this: “‘ The 
manager stated that this meeting had been specially called to enable him tv 
make a statement to the Board in the present very uncomfortable state of the 
community, from the difficulty of obtaming discounts, and the pressure occa- 
sioned by the failure of several respectable firms.” 

69. en was the failure of the houses in the corn trade ?—I think that was 
in September, and that is what is referred to here, I think. Then it proceeds : 
“Mr. Langton stated his conversation with Mr. Fletcher, who is the manager 
of the branch bank in Liverpool—(there are some other remarks here in 
reference to the communication with Mr. Fletcher, of a private kind,)—from 
which it appears clearly that the utmost amount of discount that we can look 
for is what is supplied by the contract account, and the balance remaining of 
the sum of £136,000, granted to us in May last, of which £26,000 only now ~ 
remains open, and this is only now given from day to day to the extent of 
what bills we may feel obliged to do for our customers. Resolved, That the 
Bank adjourn to twelve o’clock to-morrow, to hear the result of Mr. Fletcher’s 
letter to London, and of an application Mr. Glyn has been requested to make 
to the Governor of the Bank.” 

70. Mr. Alderman Thompson.| What is the date of that?—The date of 
this is the 4th, and the next is dated the 5th of October. The manager stated, 
“That out of two small sums of £10,000 each, sent to London to the broker’s, 
only one had been done,” that is, re-discounted ; “also that he had seen Mr. 
Fletcher, whose orders were, to restrict all discounts ; and the utmost he could 
get him to do would be to give him £4,000, £5,000, or £6,000, if he took so 
many bills to uphold mercantile houses.” I do not know whether it is at all 
necessary for me to say that in making any of these remarks, we do not in 
the slightest degree wish to reflect upon the Bank, for we believe that they did 
all they could to assist the community: I am merely stating the facts as they 
arose. Then, on the 6th of October: “The manager stated that he had seen 
Mr. Fletcher this morning, and that he would not discount anything for us 
to-day.”” Then the pressure continued very severe. We had a considerable 
reserve of cash, £200,000, within our control, and we thought it might be 
advantageous to the community if we could use it and throw it into the circu- 
lation again, but that we could not do it consistently with our own safety, 
unless we could be secure of having it replaced by the Bank of England, m 
case we required it. I was therefore requested to proceed to London, and see 
the Governor, and mention to him that we should be willing to part with this 
reserve, which, in the peculiar state of the times, we considered essential to 
our own safety, provided the Bank thought it right to agree to restore it to us, 
if we required it. The Governor of the Bank stated that the very principle 
on which we were acting was that on which they themselves were acting, and 
that if they did come under this engagement to us, they would be obliged to 
lock the same sum up in their own drawers, and that no good would therefore 
arise from assenting to our proposal. We stated at the same time that we 
had generally managed to keep our reserve in such a form as would interfere 
the least with the circulation ; and tbat we had then £100,000 at call with cer- 
tain bill brokers, who were unable, when applied to, to return us more than 

000, and that that showed us the absolute necessity of having the reserve 
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within our own hands. Nothing particular, I think, occurred after that till 
Sunday, the 17th of October, when, late at night, a director of the Royal 
Bank of Liverpool, and a director of another joint-stock bank, came to my 
house to inform me that the Royal Bank would not open its doors the 
following day. On the 18th, the day after, I have this memorandum ex- 
tracted from our books: “The manager stated that the Board had been 
summoned in consequence of the stoppage of the Royal Bank, in which case a 
run might be anticipated. Mr. Hodgson and Mr. Langton reported; that 
they had called at the branch bank this morning, and understood from Mr. 
Fletcher that his power of discounting was still very limited. Resolved, That, 
under existing circumstances, Mr. Fletcher be requested to communicate 
specially with the Governor, with the view of obtaining permission to discount 
more freely with this bank in case of severe pressure, from a sudden run, and 
the further concurrence of the Court to a temporary issue of bills of exchange 
as money, if such a step should become necessary.” Our understanding with 
the Bank is, that we are not to re-issue those promiscuous bills of exchange 
which I have been speaking of, and which many other banks do re-issue, and 
which, I have no doubt it is well known to this Committee, have often 
formed a large part of the circulation of Lancashire; we have tied ourselves 
up from issuing those bills without the permission of the Bank. On the 26th 
of October the general Board met; they only met weekly, and, therefore, this 
report happened to be made to them a week after; but we got an answer 
from the Governor immediately after our communication: “The manager 
reported the reply of the Bank of England, that they would consent, if ne- 
cessary, to the issue of bills under the circumstances named in the minute of 
the 18th of October, until this pressure be over, but that they could not 
ive us any further facility of discounts.” Then I may mention, that on the 
8th of October, the Monday, we had, as we anticipated, a run upon us; 
several of the banks had a run upon them in consequence of the stoppage of 
the Royal Bank, which showed that our preparations had not been unnecessary. 
71. Chairman.—How long did it continue?—For three days. We were 
rather unfortunately situated, from the name of the Bank of Liverpool being 
somewhat similar to that of the Royal Bank ; some persons thought that our 
bank had stopped, and that brought our depositors to the bank. We parted on 
the first day, the Monday, with about £50,000, as we considered, in consequence 
of the run; and, in the course of the week, with about £100,000; as far as 
we could ascertain, that was occasioned solely by the run. That is all I have 
to state consecutively ; but, as it has been stated that good bills could always 
be discounted by the Bank of England, I just wish to give one instance to 
show that they could not be always discounted in Liverpool at the Branch 
Bank of England; I have permission from the gentleman who was concerned 
in it to read it: “On the 23rd October, 1847, Messrs. Hugh and Joseph 
Hornby and Company received from Paris two bills, one on Heath, Furse, and 
Company, of London, due the 26th of October, for £1,000; the other on 
Huth and Company, drawn by F. C. Hauf, a highly respectable house, due 
26th October, for £500 ;” these bills were both indorsed by Messrs. Hottinguer 
and Company, of Paris, and by the Bank of France. The memorandum goes 
on to state: “‘ Messrs. Hornby sent these bills on the 23rd October, by a 
clerk, to the Liverpool Branch of ‘the Bank of -England, intending them for 
collection to their credit at maturity. The agent, supposing they were intended 
for discount, returned them, with a message that he could not give bank notes 
for them that day. Messrs. Hornby have a regular discount account with the 
Bank of England Branch, and had much less paper with them at that time 
than frequently before.” 


Causes of the Crisis. 
85. Chairman.} What do you consider were the causes of the difficulties 
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experienced by commerce in April and October ?—TI think the primary cause was 
the deficient harvest of 1846, and another very important cause, I think, was 
the large investments in railways. 

86. Do you attribute it at all to the operation of the Bill of 1844 ?—I feel 
it to be quite impossible to judge of that, unless I were aware what would have 
been the policy of the Bank without that Bill; the Bill of 1844 could only 
operate in two ways, the one, by acting on the imagination of the people, in- 
creasing their alarm, whether with reason or not, and the other, by controlling 
the operations of the Bank; and without knowing what would have been the 
policy pursued by the Bank if no such Bill had existed, I feel it impossible to 
say whether the Bill had any effect or not. 


Conduct of the Bank. 


87. Chairman.| With reference to the conduct of the Bank during the diffi- 
culties, | understood you to state you had no complaint to make of there being any 
desire shown on 7 to create difficulties when you applied to them ?— 
Not the slightest. We felt throughout the whole proceedings that the Bank 
were doing all they could, and all that we, if we had been in their place, should 
have been disposed to do; there were difficult circumstances to contend with, 
there was never a period in which we did not feel that they were placed in a 
position of great difficulty, and that they did all that we could reasonably 
expect from them. 

88. Am I to understand you to apply that approval generally; do you consider 
that the conduct of the Bank in the earlier stages was also satisfactory ?— 
With respect to the policy of the Bank as acting upon the circulation, I cer- 
tainly think that if they had looked somewhat more closely at the signs of the 
times in August, 1846, they would not have reduced the discount, which I 
think was reduced from 3} to 3 per cent., and I think they would have raised 
it again earlier; I only mean to give that as my opinion of the policy which 
the then state of things would have suggested to me. 

89. You do not approve of that reduction which was made in the summer of 
1846 ?—I think it was in August, 1846, that, in the face of a failing harvest, 
and the almost certainty of a large importation of foreign grain, they reduced 
the rate of discount: I should not have thought, if I had been in their place, 
that that was the time to reduce the rate of interest, but rather to increase it. 

90. Do you consider that they took sufficient steps in the early part of 1847 ?—~ 
I think they raised the rate of interest to 34 per cent. about the 10th or 15th 
of January, and immediately afterwards to 4 per cent., and I am of opinion 
that if they had raised it earlier then, and rather more, it might very probably 
have prevented their being under the necessity of giving that sudden announce- 
ment in April ; and in that way I think great michief would have been avoided. 

99. Mr. Alderman Thompson. |—Are you aware of the extent of additional aid 
that was made by the Bank of England to the banks of Liverpool and the mer- 
chants of Liverpool, during what you have designated the crisis of April last 
and October ?—I am aware that it was very great. We were often told. by the 
Bank, “ We have gone so very far in rendering assistance to other people, that 
we cannot do anything for you. If you applied before, you would have 
had what you wanted; but now other people have had it, and you will not be 

ised if we cannot do anything for you.” I am aware of great exertion on 
the part of the Bank to grant assistance. I do not think it could have been 
exceeded. 

100. Looking at the state of the reserve which the Bank had on their banking 
account at the times to which I have referred .you think that they made every 
exertion which they judiciously could to relieve the pressure of the Bank ?—I 
confidently believe it. 

101. You have stated that you thought the Bank committed an ettor it 
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August 1846, in reducing the rate of discount from 33 to 3 per cent. ; were you 
aware, when you gave that opinion, that in August the amount of bullion 
which the Bank possessed was the largest amount ever known in the history 
of the Bank to have been in their possession, namely, upwards of £16,300,000 ; 
and are you also aware that the reserve at that time was upwards of nine 
millions and-a-half, and that foreign exchanges were at a higher point than 
they had been at for several years. Taking all these circumstances into con- 
sideration, are you still of opinion that the Bank committed an error in 
reducing the rate of discount at that time ?—I am still of opinion that it did ; 
because, I think that the circumstances which were beginning to appear, were 
of so very alarming a character, that, notwithstanding that very favourable 
state of the Bank, it did require not only that they should give a monition to 
the public, but act positively on the currency by raising the rate of discount. 

306. Mr. T. Baring.| You stated that you thought the Bank of England was 
wrong in August, 1846, in lowering its rate of discount, notwithstanding the 
exchanges were in its favour, and the amount of gold was greater than it ever pos- 
sessed before, and its reserve of notes was 93 millions; if the Bank of England 
is to act upon the circulation in the same way as a metallic circulation would 
act upon it, was it not justified in lowering its rate of interest, and issuing 
notes ?—I think that that entirely depends upon the judgment it might form 
of the extent of unfavourable circumstances which were beginning to appear 
on the horizon, and if it could have anticipated so large a drain of gold as has 
since taken place, and which the failure of the potato crop in Ireland, and the 
bad harvest in England, would, I think, have perfectly justified them in anti- 
cipating : then I think it was wrong for them to reduce their rate of discount. 

307. You think the Bank ought to exercise a discretion, and not to act upon 
regular rules?—I do think so; in the first place, wherever circumstances 

ecting the state of credit are at all brought into the calculation, they cannot 
go by regular rules; they must take other considerations into account, and 
advert to the probable state of things; I can hardly conceive of fixed and 
absolute rules being compatible with the intelligent administration of a bank, 
and still less with the management of the circulation. 

308. You said that you wished that the Bank of England should not look to 
its profits ; if it is to act in its banking department like other banks, it must look 
to the profit of the proprietors ?—Unquestionably it must ; and what I regret 
is, that it should have opposite duties imposed upon it, and I think that it is 
a radical vice in the constitution of the Bank of England, that it is expected 
to discharge conflicting functions. 


Proposed Reform of our Monetary System. 
92. ue How far do you think the Bill was successful in restricting 


the issue of local banks?—I think it was perfectly successful, and that it was 
most important to attain that object. 

93. Do you think that that object was attained by the Bill?—I think it was 
fully secured by the Bill. 

94. With regard to securing the convertibility of notes, what is your opinion 
of the Bill?—I do not think it has secured the convertibility of ‘notes at all: 
the notes remained convertible up to the suspension of the Bill; but I believe 
that if the Bill had not been suspended then, or some similar measure adopted, 
notes would have ceased to be convertible. Looking to the general state of 
things throughout the country, and to what I know to have been the state of 
things in London, and the position of trade generally ; to the alarm that was 
spreading rapidly through the country, and to the fact that the power of 

e Bank had been reduced to such a point, that if there had been any appre- 
hension of the failure of the country banks it could not further support them, 
and that very little might have occasioned, (I might perhaps go further and 
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say) would have occasioned the failure of banks in large towns and in the 
country ; believing that, if one or two country banks of any magnitude had 
failed, alarm would have been spread throvghout the Kingdom, or if one or 
two London banks had failed, consternation would have been general ; seeing, 
also, the considerable amount of reserve in the hands of the country bankers 
and joint stock banks, and the necessity that there would have been of having 
that reserve as early as possible converted into gold, if the Bank was obliged 
to stop; seeing that a reserve of £20,000 for each of 300 country banks 
would have taken six or seven millions; or, of £15,000 each, would have 
taken five millions; and that if the run for gold had once begun, it would 
probably have gone on until the Treasury was drained; seeing all this, my 
firm opmion is, that the Bill of 1844 has not secured convertibility; and I 
state the grounds on which that opinion is formed. 

95. Ave you prepared to state any measures which you would consider advis- 
able to be adopted for the purpose of placing the monetary system upon a better 
footing ?—There are two broad principles on which I should be disposed to 
think it would be advantageous to act; one is, to make the metallic basis of 
the currency larger, and the other is, to secure more unity of purpose in the 
administration of the affairs of the Bank of England; not to have a body so 
fluctuating, and a change of policy depending upon one or two accidental 
votes. If the Governor and Deputy-governor were out of business, and were 
paid for their services, and their whole time and attention given to so important 
a subject as the administration of the currency, I think very great public good 
would be attained : I say it with every feeling of respect to the Bank; but I 
think there would be a greater uniformity of action, and that they would have 
more time to look systematically at the first indications of circumstances that 
might by-and-bye produce adverse exchanges, and the various difficulties into 
which the country would be thrown by them. I have never seen such perfect 
discouragement thrown upon commercial matters as I have seen in the last 
year ; I have been 30 years in business, and I have never witnessed the feeling of 
helplessness and hopelessness so strong as in the last year; there were heavier 
losses in 1825, but | never saw a greater feeling of discouragement, persons 
not knowing what they could depend upon in looking to distant operations. 
Anything that would enable us to encounter the difficulties that we have to 
encounter in our mercantile operations, from the sudden calls upon us from a 
bad harvest, I think would be of great national consequence, and it seems to 
me that a wider metallic basis is almost essential to the attainment of that 
object. 

96. What practical proposal would you make upon the subject of a wider 
metallic basis?—I am not prepared to state the form in which it should be 
done. In the first place I should like to see the capital of the Bank of England 
repaid, and that the Bank of England should have command over its resources. 
I think that is an essential thing to begin with, and I think if it had that 
command over its resources, provision might be made for adverse times and 
serious contingencies. Whenever we have an export of any extraordinary 
amount of the precious metals, we not only lose that amount which is un- 
avoidable, but we have everything throughout the country deranged. There 
is hardly any price that we could pay, which, in my opinion, is too high a 
price to prevént that. The loss generally from panic, and the closing of the 
channels of commerce, directly and indirectly, I feel perfectly satisfied, is many 
times greater than the interest of a large amount. of bullion kept in some way 
or other under the control of the Bank, in the issue department, or the bank- 
ing department as it might be ; and I think one most important thing to look 
at in connexion with any alteration which might take place, is to take from 
the Bank—(I do not like to call it the temptation)—but to take from the 
Bank the feeling that their duty to their proprietors requires them to get rid 
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of a large amount of bullion. They should be exempt from the necessity of 
having to account to the proprietors for holding too large an amount of bul- 
lion; those who have the administration of the currency should not have a 
personal interest in diminishing the amount of bullion to the minimum, instead 
of having reference solely to its connexion with the circulation. 

97. Would you propose that a smaller number of notes should be issued upon 
securities 7—I should feel it presumptuous to go much into detail upon a sub- 
ject of this kind, because in doing so, it is necessary to carry out the whole 

. Ifthe Bank of England had its capital repaid,—of course I do not mean 
mm such difficult times as these, but that the principle should be established to 
be acted upon in better times,—if it had its capital repaid, the question then 
is, whether it should be repaid into the banking department, or the issue de- 
partment; but they, whoever they might be, who had to admininister the 
affairs of the Bank, and who had so to apply it, that it might be rendered 
more available than it is now as capital, would have to consider how much of 
it they should keep in bullion, and how much they should employ in other 
ways. Sw the Bank kept a certain amount of foreign bills always under 
discount, that would give us a claim upon foreign countries, in the event of an 
adverse exchange, to a certain amount. Suppose they had five or six millions, 
or a certain amount of foreign stock, to which I know there are objections, or 
invested in foreign bills or in bullion, in whatever proportion might be deemed 
expedient, then you would have something by which you could discharge your 
debts to foreign countries, when you had an unusual amount of debt to them. 
When we are pressed for corn, we cannot wait for it; foreigners can wait for 
our manufactures till adverse times are over; they can go on for six or eight 
months, wearing out their clothes, but we cannot wait for our corn. It seems 
to be taken for granted that we can always create a want abroad for our manu- 
factures. I think that mistake lies at the root of great practical mischief; 
and I think, in this large commercial country, looking to the way in which our 
commerce has increased of late years, and looking to the enormous extent or 
it now, our metallic basis does ~~ too small. It has been said, and said 
, by # very eminent person, that we erect a larger superstructure u a 
me. " oundiotion of bullion than any other country. Then the i ot 
arises whether you should diminish your credit, or whether you should enlarge 
our basis of bullion, if there is this disproportion. We know that credit may 
be abused; but credit has been the foundation of the commerce of this 
country ; and if we think it inexpedient to maintain our present extent of 
credit on our present basis, then give it a broader basis; but at all events we 
are extremely anxious, commercially, that the subject should be considered, 
with a view to see if there are not ways by which these violent revulsions may 
be mitigated. We have two of them in one year, and the anxiety and pres- 
sure of these panics, coming on one after another, is becoming to many persons 
intolerable. ere is hardly any expense that would not appear to be a small 
expense, compared with the object attained, if it eould be attained. 

179. Mr. Cayley.] Your objection to the present system is, that, losing a few 
millions to pay for corn, and to ratify the exchanges, deranges the whole com- 
mercial state of the country, which extends to some hundreds of millions — 


es. 

180. You think that the main difficulty of the present system of currency is, 
that in consequence of the export of bullion, to restore the exchange, the 
whole of the internal transactions of the country suffer very materially ?—I do. 

181. And you consider that that state of things requires a remedy ?—I do. 

182. Supposing there was a broader basis for the cireulation which you re- 
commend, of what would you constitute that broader basis ?—I have already 
stated that part of it would be in bullion. In the first place, it would be made 
broader by the repayment of the capital of the Bank of England, of which some 
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part might be retained in bullion, and some part in securities, which might be 
easily converted, and, if possible, some part in foreign securities, which might 
give us the means of paying foreign debts, without deranging the monetary 
affairs as it does at present. 


Effect of the Railways on the Currency, 


207. Mr. Cayley.] Should you say that the railway calls had had a great 
effect in producing the pressure which there was in April and October?—I 
should say that they had had hardly “yg effect at all in producing the pressure 
in April; I should imagine that up to April, and up, perhaps, to the summer, 
they had increased the power of bankers in some respects rather than 
diminished it; for the expenditure had not been nearly so rapid as the calls; 
the consequence was, that most of the banks had rather a large amount of 
railway money iu their hands in the beginning of the year. In the summer 
that melted gradually away, and on the 31st of December it was materially 
less. One cause, I have no doubt, of the pressure in October was, the Pe op 
diminution of the railway money in the bankers’ hands; between the 22nd of 
April and the 3lst of December the railway balances in our hands were reduced 
one-third ; and the railway calls have also had this effect, I have no donbt, 
very stron PI throughout the Kingdom; they have been gradually draining the 
deposits of ankers, and the amounts of credit balances in the banks. In our 
own case I can state the proportions, if it is wished. 

208. Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.] Will you be kind enough to do so? 
—Our lodgments for deposits,—I mean not money passing in and out of the 
account, but steadily remaining as deposits, upon which interest is paid, some 
being in small sums, and others in large ones,—diminished between the 22d of 
April and the 31st of December one-third, and that was taken out, as we be- 
lieve, for investment in railway securities. Our credit balances, in the same 
time, diminished nearly one-half, but that has been affected rather by some 
peculiar circumstances. I know in the case of other banks in our own town 
there has been a very steady and large diminution of the sums in their hands 


as deposits. 

209. Mr. Thornely.| Were those credit balances cash, or bills of exchange, or 
were they received in the ordinary way ?—The credit balances were the result 
of the workings of the general account, which is a mixture of cash and bills, 
and there has been a steady diminution of these for about a couple of years ; 
evidently persons taking them out of the Bank, thinking that they would get 
more interest by placing them out im railway debentures, where they could get 
five per cent. upon good security ; the banking power of the country has been 
most essentially affected by that circumstance, and that must be added to the 
other causes of pressure; that is not to be attributed to the Bill of 1844; it is 
something extrinsic to the Bill of 1844, which has been operating. In the case 
of a country bank in one of the midland counties, the reduction is fully in the 
proportion of one-fourth; I have the figures, but I am not at liberty to give 
them; it was one-fourth of their whole credit balances. 

210. Sir William Clay.] Within what period ?—Within the year 1847 ; and 
it is a large bank. 

211. It was a diminution of one-fourth of all their deposits taken in the 

te ?—. Yes, on credit accounts. 

212. Mr. Cayley.} Is that the average for the whole year?—At the end of 
December they had only three quarters of what they had on the Ist of January 
preceding. 

213. Sir William Clay.| In the case of your own bank the diminution 
amounted to a third ?—The diminution is one-third upon lodgments at interest, 
and one-half on credit balances also at interest. 

218. Mr, Cayley.} 1s it not usual in times of pressure for deposits and credit 
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balances to be diminished ?—Very little so indeed ; in our former pressures, in 
1837 and 1839, I think we did not lose any of our deposits ; but previously to 
this last pressure the drain of deposits had commenced. 

219. To what extent?—It was going on slowly, but steadily; there was 
evidently a drain which had commenced a year and a half ago. 

225. You say that in the case of one bank that you know in the midland 
counties, and in the case of your own bank in Liverpool, there has been a 
general tendency to diminish the deposits, and you attribute that to parties 
investing those deposits in railways ?—Yes. 

226. Can yon at all describe the circuit that the money invested in railways 
takes ?—I conceive that it goes through the hands of all the various persons 
who supply the tradesmen and others with food, and so on, and that at last a 
good deal of it is fixed in the railway. 

227. Where does the money go to that is paid to the tradesmen ?—I think it 
ultimately gets fixed in railways in this way. Coatrast it with the way in which 
money is expended in ordinary operations of commerce and manufactures. In 
both cases it passes through the hands of all the various persons who supply 
the tradesman and labourer with necessaries; but the ultimate result is, that 
in the one case you have a cargo of manufactured goods which you can ex- 
change with foreign countries for sugar or cotton; in the other, you have a 
railway fixed in the ground, and the greater part of the money expended has 
become fixed instead of floating capital. 

228. With reference to the circuit that you have described this money to 
take, going to the labourer and tradesman, and then to the general dealer, do 
you mean to say that after going to those persons it actually becomes sunk be- 
neath the rails of the railway, and is so fixed ?—I do not mean to say that ; but I 
mean to say, that at the end of the process, in the one case, you have some- 
thing that you can exchange with foreign parties, and in the other case you 
have something which you cannot exchange : I think it may be partly illustrated 
in this way,—supposing a farmer has been in the habit of employing £),000 
as capital im his farm, and he takes it into his head to build a barn, and to 
apply the £1,000 for that purpose, that £1,000 is no longer floating capital 
with which to carry on his farm; but it is fixed in the barn; but these are very 
abstruse points, and I do not profess myself to be capable of following them 
out in a public examination. 

229. Would you not consider it a fairer description of the operation you 
describe, to say that the farmer had exchanged the £1,000 with the builder of 
the barn, who had left him the barn in exchange ?—I may be wrong, but I do 
not think that is a fairer mode. 

230. The railway calls have gone on almost unchecked since December ?— 
Yes, they have. 

231. How do you account for the present cheapness of money, if you 
attribute any degree of the previous dearness of money to railway calls?—I 
cannot account for it but by the almost perfect destruction of commerce, and 
the almost total want of means of employing money. 

468. Sir W. Clay.] The Committee would be glad to have, as the result 
of your opinion, that which you have expressed incidentally upon the point, 
whether there has or kas not been a considerable amount of over-trading, com- 
prehending in that term the diversion of capital from the ordinary pursuits of 
trade, for the purpose of paying up the instalments on such undertakings as rail- 
ways ?—I think that the disclosures that have taken place on the failure of 
houses show, that there has been a large amount of commercial over-trading on 
the part of some individuals, in embarking in enterprises and incurring obliga- 
tions to an extent which bore no proportion to the amount of their capital; I 
think also there has been a very general, almost universal over-trading in rail- 
way affairs, and that the abstraction of mercantile capital from mercantile houses 
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for railway enterprises has been very general; I think, also, there has been toa 
certain degree a too great extension of credit ; but with regard to general com- 
mercial over-trading, looking to the amount of our imports, and as far as I am 
able to judge, looking to our exports in connexion with the state of foreign 
markets, I am not of opinion that there has been that great amount of com- 
mercial over-trading which has been assumed by many persons in the dis- 
cussion of this subject. 

474. Mr. Hudson. You stated that you attributed the distress, in a slight 
degree, to railways ?—Yes ;: I attribute a degree of pressure to railways, and 
perhaps not in a very slight’ degree, less than to the deficient harvest, but still 
in a large degree. 

475. To the deficient harvest you attribute it, and to the railways?—Yes, 
I do. 

476. Are you aware that there was no deficiency of manufactured goods, 
and that money could produce any quantity of manufactured goods that might 
be required for the wants of the country ?—No, I am not aware of that. 

477. Do you think that there has been any want of produce of any kind, 
for the requirements of the country, which railways have prevented the country 
from obtaining ?—Our stocks of many articles of produce are very low. 

478. Inconveniently low?—In some cases inconveniently low; in cotton, 
almost dangerously low. 

479. Has that arisen from railways?—I do not know that it has. 

480. The amount of stock has been sufficient to have depressed prices 
very materially within the last five months?—The operation upon the money- 
market to depress prices has been in an alarming degree; they are now 
reviving ; the case with regard to cotton was this—the total amount we had 
on hand, in 1847, and all that was received in that year, were less than the 
consumption of 1846, which was a very alarming state of things. 

481. That has not arisen from railway investments ?—No; I cannot 
attribute that to railways. 

482. Large sums were invested upon the security of cotton, which kept 
up the price ?—The price went down very fearfully. 

483. Will you explain to the Committee what you mean by trade being 
starved, if you admit that produce of all kinds was abundant, and that there 
was no deficiency of manufactured goods ?—The answer I gave to that question 
was with reference to our own customers, showing that they had abstracted 
part of their own mercantile capital to be invested in railways ; they were not 
so well off with reference to their capitals, because they had invested part in 
railways. 

484, Supposing they had invested that in the funds, what would have 
heen the effect ?—It would have been the same with regard to the point to 
which I referred. 

485. You stated that your credit balances and your deposits were con- 
stantly diminishing from January to December ?—From April to December. 

486. Are you not aware that when the public funds are considerably re- 
duced in price, a large number of those depositors frequently avail themselves 
of the opportunity of making investments in the funds ?—No doubt they do. 

487. And that practice I believe is carried on to a very large extent in 
times when the funds are depressed, as they have been lately ?—I think it is. 

488. That would account for some part of the diminution of the deposits? 
—It would account for some part; but as far as we were able to trace them, 
they did not seem to be so invested. I think the inducement presented by 
railway debentures, when they were good railways, was far more attractive 
than any inducement held out by the banks. 

489. But as a banker, you are aware that it is invariably the case that a 
banker looks very much to his deposits immediately he sees the public securi- 
ties going down materially, and that he anticipates that a large or a small 
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sum will be withdrawn for investment in the public funds ?—In the community 
in which we are placed, there is very little of that. 

490. That would account for some part of the diminution in the deposits? 
—It might account for some part. 

491, In the early part of last year, you had a large sum of money belonging 
to railways which was gradually withdrawn ?—Yes. 

492. That would account for a considerable part of the balances being 
reduced ?—It would account for part, but I have the particulars here; one- 
third of the railway money in our hands was withdrawn. 

493. That included the sum which you held for various railways?—Yes, 
and it is one-third less in December 1847 than it was in April. 

494. Would you not also account for your deposits and your credit balances 
being lowered in some measure by the failure of three banks in Liverpool, and 
the general failure of credit which you state to have occurred ?—I think the 
deposits would be reduced from that cause; we lost in two days a considerable 
amount of deposits; some part came back; but that would no doubt partly 
account for the reduction. 

495. I believe the railway calls have still gone on?—I believe they have. 

496. Do you know the price of money in Lombard-street to-day ?—No. 

497. The railway calls have gone on with pretty nearly the same brisk- 
ness ?—Yes; they have gone on largely. 

498. Have they been paid up well?—I believe they have been paid 
remarkably well. 

499. Though your deposits have been diminished from the causes which 
you have stated, if you will refer to the returns of the Bank of England, you 
will find that their deposits had not diminished ; on the 17th of October, 1846, 
their deposits were £14,400,000, and on the 16th of October, 1847, they were 
£14,171,000; if that be so, does that affect your theory, that the railway com- 
panies have absorbed the — of the country, and that it has become what 
you call fixed capital?—I think this fact is not inconsistent with that sup- 
position. 

500, If your deposits have decreased, why have not the deposits of the 
Bank of England decreased from the same cause ?—I cannot tell; it does not 
shake my confidence in the opinion I have expressed, but I cannot tell how 
it is. 

501. You gave the case of a bank in Leicestershire, in which you said the 
deposits had materially decreased ; can you give any other cause in explanation 
of that, except that they have, as you say, gone in railway calls?—They 
decreased one-fourth, one-half of which was railway money. 


Effect of the Government Letter of October, 1847. 


413. Mr. Hume.] You stated that if the letter issued by the Government on 
the 28th of October last had not been issued, the Bank of England would have 
heen obliged to stop; what ground have you for that opinion ?—The ground 
which I have just now mentioned, that, in the first place, supposing the London 
bankers had demanded their deposits, or if any disaster had taken place in any 
part of the country, I think there would have been a run upon the Bank for 
gold; I think also the necessity for the banks protecting themselves against 
their reserve becoming absolutely useless, and therefore, for converting that 
reserve into gold, would have caused a run upon the Bank for gold. 

414, Are you aware that on the day, or in the week in which that letter was 
written, the amount of deposits in the Bank of England was £14,000,000, and 
that the amount of notes and bullion in the Bank of England, and in all their 
several branches, did not exceed £1,500,000?—I believe so. The return 
states that it did not exceed £1,500,000. I have stated my reason for thinking 
that the Bank would have stopped if that letter had not been written. With 
the very small amount of notes which they had, if there had been any con- 
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siderable amount of deposits of the London bankers demanded, that might 
easily, with other things, have exhausted the amount of notes, and the slightest 
difficulty then would have inevitably caused a run for gold, and when that run 
once began, it could scarcely have been stopped, _I should think that the re- 
serve could hardly be less than seven or eight millions in the hands of country 
banks, from what I gather from my communications. I know that one country 
bank that usually has not above £3,000 or £4,000 in notes, on this occasion 
it had £37,000 in notes, and £13,000 in bullion. Country bankers are 
estimated to have a reserve of £3,000,000 in ordinary times. Now, I think 
that a double reserve is the very least we can suppose they had in October, 
which would be £6,000,000 ; and when we consider that, in addition to that, 
there are all the notes held by the ange I feel as confident as I can be of any 
fact that has not actually taken place, that the Bank of England would have 
stopped payment both in its banking department and issue ent, 

415. Are you aware that it has been reported that the Bank did not act upon 
the permission given them by the Government, and, if so, how could that affect 
the difficulty ?—Simply because the whole mischief was the want of confidence; 
and confidence was at once restored by the letter of the Government. 

416. With so small an amount of balance in their hands, supposing the whole 
to have been in London, and with the large amount of deposits of London and 
country banks, you consider that in that state of alarm a single obstacle being 
thrown in the way, would have given a key, as it were, to every bank in the 
country to have demanded gold?—I think it would. 

417. You do not consider that that isa state of things such as the credit and 
industry, and all the property of this country should be placed in ?—I do not. 

418. Are you aware that the Act of 1844 (Sir Robert Peel’s Act), was held 
out as a means of preventing the possibility of bank notes at any time being 
unchangeable on demand?—I am. 

419. You have stated that you do not think it has answered its purpose ; how 
do you explain the opinion you have given that it has not answered its purpose; 
have you known any notes actually refused —— ?—-No; I have never known 
of notes being presented anywhere for which gold was not to be had; but I 
believe they would have been equally convertible, as far as that went, if the Bill 
of 1844 had not existed; and I believe that in neither one case nor the other, 
if this pressure and alarm had come on, would they have continued convertible, 
The Bank has not done more than was done before the Act of 1844; notes 
never have been rendered inconvertible since 1819; therefore it is not fair to 
suppose, because they continued convertible, that the Act had rendered them so. 

420. Mr. Chancellor of the Enchequer.| Do you not conceive that the Bank 
of England was in a much safer position as regards the convertibility of its 
notes with £8,000,000 in its coffers in 1847, than with two millions and a half 
in 1839 ?—I think it was in a safer position with the £8,000,000, but I do not 
think that its safer position was at all in the “ee that the amount of 
bullion in 1847 bears to the amount of bullion in 1839, and upon that point I 
should be anxious to be explicit. 

421. Did you ever know a doubt expressed of the convertibility of bank 
notes in the autumn of 1847 ?—Never. 

422. Do you think that practically there was any great probability of the 
ve being drained out of the Bank ?—I think there was a great pro- 
pability of it. 

425, How would that have been effected ?—I think if the suspension of the 
Act of 1844 had not taken place, it is very probable that some of the deposits 
(and we do not know to what extent they are) of the London bankers would 
have been drawn out; that would have occasioned great alarm, and if the Act 
had not been suspended, the probability is that we should have had the same 
thing done by country banks, and large commercial houses; that would have 
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been another source of alarm. As soon as it was found that bankers and 
other houses were drawing out their deposits, and that the Bank of England 
was not in a position to afford any assistance whatever, great alarm would 
have been created throughout the country. We do not know what the amount 
of reserves of country banks is, but I should think probable at that time, 
judging from the circumstances which I mentioned the other day, their reserve 
would not be less than £7,000,000 or £8,000,000 ; and I think if it had been 
seen that the Bank was compelled to refuse accommodation, as we know it 
would have been compelled to do from the statements we have seen, supposing 
the Act had not been suspended, an amount of alarm would have arisen, 
partly in London and partly in the country, which would in all probability have 
led to a state of things which would have withdrawn all the gold from the 
Bank of England. ith regard to London, I found my opinion on the 
information I then obtained, and I was in very close intercourse with some of 
the most eminent mercantile men, engaged in all descriptions of business ; and 
on what I know of their honest convictions, and as far as one can know the 
honest convictions of others, I feel sure that such was their conviction; I 
cannot mention the names, but they are names which hawe been long before 
the country, as of gentlemen well known, both commercially and otherwise. 
With regard to the country, I know something of the feelings of the parties 
there, and as I mentioned in my former evidence, supposing we had seen a 
state of things of this kind arising, our Bank might have gone with a couple 
of hundred thousand pounds worth of notes, or at least we might have gone 
to the branch bank of Liverpool with such part of the notes as were issued by 
that branch, and have come to London with the other notes, and have taken 


payment in gold; other Liverpool banks and commercial houses might have 
done the same; this would have spread rapidly by means of the electric tele- 
graph, and I think in a short time there would have been a run for gold, not 


only in Liverpool, but in various parts of the country; and my own firm 
belief is, that if the Act had not been suspended, the whole of the bullion 
would have been drawn out of the Bank. That is a matter of opinion, and 
must remain so; but if it had taken place, the convertibility of the note would 
not have been secured: it was secured up to that time; but supposing the 
drain had taken place, which it is my opinion would have taken place, the 
convertibility would not have been secured. 

424, The operation which you deseribe would have been paying into the 
Bank eight millions of notes?—It would. 

425. Do youthink, practically, the country would have borne that reduction 
of the note circulation ?—Yes, you would have got gold out instead ; and under 
the circumstances supposed you would have had a complete prostration of 
everything; all commerce would have been at a stand, and there would have 
been comparatively nothing to require circulation for two or three days. 
With reference to the note circulation having been diminished, I cannot see 
what inconvenience would arise from that; it would be simply a transfer of 
gold out of the Bank for notes; and the currency, therefore, would be just 
the same as it was before; besides, I should observe, that an action of that 
sort would not have gone very far before there would have been a great alarm 
with regard to the deposits. It is impossible that such a state of things, as I 
believe would have taken place if the Government had not interfered, could 
exist without a very large action upon the deposits. 

610. Lord George Bentinck.] Are you aware that on the 23d of October the 
London bankers held deposits in the hands of the Bank of England to the 
amount of £1,988,000 ?—Yes. 

G11. Are you aware that at the same time the notes in reserve amounted to 
#£1,176,740, and that the bullion in the banking department was £429,384 ?— 
‘The: amount of bullion I do not know. 
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612. Supposing that to be so, it made altogether £1,606,124 2—Yes. 

613. If, then, the London bankers had required to draw out their deposits, 
be Bank of England must have stopped payment on the 23rd of October ?— 
I think so. 

614. They were only in a condition, under the Act of Parliament, to pay 
16s. in the pound?—Unless bills in their possession were falling due that 
day so rapidly as to bring fresh notes into their till. 

615. But at the moment that return was given, if I understand rightly, the 
Bank of England was only in a condition to have paid the London ers 16s. 
in the pound if the London bankers had called for their deposits ?—Just so ; 
but my difficulty in answering the question arises from this cireumstance, that if 
there was time for the bankers to come to demand their deposits, there was 
also time for some of the bills to run off, which would bring fresh notes into 
the Bank ; there was also time for some of the securities to be realized, if it 
were possible to realize them under such circumstances. 

616. Mr. Alderman Thompson.| What do you mean by securities bei 
realized; do you mean by the sale of Government Stock which the 
held ?—Yes. 

617. Do you know the amount which the Bank held on the 23rd of Oc- 
tober?—-The amount of public securities was £10,613,607. 

618. The amount of Bank deposits you have stated was £1,980,000 ?—Yes. 

619. Then do you see any reason to apprehend anything like insolvency 
on the part of the Bank ; and is it not a mistake to talk about their being able 
to pay only 16s. in the pound?—I think there was the greatest danger of 
things being brought into such a state that they could not realize the securi- 
ties, and the greatest danger, therefore, of their stopping payment. 

620. But if there was any market for Government securities they would 
have the means of getting in their notes to pay the deposits ?—I think we 
were upon the point of a crisis in which there would not have been any demand 
for public securities, and that that constituted the danger. 

24. In your opinion, would it not have been at once mischievous and 
disastrous, and a monstrous defect in the Bank Charter Act, if the Bank of 
England had stopped payment on the 23rd of October with £8,816,000 of 
bullion in their coffers ?—I should think it would. 


House or Commons, February 5th, 1848. 
Charles Turner, Esq., Examined. 


643. Chairman.] You are a merchant at Liverpool ?—I am. 

644. What line of trade are you in ?—The East India trade. 

645. How long have you been in mercantile pursuits at Liverpool ?—Since 
1829; 19 years. 

646. Have you been the whole of that time in the East India trade?— 
First I was in the American trade, and afterwards I was in both the East India 
and American trades till 1840, and since 1840, solely in the East India trade. 

647. You attend here in consequence of a communication which was made 
to you, and with a view of laying before the Committee information respecting 
the state of trade at Liverpool ?—I do. 


Causes of the Distress in 1847. 


648. Will you have the goodness to state what you consider were the causes 
that produced the commercial difficulties at Liverpool, so far as they came under 
your observation ?—The fundamental cause I believe to be the famine, which 
occasioned the necessity for a large import of food to supply the consumption 
of the country, the consumption being increased at that period by the very 
large railway expenditure, which gave more money to a great number of people 
who are notoriously prodigal in their expenditure. I believe also that the im- 
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ports of food were increased by the Government loan, and by different sub- 
seriptions of private individuals, which were expended in the purchase of food, 
which from the eireumstance of the famine could only be supplied from abroad. 
These combined circumstances caused the imports of the country to be very 
largely in exeess over anything that the commercial exports a for; and 
the balance; I believe, was partly paid for by the ee of foreign stocks, and other 
matters of that kind, and by so reducing the indebtedness of foreign countries 
to ourselves ; but still there remained a very large balance to be paid for, which 
eould only be done in specie. The demand for that specie caused a considera- 
ble drain upon the banks, and an increased application to the discount brokers 
and other parties for the discount of bills; they, finding this demand come 
w them, be to scrutinize the bills offered to them for discount, in a way 
which they had corteialy not done, to my knowledge, since 1837 or 1839, and 
the facilities of houses then began to be very seriously curtailed, and the weak 
houses began to fail. Those houses which had entered into en ents with- 
out taking into account the proportion of available means that they had to 
meet them, and which relied upon their credit in order to meet their engage- 
ments, rather than their available means, of course went down. ‘This increased 
the alarm that had been previously felt; and the bankers and others findin 
that they could not rely with the same degree of confidence that they h 
previously done upon turning their bills and other money securities into bank 
notes, for the purpose of meeting their engagements, still further curtailed 
their facilities, and in many cases refused them altogether; they locked up 
their bank notes, in many instances, to meet their own engagements; they 
were afraid of parting with them. Merchants were obliged to look forward to 
meet their engagements in a way that they had never hitherto done, inasmuch 
as they could not depend upon being able to raise bank notes, and they were 
afraid, when once they got the bank notes, to part with them. The alarm and 
confusion of course were increased daily; and unless Lord John Russell and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had issued the letter to the Bank, which they 
ultimately issued, I believe that universal bankruptcy would have been the 
issue. 1 believe that letter was a very wise one. T think particularly that the 
rate of discount which they charged, eight per cent., was a very prudent 
measure, inasmuch as it prevented its being them advantage of to get money 
for purposes which it was not intended to facilitate. 


Conduct of the Bank: 


664. Chairman.) Have you formed any opinion as to the conduct of the Bank 
during the recent commercial difficulties ?—Yes; I think that if the Bank had 
begun to raise the rate of interest gradually from the beginning of 1847, and 
continued the strain constantly from that period up to October, the probability 
is that things would not have hone so bad. The great matter in these cases is 
not the rate of interest charged by the Bank, but it is that commercial men 
and bankers, banks and other parties, should feel that at some rate or another, 
according to the fair rate of money at the time, they can turn their securities 
into bank notes. That is the great matter; and what tended more than any- 
thing else to produce the panic was the fear, on the of many bankers, to 
my knowledge, that upon no terms whatever could they get bank notes to 
meet their own engagements, though they might have commercial bills or 
valid securities by them upon which in all ordi times they had the power 
of raising money directly; they were afraid that there was no security what- 
ever that they could turn those into bank notes, and they were obliged in con- 
sequence to refuse accommodation to their customers from the fear that they 
might want it themselves, and they dared not part with their bank notes. It 
was not a question of rate of interest; if they had thought that they could get 
-bank notes at 15 or 20 per cent., they would have accommodated their 
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customers, because whatever they paid they could get from their customers, 
but it was the fear of not being able to get them at all. 

665. As to the conduct of the Bank, you think that if they had raised their 
interest earlier, it would have had a good effect ?—I think it would have 
stopped the drain of specie to a great extent, and things would never have 
come to the pass, that the banks would have been obli to refuse in 
Liverpool, as in Liverpool they refused almost altogether for a long time to 
do anything; I think they would have retained the power of helping the 
commercial community all through the crisis, instead of being thrown upon 
their backs, 

666, Mr. Cayley,] What do you mean by the banks refusing to do any- 
thing ?—The banks at Liverpool refused altogether to discount ; they threw no 
diseredit upon the bills, but they refused to do almost npg 

667. Chairman.] Were there any instances in which the Branch Bank at 
Liverpool refused to discount ?—Yes, it was notorious. 

668. Can you mention any instances ?—They refused myself; they refused 
in a variety of cases; Mr. Langton and Mr. Hodgson went to them, and asked 
them if they would discount for them, and they said they could not; that 
they might come up to London,*but that they could not do it under their 
instructions. I believe that the Bank here state that they have always done 
it, but certainly they did not do it in Liverpool. 

669. Can you state the time of these transactions ?—Only from recollection ; 
but I or it must have been in September or October; they refused me 

ersonally for my house’s bills, which I offered to endorse; Mr. Fletcher said 


e could not do it, he could do nothing. 
676, Do you consider the constitution’of the Bank, as at present formed, satis- 
factory ?—Not altogether; in my opinion, there must be a large commercial 


interest in the Bank direction, a very large number of merchants: but I cannot 
help thinking (without the slightest imputation upon the Bank directors), 
looking at the disasters which have taken place, and the way in which the 
Bank direction has been mixed up in the disasters, that there must have been 
many members of the Bank direction to whom it was of importance that the 
Bank rate of interest should be kept down, when, for the sake of the public, 
it ought to have been increased. I think it would be desirable that there 
should be some government officer, either a paid governor or a paid deputy 
governor, who should have some controlling power as to the rate of discount 
upon commercial bills; that it should not be left entirely to gentlemen en- 
spond in commercial pursuits, and who may have a strong interest in keeping 

own the rate of discount, when, as regards the public, it may be desirable 
that it should be raised. That is the only suggestion which I can offer 
respecting the Bank, 


Examples of Overtrading. 


677. Chairman.| You said that there had been over-trading; will you 
explain more particularly what you meant ?—As regards the over-trading, there 
has no doubt been a vast deal of over-trading ; a matter which has tended still 
further to embarrass matters. Of course we are all aware of the events which 
have taken place as regards the Mauritius trade, and other trades of that kind. 
The brokers have been in the habit, we all know now pretty well, not only of 
advaneing upon goods after their arrival to meet the bills drawn against those 
goods, which is perfectly legitimate, and upon the bills of lading, which to a 
eertain extent might also he done; but beyond that, they have done 
what is perfectly illegitimate ;, they have advanced se the produce before 
it was shipped, and in some ceses before it was manufactured. Now, to speak 
of my own individual instances, I had bought bills in Caleutta to the extent 
of six or seven thousand poun:ls in one particular instance: the proceeds of 
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the bills went down to the Mauritius, to help in the growth of sugar; those bills 
came to England, and above half of them were protested; for when the 
shipments of sugar came forward, instead of being held to pay those bills, it 
aber mortgaged to third ies to pay previous engagements before it 
was shipped, m fact almost before it was boiled. Now, nothing can be 
more unsound and worse than that state of things that has gone on to 
a considerable extent. 

786. Mr. Disraeli.] Did not the glut last in the Indian markets to 1842 
and 1843, so that prices were not remunerative in 1842?—I do not recollect 
as to that; the general course of the trade has been a tolerable good one men 
last year ; but to show the way in which the matter has been carried on of 
years, I will just mention one fact ; there is one house which failed in London 
the other day, and in examining their affairs, a transaction of this sort was 
proved to have taken place; there is a house of business at Manchester, and 
another at Calcutta; they opened a credit account with a house in London to 
the extent of £200,000 ; that is to say, the friends of this house in Manchester, 
who consigned goods to the East India house from Glasgow and from Manchester, 
had the power of drawing upon the house in London to the extent of £200,000; 
at the same time, there was an understanding that the corresponding house in 
Calcutta were to draw upon the London house to the extent of £200,000; 
with the proceeds of those bills sold in Calcutta, they were to buy other bills, 
and remit them to the house in London, to take up the first bills drawn from 
Glasgow. The whole of this was not carried out, but that was the arrange- 
ment; so.that if the arrangement had been fully carried out, there would have 
been £600,000 of bills created upon that transaction. That I call over- 
trading. 

787. Is this one of the houses that has stopped ?—The house in London that 

ve the credit has stopped; the house in Manchester and that in Calcutta 
oe not stopped. 

788. Have you any objection to state the name of the house ?—I would 
rather not; it was told me by the assignee of the estate, who said that the 
transaction came out in the letters which he had read. 


Effect of hypothecating Produce to the East India Company.—Regulation of 
the Exchanges with India. 


965. Mr. Wilson.| Can you give the Committee information with reference 
to one point connected with the trade of India, upon which there is a good deal 
of difference of opinion ; I am aware that it is common to purchase goods and 
to obtain advances from the East India porn and from private houses, by 
hypothecating against the goods the bill of lading of those goods; that is to 
say, that parties purchasing goods in India, ship the goods to this country, and 
obtain advances from the Bast India Company, by hypothecating the bills of 
lading to those goods ; but is there much of the produce of India purchased on 
the credit of houses in India, without hypothecating the bills of lading ?—A 
peas deal of business has been so done; the practice of hypothecating bills of 

ing to the East India Company is very pernicious to the trade. In the usual 
course the produce ought to come as a return for manufactured s sent out, 
in which case there is no occasion for bills at all; if a man’s credit is not good 
ns to enable him to sell his bill in the — market with the produce 
attached to it, he should not go to the East India Company and hypothecate 
the bill; it gives rise toa great deal of speculation. 

66. You mean the East India Company should not receive him ?—No; a 
man with £1,000 can go and buy a very large quantity of produce, to the extent 
of £5,000 or £6,000; he hypothecates to the East India Company, and then 
speculates to the extent of £2,000 or £3,000 more, and the effect of that is, 
that goods come to a bad market in England, instead of coming to a good 
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market. We have repres2nted the evil of it to the East India Company ; but 
they hy wear to remit their money safely to London, say that they find that 
course beneficial to them, and therefore they pursue it, but it is exceedingly 
injurious to the trade. 

967. Are you of opinion that a very large portion, or any portion, of the East 
India produce has been purchased with a view to meet the running obligations 
of the houses, rather than with a view to a legitimate profit upon the transac- 
tions?—I do not think that it has been purchased to meet the running 
obligations of the houses, but it enables parties to speculate to an extent that 
they would not otherwise do. 

968. Supposing a house in Calcutta has drawn upon houses in London for 
large sums, and is under obligation to furnish means for the payment of those 
drafts which they have made upon London, do not they purchase produce in 
India, and by that means obtain tills which they remit to their house in London 
for the purpose of paying prior bills ?—No, that would not give the facility you 
refer to; if a man purchases produce, and hypothecates to the East India 
Company, he sells his bill to the East India Company. 

969. I am putting the case of a house in Calcutta purchasing produce upon 
their own credit, and drawing their own bills upon London in payment of the 
Pp shipped, and sending that produce, with the bill of lading, to a house 

ere, and that house carrying that bill of lading into Lombard-street for the 
a eg of obtaining advances ?—You are speaking of a case where the produce 

as not been Lagpethecnted that may be done; I cannot say to what extent 
it is done, but that is open to all trades. 

970. Supposing bills upon London were drawn for four months, instead of 
ten months, wat not the inducement almost entirely cease to enter intu such 
transactions ?—No doubt the inducement would be very small in that case. 

971. At present, if a house in Calcutta purchase a cargo, and give their own 
bills upon their correspondent in London in payment, and they send the bills 
of lading home to this country, those bills of lading arrive here within six weeks, 
but their own bills are drawn upon their correspondents for ten months; those 
bills of lading which are sent home immediately become available to them in 
Lombard-street for advances, and they have eight months’ use of the money 
before their correspondents are called upon to pay ?—That is so, and a most 
pernicious principle it is. 

72. You attribute a yery large portion of the difficulties of the East India 
trade to that class of transactions ?—Yes ;—it would have been impossible for 
them to carry on business to the extent they have done without that class of 
transactions. 


The Cotton Trade.—Circulation of Bills of Exchange. 


997. Mr. Cayley.] Do bills of exchange form the principal medium of cireu- 
tion in Lancashire ?—Cotton has to be paid for in cash in ten days, allowing 
the rate of interest, whatever it may be, for the credit. When the rate of 
interest is above five per cent., the parties send banker’s bills, Jones Loyd and 
Co.’s, or whatever they may be; but whenever the rate of interest is under 
five per cent., they discount those bills at Manchester, or wherever it may be, 
and they bring the cash to Liverpool. 

998. Then, whenever the rate of interest is high, bills of exchange are sub- 
stituted for bank notes ?—Yes. 

999. And to all intents and purposes they form as much a part of the circu- 
lation as Bank of England notes did before?—A part of the circulation for 
certain purposes, but not for others; you cannot oblige men to take bills 
jnstead of bank notes. 
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House or Commons, 18th February, 1848. 


Thomas Clutton Salt, Esq., Examined. 


1041. Chairman.]| You live at Birmingham ?—Yes. 

1042. In what line of business are you?—A lamp manufacturer, and 
general brass founder. 
- 1043. How long have you been engaged in business at Birmingham ?— 
Upwards of thirty years. 


Depressed State of Trade. 


1044. Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee what 
= consider the present state of the trade of Birmingham to be?—I never 
ew the trade of Birmingham in so depressed a condition as it is now; all 
trades are bad at Birmingham, the East India trade, West India trade, the 
Canada trade, and the Home trade; with one exception, and that is in the 
icultural districts, there is stili some business; it is the only exception to 
the universal depression, and I might say the almost cessation of business. 
1048. Do you consider that this is a severer crisis in Birmingham than that 
in 1825 was?—I consider the general depression now to be greater than it was 
in 1825 ; it is more general than it was in 1825: as regards the Canada trade,I - 
would give the Committee an example; I know one article which is largely 
a eo Canada, it is iron chain, for traces and other matters; I know the 
individuals who chiefly make it, and one of the principal of them told me that 
his orders from Canada on the average from one house were £2,000 for a 
season, and that the amount of his orders this season had been only £40; the 
Canada trade generally employs me from January to March pretty fully, but I 
have not this year one solitary order from Canada; and I would mention, 
in illustration of the general depression of trade, another fact. I had an oppor- 
tunity of meeting some metal dealers, and dealers in copper and zinc, and I 
asked them, as they were altogether, what the falling off in the demand for 
metal was, and they stated it to be, taking one with another on the average, a 
falling off of two-thirds; and I asked them if they had ever known the like 
before, and they said, that on no occasion in their memory had they ever known 
such a falling off before; but I wish the account of the falling off of trade to 
be qualified by the exception I made before of the business in the agricultural 
districts 


1049. In your own line of business, has it made a | great difference in the 


employment of the persons whom you employ in your business ?—The amount 
of wages I pay is diminished more than two-thirds; and 1 believe that that 
diminution is about the average of the diminution in Birmingham. 

1052. What is the state of the labouring population of Birmingham at the 
present time ?—There are a vast number entirely out of employment, and they 
— upon the workhouse ; but up to the present time the workhouse is far from 

ing a fair criterion of the condition of the workmen; workmen. who have 
been used to earn from 20s. to 30s. a week, never go to the workhouse till they 
are in an absolute condition of starvation. Prior to going to the workhouse, 
they sell or pledge at the pawn-shop everything they have; and they have 
another resource after that, which they are now, to my certain remap 
availing themselves of. After they have pledged their goods, they’sell the 
. pledge tickets where they can sell them, and they are now come very much to 
that second resource ; the condition of the working classes in Birmingham is 
absolutely unbearable. 


Causes of the late Crisis. 


_ 1053. Chairman.] What do you consider to be the causes of the commercial 
distress?—I myself attribute the distress wholly and entirely to the Bills of 
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1819 and 1844; I would qualify that by saying, that from the time of the passing 
of those Bills, there Sane bean accidental circumstances giving peculiar features 
to the distress, and it has generally been the custom to say that those cireum- 
stances were the cause of the distress. I will mention a few: originally it was 
the passage from peace to war ; over-production, over-trading, over-population, 
and a thousand other things; now I would for a moment say, that if the Bill 
were such that it gave way upon every one of those accidents, which it has done, 
whether it was over-trading, or speculation, or whatever it was, it induces me to 
think that in every case, however those accidents may have had an influenee, 
the great fault is in the Bill. I would wish to | another thing, and that is, 
that the parties who have pressed forward that Bill have always done so with 
extreme terror, slowly and gradually, as if they had an instinctive knowledge 
that they were doing mischief; and I would mention another i ing, 
that whenever the mischief has occurred, those very parties have never had an 
idea of remedy in their minds, or at least never exhibited any idea except that 
of relaxing or doing away with the Bill; therefore we have the fact that the 
Bill has given way on every occasion, and on every occasion has added to the 
partial and accidental distress, the universal distress of a general monetary 
derangement; and we never had any remedy whatever proposed, hinted at, or 
carried into. effect by the advocates for the Bill, except the relaxation or doing 
away with that Bill; and therefore I think that I have a right to conclude, 
and I have concluded, that it is to that Bill we must attribute the distress. 
1054. Do you consider that there was any over-speculation which either 
artly or wholly caused this distress ?—I am decidedly of opinion that there has 
Soon no over-speculation in any article whatever; not only has there been no 
over-speculation in the import of corn, but there has been no over- i 


whatever in railways. In me Be ag the importation of food was not more 
5 


than the national safety requ and as regards the speculation in railways, 
or in any other matter, it never went to a greater extent than to employ the 
workmen in national enterprises of great value. We must have so employed 
our workmen, or they must have been driven to the workhouse. Now the 
workmen, instead of being driven to the workhouse, and living on the nation, 
have been employed in most valuable and useful speculations. I, therefore, 
am decidedly of opinion that there has been no over-speculation in any matter. 
I wish to distinguish between railway enterprises and shares, in which there 


has been a good deal of gambling, but which has nothing whatever to do with 
trade. 


Objections to a Gold Standard. 


1058. Chairman.| What are the objections which you have to the Bills of 
1819 and 1844 ?—The first objection I have to the Bill of 1819 is, that it pur- 
ports, under the present condition of commercial civilization and expansion, to 
return to the standard of Queen Elizabeth,—a standard considered so imperfect 
in her day, that she altered it three times during her reign; and in the next 
place, it does not even return to the standard of Queen Elizabeth, but it has 
established, in the present condition of the country, a standard infinitely worse, 
inasmuch as it has none of those guards which it had in the days of. Queen 
Elizabeth. In the first place, in the days of Queen Elizabeth there was a 
large influx of gold from South America; there is no corresponding influx of 
gold now : in her days there was no large expansion of trade or of population ; 
there is now an enormous expansion of trade and of population: in her days it 
was forbidden, by penal laws, to export or melt the gold ; now there is free per- 
mission either to export or melt the gold, which is the basis of the currency : 
in her days there was not so large a super-structure, but there was a free use of 
credit ; but in the present day a — war has been made by the Government 
on credit ; they have made war on all customary modes and facilities of exchange 
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for cancelling debts ; they have made war on other circulations, but they have 
given no substitute for that circulation. There are many other matters which 
P might mention as regards the time of Queen Elizabeth. There is another 
objection that we have to the Bill{ the price of gold was fixed first, and then 
many strange clauses and laws weve superadded, which made gold much more 
necessary, and lifted up the value of gold largely after the price was fixed ; 
there is another objection that I have to the Bill. 

1059. To which Bill?—To both the Bill of 1819 and the Bill of 1844. 1 
identify them. It allows no extension of money facilities, inasmuch as it strikes 
with disability English property for which you cannot obtain gold, or obtain 
monetary assistance or cancel 9}: obligations. If English land, unem- 
cumbered, be tendered to the Bank of England, no advance can be made upon 
it, and no advance can be made upon goods of any kind ; and advances made 
upon English bills, which are the representation of English property, in times 

any pressure, are absolutely refused, and therefore there is a value given to 
gold by giving a monopoly to it, and affixing a disability upon English pro- 
petty, or the representative of English property, to obtain money facilities. 
ere is another objection that I have to the Bill, which is, that it places the 
whole of the enormous paper superstructure which we have in England on the 
narrowest and most shihiong basis; and another important objection I have to 
the Bill is, that so fixing the price of gold destroys all early warning of the 
depreciation of money until the gold has disappeared, and the whole of the 
paper superstructure crumbles and collapses. I would explain that: if the 
price of gold had been left perfectly free, and you had merely used gold as a 
standard,—I will call the standard £4 an ounce, in round numbers,—then, if 
the gold rose to £4 1s. an ounce, instant notice would be given that the paper 
was depreciated ; whereas now, with a fixed price, you have no notice whatever 
except in the rise of the prices of goods; and all men are in the habit of con- 
sidering a gentle rise in the price of goods to be a mark of prosperity, and 
there is a belief in that prosperity till the gold disappears; and the Bill enacts 
that in proportion as the gold disappears the paper shall disappear also. Men 
have been induced by the higher price of goods to embark in business and to 
hold goods, or to purchase goods ; the rh and in a moment they 
are obliged in their necessities to sell the goods, at the time there is no mone 
in the market to purchase them. I have another objection to the Bill, whic 
is, that it is a false Bill. It promises a gold basis, and it does not give a gold 
basis, but it gives a basis of fourteen millions of inconvertible paper. It then 
ives us gold built upon that, and then it gives us another paper system upon 
e top of that. Now that fourteen millions of basis acts perpetually in this 
way ; it depreciates the value of money, by making it more abundant than it 
would be with the gold currency; it puts, therefore, the gold and paper money 
in pe conflict. I have another objection to the Bill; the Bill attempts 
to e metallic money and paper money circulate together. Now, it has 
been often affirmed, and facts have proved it, that paper money and metallic 
money cannot circulate together ; it is contrary to the laws of nature that they 
should circulate together for an nn 8 of time without producing a convul- 
sion, without separating. I will explain to the Committee the exact process 
by which that happens. The gold coin has two distinct, and, if I might so 
term them, antagonistic qualities. It has one quality of coin or money, which 
merely cancels debts, and it has another quality of merchandize, which consists 
in the metal of which it is made. Now, whenever you add paper money to 
the gold money, you make money more abundant—you lower the value of the 
money, you depreciate the money; but the very fact of your depreciating the 
money raises the value of all goods, and it raises the value of all merchandize, 
and also raises the value of that part of the coin which is merchandize or gold; 
and, invariably, the gold is melted and becomes merchandize, because it pays 
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better as merchandize than as coin; that is the reason why coin always disap- 
pears from under paper, and of the fact that paper money and gold money 
never have circulated together in any country, advanced in commercial civiliza- 
tion, for any length of time; and it is also a fact that the convulsions are great 
im proportion to the advancement of those countries in commercial civilization. 
We see, therefore, that the two countries which are most advanced in com- 
mercial civilization, namely, England and America, are subject to those fright- 
ful panics. We see France, with her commercial civilization, crippled from her 
adherence to metallic money alone. We see her now adopting paper money 
in part, and fast following in the wake of England and America in her com- 
mercial convulsions; we see it, in fact, all over the world. There are only 
three alternatives ; the one, having a mixed money with all these destructive 
convulsions; another, having a metallic money and commercial civilization 
crippled ; and the third, having a paper money and being commercial giants. 

060. Will you proceed with the defects of this Bill ?—There is another 
element which makes the present system infinitely more dangerous now than 
it has been at any former period ; the vast accumulations in various countries 
of money stocks, such as shares and public securities, together with the 
facilities of communication by means of share lists and so forth, so that any 
accidental speculation or variation in these values would instantly turn the 
exchange ; that is an additional objection to the Bill, under the present state 
of things : those are my chief objections to the Bill as it now stands. 

1061. What would you propose for the purpose of placing the monetary 
system in such a position as would satisfy you?—The first thing would be to 
have a standard which should not at the same time be a coin ; it then affords a 
point of comparison; whereas now you have no point of comparison as to the 
drifting away of your money from its real value; at present, gold is at the same 
time your standard and your coin. I show you that your money is constantly 
fluctuating, that you have never kept up to one standard; that paper money 
has always alloyed it down, till at last the gold was melted and taken into 
merchandize : if you choose to take gold as a standard, you must cease to have 
it as a coin: supposing, then, gold to be the standard, and that standard to be 
£4 to the ounce, if at any time a £4 note would not purchase an ounce of 
gold, but it required £4 and 6d. to purchase an ounce of gold, you would have 
an instant warning at the commencement of the depreciation of money, and 
you would have a constant money, a constant standard. 

1062. How do you propose to form your standard ?—I should say that gold 
was a bad standard, as it is so liable to be removed from one country to 
another, and so liable to speculative influence; any two or three individuals 
might combine to cause a very great variation in the price of so narrow a basis. 

1063. What would you take as a standard ?—That is a mere detail, which 
would require consideration ; but I should think it would be preferable to take 
the average price of two or three, or more articles, not influenced by the accident 
of harvest ; the broader the basis the better; if you took metals generally, and 
took their average price, you would have a certain standard, and if that price 
rose, it would be an instant warning that your paper was depreciating, and 
that you were doing wrong to the creditor; if dan prices fell generally, it 
would be an instant warning that our money was rising in value, and that you 
were doing an injury to the debtor and the producer, I should say that we have, 
under the present system, drifted so far away from what is right, that it would 
be necessary, in the first instance, to ascertain what the rate of the standard 
should be ; I should propose, therefore, to give, preliminarily, a Bank Restric- 
tion Act; it would then be necessary to issue money until you had raised 
goods to a remunerative level, at which they do not now stand. 

1064. What would be the first act that you would do?—I would pass a 
temporary Bank Restriction Act. 
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1065. When you say “temporary,” up to what time would it last ?-Until 
you had restored prices, and in restoring prices had restored the ee | of 
the country ; and you would then ascertain at what point you had a demand for 
the labour of every able-bodied man in England; such has been the case; 
there has been full demand for labour in this country whenever that Bill has 
been relaxed, and such would be the case again; and when you had ascertained 
the range of price that would be so remunerative as to call into full operation 
the labour of every able-bodied man in England, that would be the right 
standard; it would be a prosperity standard, and not, as the present is, a 
standard of mi and enormous distress and ruin. 

1066, Am I right in understanding that you would increase your issues till 
you got to that state of prosperity ?—Yes ; and then I would take the level of 
the prices, which were prosperity prices, and I would keep the standard at that 
range of prices, and in that case you could never have any distress in England. 


Foreign Competition with English Manufacture. 


1091. Mr. Spooner.] Do you find foreign competition very much affect the 
trade of Birmingham ?—Foreign competition has gone to such an extent, as 
to destroy the profits on all trades in Birmingham; profits generally are so. 
small, that whenever there is any check, they fall immediately below the general 
Sans but the degradation of profits in Birmingham from foreign competition 
has been continuous; for foreign markets have been depressed by every effort 
that we have made to draw the foreign money into England. 

1092. Do you of your own knowledge know, as a brassfounder, that foreign 
manufacturers find a sale for their goods, even in Birmingham, at a lower price 
than the manufacturers there can afford to sell their manufactures at?—1 do; 
Thave had an account with a German house in Birmingham; the average of their 
orders has been £300 a month, and for the last three months of the season, their 
orders were not above £25, and the orders since then have not come, in the 

uarter, to £10; the Germans are everywhere driving us out, and not only 
but, absolutely, from Germany and France (acting on the one sided 
principle of free trade, which enables France to put its hands into our pockets, 
without giving us au opportunity of putting our hands into hers) brass goods 
are being largely brought to Birmingham, and they are not only sold by 
shop-keepers in Birmingham, but they are carried by factors on their journeys 
through the country ; and I may say the same of buttons, and many other 
articles. 

1170. Sir Robert Peel.| Here is an account of the principal articles of foreign 
merchandise imported into this country, in the year ending, 5th January, 1848, 
and I do not find any articles of brass manufacture there ; do you think that 
there are considerable quantities of brass manufactures imported from abroad? 
—I cannot state the quantity ; but I know this fact, that French and German 
foundry of all kinds, and particularly curtain bands, are imported into 
Birmingham, and bought under the eye of the manufacturers by the retail 
shops in Birmingham, and sold in public because they are cheaper than ours ; 
and I know that the factors of Birmingham also carry with them French 
foundry; I would mention a name, one manufacturer of the name of 
Whitfield went over recently to Paris; he is a brass founder, and he found 
that he could do better by buying the articles there, and importing them, 
than by manufacturing them in Birmingham. 

1170. Mr. Spooner.) Are you not aware that at the present moment several 
of the chief button-manufacturers in Birmingham are buying foreign buttons to 
supply their own customers, because they can buy them cheaper than they 
can themselves manufacture them ?—There is no doubt of that. 

1175. Mr. Labouchere.] Do you beheve that in a series of years the r- 
tation of British hardware manufactures to foreign ports has diminished ?—I do 
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not mean to affirm that; it has varied exceedingly; I mean to affirm that certain 
markets, such as the continent of Europe, we have _—— lost ; we have 
lost the German market, the Italian, and the Spanish; the Germans first of 
all drove us out of that market, and then invaded Italy, Spain, and Germany ; 
the German travellers swarm in Spain, and our trade in those markets has 
gradually diminished ; they have not yet reached the colonies ; till the present 
panic, there was a considerable business carried on with other quarters of the 
world, which compensated us forthe loss of those markets, but we are driven 
out of those markets by the rivalry of the foreigners; they are gradually 
extending their business in the article of glass ; there was formerly in 
Birmingham a trade in glass drops for chandeliers; that has ceased to be a 
trade here; I import every glass drop without exception; I am sending to 
India some remnant of orders, but it is entirely German glass. 


Sir Robert Peel’s Cross Examination of the Opponents of a Gold Standard. 


1111. Sir Robert Peel.| You attach great importance to fixedness in the 
value of money ?—Very great importance. ; 

1112. Will you have the goodness to explain in what way you would accom- 
plish that ?—I can only repeat what I have said already; the present system 
gives no fixedness, pesee ts ye the price, but not the value, of the gold is fixed; 
the issue of paper money in addition to the gold money depreciates the gold 
money as well as the paper; but the price being fixed, you have no index of 
the depreciation now; if you were to cease to have your standard as a coin, 

taking gold for your standard, then if a £4 note would not in the open 
market buy\an ounce of gold, you would have an instant indication that it 
was depreciated ; suppose we take gold, and suppose £4 to be the standard ; 
if it required £4 1s. to buy an ounce of gold, you would have an instant 
index of the depreciation; before you came to an escape of the basis from 
under that enormous superstructure, you would have an index of that, and 
you would be able, by keeping up the standard, to satisfy the claims both of 
the creditor and the debtor ; under the present system, you first of all ruin 
the debtor, by coming down to a low price, and you benefit the creditor ; and 
then, when you come up to a high price, you injure the creditor and you 
benefit the debtor; you have therefore a perpetual fluctuation between money 
unjustly raised in value, and money unjustly depreciated in value; because 
by your own act you destroy the index which should warn you of those varia- 
tions of price; you have fixed the price, and you assume that you have fixed 
the value; that is one of the great fundamental errors of the Act of 1819. 

1113, Then you would advise a material change by law of the Act of 18192 
—Yes; I would specially advise that whatever standard may be chosen by the 
country, that standard should not, as a point of principle, be part of the 
money of the country, because then you have no point of comparison; if you 
have a standard which is not part of the money of the country, you have a 
point of comparison which enables ~~ to ascertain when the money of the 
country varies ; it now varies secretly without giving you any notice. 

1114. You would advise the continued issue of promissory notes ?—I should 
say that the basis of the money of the country should be the legal tender. 

1115. But paper money, which circulated from hand to hand, either the 
notes of the Bank of England, or the notes of private banks, or joint stock 
banks, under the system you would recommend, you would continue to permit 
the issue of ?—The entire currency of the country should be ny wal 

1116. Will you have the goodness to give us a draft of the bank note you 
would permit to be issued ?—I would have it in amount anything that might 
suit the national convenience, but instead of saying “I promise to pay,” 
I would simply put, “ Value One Pound,” or whatever it might be. 
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1117. A 5s. or 10s. note you would have?—Anything that might suit 
the national convenience. 

1118, Even 1s. note?—I do not say that it would suit the national convenience 
to have ls. notes, but if it did, I do not see any objection to it; if I restricted 
anything, I should be more inclined to restrict the bill for six months, or 
three months, or two months date, than I should be inclined to restrict the 
lesser notes, which are for the lesser conveniences of life and for lesser men. 

1119. You probably would not permit bills for so —_ a date as three 
months, or six months; you would put some restriction upon the date of the bills, 
but you would not propose any restriction whatever upon notes ?—I would put 
no restriction upon the date of bills ; I would leave them to every party’s con- 
venience; I did not mean by my last answer that I would restrict them, but 
it would appear to me more natural to restrict the longer dated bills, which 
are bills for circulation, rather than notes which are for ready payment. 

1120. You would permit any persons to issue paper notes marked upon the 
outside “ Value” so much ?—I understood the former question with reference 
to the draft of the note, to refer to the note which was a legal tender by law, 
the national note. 

1121. We will take the national note, in the first instance; by the “national 
note” you mean a note issued by the Bank of England, or somebody corre- 
goaiies with the Bank of England ; what should be the form of that note ?— 

he form would be merely “ Value” so much, not “I promise to pay,” 
which implies that it is not in itself value or payment; but being a le; 
tender, I would have it, in fact, a payment ; all P eould do would be to take 
care that the value was maintained; I would write “ Value £1,” and 1 would 
take t care that that value did not fluctuate either one way or the other. 

foe. It would of course be inconvertible into metal ?—It would be incon- 

vertible in the present acce tation of the term : but it would be, in point of fact, 
always convertible into gold, or whatever else we wanted; the party holding it 
would not have to go to the Bank, but he would go into the market to get it 
converted. 

1123. But supposing he wanted £100 of gold in exchange for £100 of 
Peper, we would not give him the power of requiring payment in gold?— 

e y not. 

1124. Would you retain gold in circulation? —If we had gold as the 
standard, I would not retain it in circulation as coin; for it must be, if it is 
coin, liable to be depreciated in value. 

1125. Youwould not have as coin anything that composed the standard?—No. 

1126. Would you issue gold from the Mint ?— Yes, especial care being had, 
that the metallic value of the coin issued be so far below the nominal value 
as to secure it from being melted or exported. 

1127. At the present standard of £3 17s. 104d. ?—I will not say that that 
is the right standard for the country, for no test has been applied to that; 
it was adopted arbitrarily, without any inquiry, without an sibetiainn to the 
condition of the country, and without any reference to the fact that the resto- 
ration of the gold coinage by the Mint would make so large a demand upon 
this narrow market, the gold market, as essentially to alter and raise its value; 
therefore I do not say that £3 17s. 10d. would be the right standard; it 
might turn out to be so, or it might not, and I do not myself think gold would 
be a good standard. I have seen cases in which we have been reduced to this 

int, that we have been looking out with some anxiety to the mines in 

ussia, or to the mines in South America, to know whether English industry 
would be permitted to exist. I would take care that English industry 
should exist by its own en and its own power, and that we should not be 
looking out to Russia and to South America to know whether English industry 
could be carried on, which has been the case, 
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1128. Supposing you retain what is called the present standard, that is gold 
at £3 17s. 10$d., na you permit those tokens, as you call them, to ci ; 
and supposing there should be a very great disproportion, in public opinion 
between the value of the inconvertible bank note, and the value of the 
sovereign, what step would you take then?—I would just mention that the 
supposition is absolutely impossible, and I will state the reason. The only 
use that men have for their money is that it can cancel their debts; the money 
that by law would cancel a debt would minister to a great human necessity ; 
a necessity from which it is absolutely impossible to escape, and therefore it 
would have as much value in the market as any other article ; for instance, 
wheat: the only reason that wheat has any value is, that it ministers to the 
necessity of hunger, from which we cannot escape, and that value varies 
exactly according to the laws of nature, in proportion to its abundance or 
scarcity. If we had proper money, with no other value than that by law it 
cancels debts, that money would minister to human necessity, from which it 
is as impossible to escape as from the necessity of hunger, and, therefore, it 
would to all intents and purposes have value ; and then it comes to the simple 
law, that being being an article of prime necessity, its value would vary 
according to its abundance or scarcity ; it would be exceedingly easy, therefore, 
to regulate that, and to keep it at its proper price. 

1129. What would determine, under your system, the value of the pound, as 
it would have no reference to any metallic value ?—I beg your pardon, I do not 
think gold is a good standard ; but supposing we continue gold as the standard, 
as people are used to gold as the standard, all the difference between my 
system and the Bills of 1819 and 1844 would be this, that now you fix the 
price, and therefore you have no index of the value of your money. Your 
money alters its value, and that it has altered its value continually is certain. 
I would take gold under my system as the standard, but not have it as a coin; 
and if it were found that four one pound notes would not in open market pur- 
chase an ounce of gold, and gold were your standard, instantly you would 
have a warning that your paper money was not of the value it purported to 
be; what I want added to the present system is an index of that kind that 
shall show constantly whether sally your money is of the value it — to 
be or not. You can exchange it for gold, but gold varies perpetually in value ; 
and the only reason you do not see the variation in value is because you fix 
the price, whatever you have as the standard. I have little choice about that ; 
the standard ought to be something separate from money, with which you 
can compare the money, in order to see whether the money varies; for 
instance, you take gold as the standard, at four pounds the ounce; if four one 
pound notes would not buy an ounce of gold in open market, you are quite 
certain that the money is depreciated in value. 

1130. Why should you not give me the power of demanding gold in exchange 
for notes ?—,Because.the present state of the law fixes the = and disguises 
the alterations in value. My suggestion is, that you should set the price of 
gold free ; while you use gold as coin, the price is fixed; while four sovereigns 
weigh an ounce of gold, of course it will be always four sovereigns to the 
ounce, and people have been so accustomed to judge of the value of a thing 
by its price, and the value is completely disguised ; if the price in the market 
be set free, and you find that your — depreciates, you havea warning. Now 
the whole object of the Bills in 1819 and 1844 was to prevent the deprecia- 
tion; the paper is perpetually depreciated; but you do not perceive the 
alteration in the prices of gold, because you have always the sovereign to 
resort to, to melt and export, and the price does not vary till the whole is 
melted or exported. 

1131. Is a sovereign anything more than a definite Mee of gold ?—Cer- 
tainly not; if you are bound to provide four sovereigns for four one pound 
notes, you have always a definite weight of gold to resort to. 


, 
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1132. According to your system, if four pounds did not purchase four pounds 
in the market, you must have a restriction upon the currency ?—Yes; but accord- 
ing to my system you would have an index of the variation of value; you have 
none now till the whole of the sovereigns are melted; the only index you 
have is the gradual disappearance of the sovereigns ; but that is unsafe; the 
sovereigns disappear so silently, that it is only when the gold is gone, the 
paper , and distress has accumulated round you, that you find it out, 
and that has heen exhibited by the suddenness of the manner in which the 
Bank has been obliged to pull up the country; it has never been noticed 
before; the present system has been defective in that respect ; every panic is 
a f of it: we have had not one panic only, but four panics, and therefore 
I have four proofs. 

1133. Would you permit the free export of gold, when gold was in circulation, 
but no longer datanaibhe in exchange for notes ?-—Certainly ; I would leave it 
as free as ar. 


1134, Supposing there should be a sudden scarcity of gold in the country, 
would not the value of the gold that remained increase ?—I have said before that 
I took gold money as av example, but that I thought gold was the worst stan- 
dard you could have on that very account, but I took it as illustrative of my 
meaning. 

1136. Then your opinion is, that gold ought not to be taken as the standard? 
—I do not think it would be a good standard; metals have to each other a 
definite value. If you took as your standard a metal or metals less liable to 
be carried out of the country, and less liable to great fluctuations, then you 
would secure to the holder of a note a corresponding proportionate value; if 
you took tin, or lead, or copper, and the note were worth so much copper, or 
whatever your standard might be, it would be worth a corresponding quantity 
of any other article of human production; but I think, on account of the 
extreme facility of removing gold from one country to another, and on account 
of the peculiar idolatry that men have both at home and abroad for gold, it 
would be the worst standard possible, as being the most liable to be affected. 

1136. Supposing = were taken as the standard, we will take four pounds 
the ounce 2 took that to avoid fractions. 

1137. Four sovereigns would be worth an ounce of gold?—I would have no 
sovereigns: if we have gold as the standard, we must not retain it as a coin; 
because, if we retain it as a coin, we prevent the possibility of ascertaining the 
variations in the value. 

1138. We will take silver, then, as the standard, which you think would be 
preferable to gold ?—Yes, but then you must have no silver coin; we come to 


t. 

1139. If you took silver as the standard, the note must not promise to 
pay in silver?—No, the note would say, “ Value One Pound.” 

1140. Which does not mean 20s, either in gold or in silver ?—Whatever 
you took as the standard, it would mean that is your price ; it might mean one 
pound of copper, or it might mean one pound of silver or of gold; but it would 
mean that proportion of whatever you took as your standard. 

1141. ern take any standard that you wish ?—It is perfectly indifferent 
what you take as your standard, on condition that what you take as your 
standard you do not also take as your coin. 

1142. Let us take corn as the standard?—I should not think it advisable 
to take anything as the standard which was liable to the great fluctuation of 
the season; metals are more fixed in their production, and are not liable to 
the extreme variations of the season; but fixing the standard is a matter of 
detail; all I mean to say is, that you should have as your standard something 
that shall be left free to vary in price; so that the variation in price in your 
standard might indicate when your paper depreciated, 

1143. Supposing the paper was very abundant, the value of your standard 
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would fall with it?—No, if it ceased to be a coin; we will take for example 
gold; if paper’were very abundant, gold would rise in price, paper 
would fall ; then the rise on the price of gold would be an index that paper 
was falling, whereas now you have no safety or warning. 

1144. But if either gold or silver is taken as the standard, neither gold nor 
silver must enter into the coin?—Certainly not ; because coining then involves 
a fixity of price; for instance, take it in round numbers that your standard is 
£4 an ounce, for mere illustration, to avoid fractions, four soverei being 
equal to an ounce of gold; of course you have a fixity of price, and it always 
must be four sovereigns an ounce ; at present you do not discover the variation 
in the value, but the moment you cease to coin the gold, your paper is a point 
of comparison with the gold, and if it requires £4 2s. of paper to buy an 
ounce of gold, you discover that the paper has depreciated. 

1145. Your system would be this: there. would be notes for 2s. 6d., 5s., 
and 10s., marked upon them “ Value One Pound,” and neither gold nor silver 
would be allowed to circulate in the market; what would regulate the value? 
—That would be regulated by the standard; you must first issue money till 
you have raised the prices generally to a remunerating level, which they are 
not at now; they are at a destructive level. 





House or Commons, 22nd February, 1848. 


Philip Henry Muniz, Esq., Examined. 

1250. ang nrx | In what line of trade are you ?—I am a general merchant. 

1251. How long have you been in trade in Birmingham ?—I have been in 
trade 25 years; I have been in trade on my own account since 1832. 

1252. Have you been at Birmingham all that time ?—I have resided at Bir- 
mingham since 1834; I was on the Continent till 1834. 

253. Will you have the goodness to state what you consider to have 
been the condition of trade in Birmingham at the end of 1846 ?—It was a fair 
average trade, at low profits and low wages, but the majority of the workmen 
were tolerably well employed. 

1254. Do you consider that there was any over-speculation at that time ?— 
I do not. 

1255. What is the present state of trade in Birmingham ?—It is in a very 
depressed state in Birmimgham, and the whole neighbourhood ; as far as I can 
jndge from what I have ascertained from others in Birmingham, there are from 
5,000 to 6,000 people entirely out of employment, and the remaining number, 
or a very large majority, are working two or three days a week, many of them 
not so much ; of course there are some individuals fully employed ; I am not 
aware of any, but I have no doubt there are some. 

1259. When did you first feel the difficulties in Birmingham ?—The first 
difficulties were about the first week in April. 

1260. What was the immediate cause of the difficulties then ?—The im- 
mediate cause was the Bank of England, either refusing or curtailing discounts 
to a certain extent; the report derived from the public papers stated, that 
several of the large houses in London had been refused diseount except to a 
very limited extent, and that was followed by the Branch at Birmingham 
adopting the same measures, which of course seriously affected all parties 
concerned. 

1261. Do you mean that the Bank of England’s Branch at Birmingham 
curtailed its discounts ?—Yes. 

1262. Did it refuse discounts at all ?—It refused to discount bills beyond a 
certain date; I think it was 31 days, or they fixed a day which came within 
30 or 31 days, 
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1263. Mr. Spooner.] Can you state a fact within your own knowledge ?— 
Yes; when I saw the account in the paper, I wanted to see whether it was the 
fact or not, and I took some bills to the branch Bank; I have had an account 
there for 18 or 19 years; I selected about £1,000 of bills, and they were all 
under the time I had heard talked of, except one bill, I believe it was on Smith, 
Payne, and Smith, or on Glyn;—it was a bill for about £200, and it had about 
two-and-a-half months to run ; I went to the Bank and said, ‘‘ Do you give u 
discounting, or do you continue to discount ?” the agent was not there, but his 
deputy was there, and he said, “ You are aware of the change?” I said, “ No, 
I am not ;” he then informed me, that they had advanced the discount one per 
cent., and also that they could not take any bills longer than a certain date. 
He said, “If it is a matter of any serious importance to you, we can manage 
to discount the bill somehow or other ;” I said, ‘‘ Not the slightest ;” I took 
it back ; I merely did it to try the question. 

1264. The objection was to the date of the bill ?—Yes; it was as good a 
bill as could be made. 


Causes of the Crisis. 


1270. Chairman.| Will you have the goodness to state what, in your 
opinion, were the causes of the commercial difficulties of 1847 ?—I consider that 
they may be traced, first, to the potato blight in the summer of 1846, and then 
there was a great deficiency in the oat and barley crop of England, and I believe 
throughout the whole empire. In consequence of the general deficiency, cereals 
of every description were imported ; the balance of trade was turned against this 
country, and large amounts of bullion were exported, and the Bank was obliged 
to act in the way they did; they had no alternative, and I must beg leave to 
say that I do not find any fault with the Bank ; they acted according to law ; 
they could not do otherwise than as they did. In the months of October and 
November last, when things were at the very worst, the Bank did everything 
they a, could to sustain the commercial classes. 

1271. Do you consider the speculations in railways to have been one of the 
causes of difficulty ?—I do not; I think the effect was that some 200,000 or 
300,000 persons were being employed on railways who might have been other- 
wise in the workhouse, and they may have been more comfortably fed and 
clothed, and there may have been more importations of food, and perhaps of 
little luxuries for themselves and their families, than there would have been other- 
wise; and that may have added to the balance of trade against us; but except 
in that *% do not think the railways have affected it. 

1273. What is your opinion of the effect of the Act of 1844 in producing 
these difficulties ?—I have no doubt that the Act of 1844, to a very great extent 
caused the sudden difficulties in April, and still more those of October; but if 
there had been no Act of 1844 the difficulties might have taken place, but I 
think they would have been less sudden ; I have no doubt that the Bank would 
have extended the time to the parties instead of suddenly refusing to discount, 
as they were compelled to do under the Act of 1844 ; I think they would have 
acted more in the manner they did in 1838 and 1839, it was more gradual. 

1274. Supposing the Act of 1819 had been in operation, but not the Act of 
1844, what do you consider would have been the result ?— The eventual result 
would have been much the same, except that parties who were sulvent would 
not have been ruined, and many respectable persons who have suffered most 
severely, though they have not appeared publicly to suffer, would have been 
saved an enormous loss of their property, in consequence of being obliged to 
sell their property at any price to meet their engagements. 

1276. Do you consider that the note would have continued convertible under 
the Act of 1819, without the Act of 1844 ?—1 think not; if there had not been 
the Act of 1844, I think the note would not have been convertible. The Bank 
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would not have had more than £6,000,000 or £7,000,000, and the drain was 
much larger than that amount ; and therefore I do not think they could have 
maintained convertibility. 

1277. Are you then of opinion that it would be advisable to repeal the Act 
of 1844, leaving the Act of 1819 still in force ?—As far as I can judge, it would 
not be advisable to repeal the Act of 1844, leaving that of 1819 in force, which 
makes the note convertible. 

1278. Will you now state to the committee what your opinion of the Act of 
1819 in combination with the Act of 1844 is?——The Act of 1819, in combination 
with the Act of 1844, has a tendency eventually to lower all prices here to the 
continental level ; there can be no doubt of that ; it has not done so hitherto, 
but it must do so now that the system of free trade will be completely carried 
out from the Ist of February 1849, and everything will come in contact with 
foreign prices. 


Mr. Muntz’ Theory of the Currency. 


1285. Chairman.| What is the monetary system which you would wy 
supposing it were in your power to settle this matter now, without any of the 
practical difficulties which encumber the case?—It is much more easy to act 
upon a new principle than to go back to one abandoned. 

1286. Supposing you had a blank sheet of paper to write down your plan 
upon, what would your plan have been ?—My plan would have been in 1819 to 
have taken the actual value of the pound sterling at the time. I should have 
estimated the actual value of the pound sterling, and taken that value payable 
in silver or gold,—the double standard at the as of the payer. 

1287. Would you have issued notes convertible at the option of the holder 
in gold or silver ?—No; the notes would have been merely what they are at this 
moment, except that they would have been payable in the joint standard instead 
of the single standard of gold. 

1288. Would they be convertible by the bank which issued them ?—By the 
party issuing them, whether it would be the Bank of England or a national 

ank ; whatever body might be appointed. 

1289. That would be a paper convertible currency ?—Yes ; convertible into 
silver and gold, just as it is now, except the double standard. 

1290. With the simple difference that the notes would then represent a 
smaller quantity of metal ?—They would then represent the quantity of metal 
which was worth £1 at that time, so as not to interfere with either the public 
creditor or the public debtor. 

1291. Mr. Cayley.] How would you measure the actual value of the pound 
sterling ?—By ascertaining the quantity of corn that an ounce of silver would 
have bought, or by taking some half-dozen commodities, because corn might 
be accidentally higher or lower; and in this manner you might have ascertained 
the value of the pound. 

1298. Chairman. ] You are not an advocate for inconvertible paper money ?— 
I never advocated it, because I know that it is directly in opposition to the general 
feelings of society, but speaking individually, I never saw anything impracticable 
in it, 

1299. But what would be the system that in your opinion would work best, 
independently of the prejudices and feelings of particular people ?—If it were an 
abstract question of what is the best currency that could be formed, I have no 
hesitation in saying that an inconvertible paper currency would be the best ; 
but I should never recommend it in this country, because I know the strong 
feelings of the people of the country against it. 


The Currency at Hamburg. 


1344. Mr. Thornely.] You mentioned that you had resided for a consider- 
able time on the Continent ?—I did for years. 
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1345. Are you acquainted with the monetary system of Hamburg ?—I am. 

1346. Will you be kind enough to state in what way the monetary system 
there is conducted ?—There are two monies in Hamburg; there is the current 
money for ordinary purposes, and there is what is called “banco,” which is 
25 per cent. better value, and which represents silver deposited in the bank of 
Hamburg ; there are no notes issued at all. 

1347. In what way does a person, having a lodgment in the bank, draw it 
out ?—By “ writing off,” as it is called; there are certain forms in which you 
write, “Give to Mr. So-and-so, so much banco,” and that is the way the 
bills of exchange are paid; I never knew money used, and I do not think it is 
according to law. 

1348. Then the commercial obligations at Hamburg are discharged by 
cheques which transfer payments to the debit of one party and to the credit 
of another ?—Entirely so. 

1349. The commercial transactions of Hamburg are to a very great extent, 
and it is a large and important city ?—It is a very important town indeed, 
and there is a very large trade there. 

1350. What was the state of commercial affairs in Hamburg, during the 
last year, at the time of our panics in April and October ; were they subject to 
the same embarrassments, or to greater or less embarrassments ?—They were 
subject to less embarrassments than we were, and had it not been for the return 
of commercial bills going back from this country, I think they would not 
have felt any panic at all. 

1351. Then you think Hamburg, under that system of transferring pay- 
ments at the Bank, would have had no panic last year, but for the return of 
the bills of exchange drawn upon England?—I do not think they would. 

1352. What is the ordinary rate of interest at Hamburg on the discount 
of bills?—The ordinary rate upon commercial bills is pretty nearly the same 
as in London; it is generally rather lower on the Continent then it is here ; 
Nass frequently discounted on the Continent in preference to discounting in 

ngland. 

51353. When the Bank of England was discounting at 8 per cent. in Oc- 
tober last, do you know what the rate at Hamburg was?—I believe the 
highest it ever went to was 6 or 6} per cent., and that for only a few days. 

1354. What should you say was the rate of discount at Hamburg from the 
beginning to the close of the year 1847?—It would be merely a guess, if I 
were to give an opinion. 

1355. But it is ordinarily lower than it isin London?—Yes, and in Frankfort 
rather lower than in Hamburg ; I should say the rate of interest generally in 
the northern part of Europe was lower than it is in England or in France; 
that is my impression, but at the moment I have not any data to go by. 


Evil of the Present Gold Standard, and Proposed Remedy. 


1368. Is it an essential part of the present system that the rectifying of the 
xchanges diminishes the comfort of the working classes ?—I think it is; if the 
working classes are to be fed and clothed and kept comfortably, you must 
wapest more than you export, and the more you import, the more is the 
balance of trade against you; we have an instance of that in the consumption 
of 1846-47, which was very great. 

1369. Is it necessary with the present system to have those periodical 
convulsions ?—I fear it is. 

1370. Why ?—I do not see how you can have a circulation with an intrinsic 
value, and at the same time prevent that circulation being exported when it 
becomes a commodity. 

1371. Then you consider that the paper part of the circulation has a ten- 
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bre to escape from the metallic part of the circulation ?—There is no doubt 
at. 

1372. Do you believe that that has been the case under the emergency 
that we have suffered from in the last year?—I have no doubt that the paper 
circulation in the year 1846 depreciated the value of the pound sterling, for 
the pound sterling becomes of am value when you can buy less with it. 

/ Pada Did that tend to increase the price of the imports here ?—Of course 
it did. 

1374. Did that discourage exports ?—It would do so necessarily. 

1375. The balance of trade then would be against us?—That would tend 
to increase the balance of trade against us, which was brought about by a 
large cr a of food. 

1376. Is it not a necessary of the present monetary system that the 
paper should fluctuate in quantity with the amount of bullion ?—Of course, 
it must be so; the Bank has to act upon the exchanges. 

1377. Suppose there were no paper, and the circulation should fluctuate 
with the amount of the precious metals, would the tendency be to have cheaper 
money at one time, and dearer money at another?—If there were nothing but 
bullion, and you were to increase the quantity of it, say double it, you would 
lessen the value of the pound sterling; and if you were to double the quantity 
of money, the extent value of all commodities would rise in proportion, 
although, perhaps, not to the full. 

1378. The amount of bullion in this country having been £16,000,000 in 
1844, suppose the circulation to have depended upon that without any paper, 
would not that have created a tendency to make a currency at that time cheaper 
than it was when the amount of precious metals was only half ?—If there had 


been no paper at all, of course there would have been £16,000,000 in circula- 


tion instead of £8,000,000, and it would have made a difference in the value. 

1379. If the currency were purely metallic, there would be a tendency to the 
same fluctuations as there are now, with a mixed metallic and paper currency?— 
There is no doubt that there will be always fluctuations when there is an 
intrinsic value; for instance, suppose there had been £20,000,000 of bullion, 
nothing but bullion, in the present year, and £6,000,000, or £8,000,000 or 
£10,000,000 had been exported, the Bank would have had then only half the 
means of accommodating the commercial classes that they had before, and the 
pound sterling would have been raised in value. 

1380. If we had a metallic circulation, and there had been £16,000,000 
of that in 1844, and only £8,000,000 in 1847, would not great distress have 
been occasioned ?—No doubt of it. 

1381. Do not you think that these great fluctuations in the amount of the 
currency, and in the rate of discount, are very injurious to the industrious 
classes ?—Undoubtedly ; they are very injurious, to the morals and condition 
of the working classes in particular. . 

1382. Do you see any means of preventing them under the present monetary 
system ?—No, I do not. ‘ 

1383. Do you see any possibility of preventing them under any other 
system ?—Yes; I think they might be prevented to a great extent. 

1384. Will you state to the Committee under what system those fluctuations 
could be prevented ?—I think with a well-conducted and well-regulated paper 
currency, inconvertible, they might be almost entirely avoided. 

1385. How would you yeetify the balance of trade ?—That is a very simple 
process ; suppose there were £20,000,000 of notes in circulation, (you would 
want more than at. present, because you must have small notes; if you had 
nothing but paper currency, you must have notes as low as 2s. 6d. ;) suppose 
the balance of.trade against this country were eight or ten millions, as it was, 
the exchanges would then take the course that you always find they take where 
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there is a greater supply than demand; the exchanges would fall; they fre- 
quently fall about two, three, and four, and even five per cent., when gold had 
to be remitted in payment of the balance of trade; the exchange (with incon- 
vertible money) might fall 74 per cent., but I am perfectly certain that the 74 
diminution in the price of English goods and produce, and 7} increase in the 
price of foreign goods, would turn the balance of trade in a very few weeks. 

1419. You have stated that the amount of money should be regulated by the 
amount of population; will you explain why you entertain that opinion?— 
After the amount was once ascertained, I said that I thought that would be the 
best plan: I think it fair that each individual should have a chance by indust 
of obtaining the same amount of wealth that his father obtained before him ; if 
the population is to be doubled, and the money remain the same, it is impossi- 
ble that children’s children can have more than a part of that which their 
fathers now have; but the more correct way would be, as before stated, an 
estimate of an average of commodities. 


Inconvertible Currency of Brazil. 


1426. Have any foreign governments interfered by adding to the currency 
of their country ?—Inconvertible paper I know of in no country except Brazil ; 
it has been used there; they have an inconvertible paper currency; but there 
is a great deal of paper money on the Continent in circulation, and some as 
low as a dollar; this is a dollar of 2s. 114d.—[ producing a paper.) 

1427. What is the history of that ?—This is a note which says “One dollar, 
in accordance with the law,” so-and-so, giving the date of the law. 

1428. Is it a government note ?—Yes; a note of the Saxony Government, 
payable in cash or taxes. 

1430. Is this a new circulation?—No; these notes have been in circulation 
a great many years in Saxony; they have increased the circulation considera- 
bly; formerly they were not payable in gold in silver, but latterly they wanted 
to issue a quantity to pay off some of their Exchequer bills, and the govern- 
ment issued a quantity _— in gold or silver. 

1431. Is it a part of that system that they pay their taxes in notes ?—Yes; 
the note is a legal tender through the country, just the same as our Bank of 
England note. 

1432. Mr. Hume.] Can you change it into metal dollars?—Yes; you can 
at a moment’s notice. 

1433. Mr. Spooner.] Have you a railway note ?—This is one I brought. 

1434. What was the origin of this note ?—This was in consequence of the 
inability of the company to complete the line. 

1435. Mr. Thornely.| What is the value of that ?—Ten dollars. 

1436. Mr. Spooner.| That is for four years ?—Yes; there are four coupons, 
which they cut off every year. 

1437. Mr. Thornely.| Did that sustain its value ?—It sustained its value 
till the Government interfered ; when they were first issued they retained their 
first value in every instance; but the bankers bought them up, and then 
Government issued an order that nobody should be allowed to buy them, not 
even the company; then they fell to 10 per cent. discount, but that was not 
till the company were prevented paying in silver. 

1438. Are they current?—Yes; they are payable with 4 per cent. interest ; 
and the disturbance we have had in commercial affairs caused notes which 
produced 4 per cent. interest to fall to a discount. 

1439. Mr. Spooner.] Why did the Government interfere?—They were 
afraid that these notes might interfere with their notes. 

1440. Mr. Thornely.] What is the value of the Brazilian currency ?—The 
milrea is worth 2s. 4d. at this moment. 

1441, What is the value of the milrea in specie ?—There is no milrea in 
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ie ; it was once, in the time of Don Pedro, as high as 40d., at that time 

e Government of the Brazils was despotic; and whenever the Chancellor. of 
the Exchequer was short of money he issued more inconvertible paper notes, 
and exactly in proportion to the quantity he issued, the value of the note fell ; 
but in 1830, or the beginning of 1831, the Emperor was driven away from 
Brazil; and there was a constitutional government established, with two 
Chambers, on the same system as we have here; and there was a law passed, 
that the Finance minister should not issue paper notes without the consent of 
the Chambers; and unfortunately that consent has been granted twice, and 
the same depreciation has followed. 

1442. What was the original value of the milrea?—Three shillings and 
fourpence, I believe. 

1443. What has the depreciation brought it down to?—The depreciation 
at one time, I believe during the war, when the Emperor issued paper notes ad 
libitum, was as low as 20d. 

1444. What had been 3s. 4d. was 1s. 8d.?—Yes; then they diminished 
the quantity, and they rose to 2s. 6d.; then the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
a on few more, with the consent of the Chambers, and then they were 
at 2s. dd. 

1445. What is the present value ?—The present value is 2s.4d.; they now 
fluctuate a halfpenny more or less, according to the state of the exchanges. 

1446. Mr. Cayley.] Can you conceive a greater curse to a country than 
such a fluctuation ?—I think any fluctuations, up or down, are very ruinous to 
a country. 

1447. Mr. Hume.] Jn Brazil those notes are inconvertible ?—Yes. 

1448. And you have stated that in proportion as the Crown or the Govern- 
ment issued those in excess, a depreciation took place ?—Yes, as near as ma 
be; I used at one time to take a great interest in the matter; and I got all the 
accounts. 

1449. Are they at par now ?—They have never been at par for many years, 
because, as I just mentioned, when the Emperor had the power of issuing those 
notes just as he liked, whenever he was short of money he issued those notes. 

1450. Do not you think that if the same practice were adopted in England 
of issuing notes not convertible into coin, the same result would take place as 
you have shown took place in Brazil?—I should hope that we could have a 
Board in England sufficiently powerful to prevent the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer issuing notes in excess. The depreciation in Brazil has been only 
when there has been an excess of issue. 

1451. Would there not be a difficulty in allowing to any man or set of men 
the power of regulating the amount of issue of paper, which, as you must be 
aware, affects the price of all property for the time ?—I do not see why a power 
of that sort should not be given to a Board, as well as to the Bank of England. 

1452. The Bank of England has not that power, for the bank of issue does 
not require any interference on their part ?—What I mean to say is, thrt the 
Bank of England increase or decrease their circulation, or are supposed to do 
so, according to the demand and state of the exchanges. 


No System of Currency can prevent occasional Commercial Distress. 


1530. Mr. Beckett.| We have referred to convertible and inconvertible 
currency; do you think that any system of currency, convertible or incon- 
vertible, can be devised, in which occasional periods of commercial distress 
will not arise, as long as commercial transactions are entered into by parties 
almost without limitation and beyond their means?—I do not think it pos- 
sible ; I do not think that any system of currency that any human being can 
devise can correct the follies of mankind; there are always some people 
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who will speculate beyond their means, but under a proper system there would 
not be = rows of perfectly innocent people knocked down as there have 
been y- 





House or Commons, February 25th, 1848. 
Samuel Gurney, Esq., Examined. 


Injurious Effect of the Bank Act. 


1568. Chairman.| How long have you been in business in London ?—I 
have been in business in London since the year 1807. 

1569. In what line of business are you engaged ?—The business in which 
I am is usually designated that of a bill-broker. 

1570. Before we proceed to ask you any question with regard to the last 
year, will you state to the Committee whether you think that since the passing 
of the Act of 1844, there has been any previous period which shows the work- 
ing of the Act?—In February, 1846, the operation of the Act of 1844 was 
sensibly felt. 

1571. Will you state in what way it was felt, and your view of the pressure 
at that period ?—The ure of 1846 arose from the excitement that had 

upon the subject of railways for the previous two years, and more 
particularly from a regulation of Parliament, that a certain amount of deposit 
oneach company’s scheme should be paid into the Bank, on account of the 
Court of Chancery, within a certain number of days of the meeting of Parlia- 
ment ; before the payments took place it was impossible to ascertain the exact 
amount of what the payment might be, but it was presumed that it would 
range from 10 to 25 millions sterling. 

1572. Mr. Thornely.] Was not a good deal of it paid in Exchequer bills ?— 
No; the payment was to be made in Bank notes; so very large a sum to be 
taken out of the circulating medium then existing, was a very severe opera- 
tion; the Bank being under the restriction of this Act, instead of giving in- 
creased accommodation to the monied interest, which, were it not for this Act, 
they would have done, acted upon a very marked system of limitation; the 
usual accommodation that we had had, had been by the discount of bills 
having less than ninety days to run, or loans on the security of bills for the 
same period of ninety days or less; the Bank were alarmed in consequence 
of the effect of this Act, and limited the period first to sixty days, then to 
thirty and to > and at last to only ten days; the effect of which was, 
that the money dealers were wholly disinclined to take money for such short 
periods, and to accommodate the mercantile community with it, and very 

stagnation and pressure took place for a fortnight or three weeks. 

1573. en sabe Do you consider that stagnation to have arisen entirely 
from the operation of the Act of 1844, and if so, in what way ?—It took ue 
solely in consequence of the operation of the Act, inasmuch as if it had not 
been for the Act the Bank would have been willing to have made liberal ad- 
vances, and the public would have had all the accommodation they required, 
and instead of a time of pecuniary distress and disturbance in the money- 
market, it would have passed over without being noticed by the public. 

1574. Was there at that time any other cause whatever which was likely 
to have produced that effect ?—At that time there was no other cause what- 
ever; it was a period when the stock of bullion in the Bank was upwards of 
£13,000,000, and the exchanges in favour of the country; the stock of 
bullion was gradually on the increase ; it was a period of great monetary pros- 


1575. The inconvenience at that time, in your opinion, arose entirely 
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from the restriction in the Act ?—Entirely and solely; there was nothing 
in the money market or money transactions of the time, but what led to 
entire ease and facility, excepting as we were under the bondage of this Act. 

1576. Can you compare the operation under the Act, as you stated to 
have taken place in 1846, to any similar period previous to the passing of the 
Act ?—The only period to which I can at all compare it was that in which a 
loan for compensation for the West Indies was raised. At that time there was 
a very large amount of Bank notes to be paid into the Bank, which before a 
long interval would not be paid out again. The monied interest at that time had 
large accommodation from the Bank, as stated they ought to have had, in the 
latter case ; our house alone, in the case of the West India Loan, were sup- 
now by the Bank to the extent of £3,000,000 sterling. In the latter case, m 

ebruary, 1846, we ought to have had at least as large an accommodation for 
the advantage of the public ; we, however, limited it to no greater number of 
Bank notes than we could ‘possibly limit ourselves to, wholly throwing over 
the accommodation to the public; this was the effect of the Act. 

1577. At that period of the West India Loan,;was there any inconvenience 
felt, such as there was in February, 1846 ?—There was no inconvenience what- 
ever felt by the public, inasmuch as the public got the relief as I stated, be- 
cause not only was my own house so accommodated, but others in equal 
proportions had the same accommodation, and the circulation in the city was 
never materially deranged; at that time the public were not the least aware 
of this very large operation going on; and, in my opinion, the public ought 
not to have been inconvenienced in February, 1846; there was no ground for 
it, were it not for the bondage of the Act. 

1578. Do you consider, that if the Act of 1844 had been in operation at 
the time of the West India Loan, inconvenience would have arisen from the 
restriction in the Act ?—Inconvenience to a great extent, but not to the same 
extent as in February, 1846. 

1579. You have stated that one source of the inconvenience in February, 
1846, was the uncertainty as to the amount that would be wanted?—It was 
80; it was quite uncertain’when the Bank would be required to repay this large 
sum of money ; and they were afraid, under the Act, to use it. 

1580. Are the circumstances of February, 1846, likely to occur again, or 
was not it an extraordinary event ?—It was quite unprecedented in the history 
of money transactions; but still it has given that experience which would 
make me extremely alarmed at any very large payments to be made by the 
public into the Bank under the operation of this Act. 

1582. Have you anything else to add with reference to the occasion of 
February, 1846 ?—There has been no occasion, in my opinion, in which the 
Act so favourably operated upon a state of money market, as in the case of 
February, 1846; in that case the Act only was the cause of the inconvenience ; 
in what has occurred since, other causes have operated ; but then it was only 
on account of this Act that the Bank, instead of giving increased accommoda- 
tion at a period when, of all others in all my history, it was most wanted, 
adopted a restrictive system, till it was almost saying that they would not let 
you have money at all; because, to give your notes of hand for hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, for ten days, was that which no prudent man would 
enter into beyond what he could possibly avoid. I have no hesitation in 
saying, that our house ought to have had at least three times the amount we 
had ; this was entirely and solely owing to the system of restriction by the 
Bank being under this Act. [1568—-i582. | 


The Crisis in October, 1847—its Causes and Consequences. 


1596. In what way did the pressure begin in August ?—It began by very 
large failures in the corn trade; it was some little time before those failures 
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extended into other lines of business; at the same time our apprehensions 
became greater weekly ; we had again severe failures in houses connected with 
foreigu parts in September, and by the end of that month there was a very 
marked distrust in the City, as touching the mercantile community: that 
distrust very generally extended, and at last there was rather a strong tendency 
on the part of those that could, to provide Bank notes, and Bank notes were 
provided by people of power to a much greater extent than was wanted; the 
reserve of the Bank became less and less, till it became a very serious question 
whether Bank notes were to be had at all under the operation of this Act: as 
that apprehension increased, the intensity of the desire to possess circulating 
medium increased also; instead of giving relief, as naturally would have been 
the case, had it not been for the Act of 1844, the Bank was under the 
necessity of going upon a system of severe restriction; it is due to the 
Bank to say, that at that time, to houses in actual difficulty they did extend 
a hand of liberal generosity and with unflinching liberality; at the same 
time, to houses that could stand alone, and wherever they could possibly 
avoid giving it, they restricted it as much as they possibly could, and so 
it went on, till, as the Committee know, the reserve of money became very 
small indeed. 

1597. Do you consider that the actual amount of notes out of the 
Bank was insufficient for the purposes of the country, or do you mean that in 
consequence of the.alarm, a considerable part of that circulation of notes out 
of the Bank was rendered inefficient by being locked up ?—It is quite clear 
that the amount of notes that the Bank had issued were very much beyond 
the actual requirements of the country, amounting to nearly £21,000,000. 

1598. Mr. Glynn.] You mean beyond the usual requirements ?—I mean 
that the notes in the hands of the public, at the end of October, amounted 
to £20,800,000; I have no hesitation in saying that there were at least 
£4,000,000 sterling more than the actual requirements at the time, and that 
— was inoperative, in consequence of the alarm that existed owing to 
this Act. 

1599. What was the effect of the issue of the Government letter ?— 
The effect was that of immediate relief. Perhaps I cannot explain the case 
better than telling the history of my own firm on the day on which the 
Government letter came down, and the previous Saturday : up to that Satur- 
day, our firm had no occasion to apply for any assistance from the Bank of 
England; in consequence of the feeling of panic we had on the Saturday to 
gt —— of the circulating medium, I went over to the Governor of the 

ank, to negociate an advance; I was received by him, as I always have 
been in that establishment, with great courtesy, but I was told that they 
could not give me an answer till two o’clock in the day, but that they would, 
if practicable, make a point of letting me have the money; they gave me a 
pretty strong expectation that they would, but that they should charge me 10 
per cent. interest. 

1600. Have you any objection to mention the amount ?—The amount was 
£200,000; whether 20,000 more, or less, I cannot say. I stated to the 
Governor that it was a matter perfectly immaterial whether we lost two, or 
three, or four hundred pounds in such a transaction, but that I thought it 
would have a very injurious effect if it were stated in the city that our firm 
had paid 10 per cent. ; I strongly urged this, and he was kind enough to relax 
to 9 per cent., but below that he was quite unwilling to go, and we paid 9 per 
cent.; that was on the Saturday. On the Monday morning there was the 
same cloud over the city; there was a strong desire, both on the part of gen- 
tlemen from the country and bankers in London to get possession of circulating 
medium, as they most reasonably thought, while it was to be had; and a very 
great variety of orders came in from the bankers for sums of money, and from 
others not bankers. I went over to the bank (or my partner) and stated that 
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we should want a similar sum; we were received with the same courtesy, and 
told that at two o’clock they would let us know whether we could have it or 
not. Before two o’clock this relaxing letter had come down, and very generally 
the orders for money were withdrawn ; they said, ‘‘ We do not want the money 
now—we do not want the money now—there is no occasion to pay it.” Sums 
of money were immediately offered us, and people then began to have confi- 
dence to use the notes which they had. Before the week was over we had to 
go and ask the Bank, as a favour, to let us repay the money which we had 
borrowed. 

1601. Are you of opinion that if the Government letter had been issued 
earlier any part of the pressure would have been saved ?—I have no hesitation 
whatever in saying, that the severity and the extent of the calamity would have 
been limited, had that letter come at an earlier period. 

1602. You spoke of the failure of mercantile houses in the course of the 
year; is it your opinion that a great portion of those houses that failed, were 
insolvent houses, which must ultimately have failed ?—I think the first series 
of houses that failed were insolvent, and failed rightly ; ultimately it began to 
affect solvent houses, and houses stopped payment which would not under 
other circumstances; and my own apprehension is, that not only the degree of 
insolvency, but the number of failures were increased in consequence of the 
very great additional pressure which this Act produced on the occasion. 

1603. Supposing the letter of the Government had not been issued, but 
that the Act, in its full force, had been carried out into unmitigated operation, 
what, in your opinion, would have been the effect?—I think the wisest in the 
—— calculate ; my firm persuasion is, that it would have ended in an 
infringement of the law or a stoppage of the Bank; it would have produced 
very great calamity, and extreme alarm over the country; the ultimate conse- 
quences no one can calculate. 

1604. Do you think it would have affected the convertibility of the note in 
that way ?—I think it would ultimately, but the wisest cannot exactly say ;-my 
own opinion is, that it would have run to a great national calamity. 

1605. Will you have the kindness now to state to the Committee what you 
consider to have been the causes which produced the events of 1847 ?—I think 
the original cause was an unproductive season, and to a certain degree of 
excitement upon commercial transactions. 

1606. Do you attribute much to the effect of the railways ?—I cannot trace 
it to railways; I have been asked several times, whether I thought they 
affected the money market while they were in progress; I was under the ne- 
cessity of giving an answer that I could not tell, but still my reason would say 
that so far as the commercial capital of the country (I do not mean the mere 
floating money) has been withdrawn from commercial and trading purposes 
into railways, it must have had an injurious effect upon trade; on the other 
hand, it was rather a time of excitement in trade ; there was no facility wanted ; 
and therefore, though my reason and my judgment tells me that it must have 
had such an effect as that alluded to, my experience has not shown it to me. 

a, You did not find it yourself?—1l cannot say that I ever found it 
myself. 

1608. Will you have the kindness to say whether, in your opinion, the Act 
of 1844 had any effect in producing the distress?—I do not think the Act of 
1844 was the cause of these panics; I think it aggravated the misfortune on 
each occasion, but I do not think it could be traced to be the cause. 

1609. You do attribute to it the pressure in April ?—Yes, decidedly ; be- 
cause in April, in consequence of the Act, the Bank did, in two or three days,’ 
what they should have taken two or three months to do; it was the sudden- 
ness and rapidity of the operation that did the harm. 

1610, Are you of opinion that the pulling up in April was proper ?—1 
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think, under the Act, the Bank could not avoid doing what they did, but it 
was otherwise improper ; it was too sudden. 

1611. But you are of opinion that it ought to have been spread over a 
longer period ?—Yes. 


Conduct of the Bank Directors. 


1612. Will you state your impression as to the conduct of the Bank during 
the difficulties beginning from August, 1846?—My apprehension is, that under 
the regulations which have latterly been adopted, the Bank took what might 
be termed a reasonable course, that of getting all the benefit they could out of 
their banking department ;.in my judgment, it would have been much better 
for the public if they had not acted upon that principle, and if they had begun 
to act upon the restrictive system much earlier than they did. 

1613. Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.| Do you think that would have 
obviated the necessity of the sudden restriction in April ?—Beyond all question ; 
I think it would have been much better for the public, if they had begun the 
system of restriction sooner; but if they were told to make as much as they 
could of the money in their hands, they took the right way of so doing. 

1614. Chairman.} Did you, in conducting your own business, think there 
was a cloud in the horizon and draw in?—We thought there was a cloud in 
the horizon, and we drew in for the previous six months before April; our 
figures were on a gradual decline, but there was a very active demand for 
money, and though we succeeded in restricting our figures to a considerable 
amount, it was a very difficult thing to accomplish, but we did do it. 

1615. You think the Bank did not draw in early enough for the public 
benefit, and that when they drew in they drew in too suddenly ?—That would 
be the explanation I should give of the conduct of the Bank for the six months 
previous to April, 1847. 

1616. Have you any observation to make upon the conduct of the Bank 
from April to October?—As far as met my experience, it was liberal and 
judicious. 

1617. Have you any suggestions to make to the Committee of any remedies 
that you think would tend to mitigate the evils of a crisis of this kind ?—That 

uestion has a very general bearing; perhaps it may not be irrelevant to state 
that, in the origin of this Act on the currency, I thought the theory sound, and 
I had a strong apprehension that it would work well; that it would produce 
amore prudent feeling on the part of the public, and all parties interested 
in money dealing, and that it would carry with it its own security; but my 
judgment now is based on the experience of these three several periods to 
which I have alluded, that this has not been the case, and that the restrictive 
effect of the Act, at a time of peculiar pressure, works exactly adversely to 
what ought to be the case. Though I am wholly averse to any artificial system 
of - over a bad famine, or any national calamity that the country ought 
to Ge think it is very unwise to pass a law to say, that in a particular pres- 
sure, that is to last for only a few days, or two or three weeks, we will use no 
artificial means whatever to get over it, but that we will, cowte qui coute, what- 
ever is the consequence, restrict ourselves to a certain limit; and it is my 
decided opinion, resulting from experience, that it is necessary that there 
should be a relaxing power in that Act. 

1618. Do you consider that, when there is alarm, or what is technically 
called a panic, the cure for such panic is by an issue of notes rather than by a 
contraction of notes ?—When there is a panic the only cure is a liberal issue of 
notes ; and for this reason, that if the community feel that there is a difficulty 
in such issue it aggravates the panic; and though I have had it said to me 
more than once, “It is only panic—it is only panic,” I am perfectly certain 
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that there is nothing so powerful in its injurious operation upon the circulating 
medium, or so wholly uncontrolable as panic. 

1619. With a view of meeting this, you propose that there should be a 
relaxing power in the Act ?—That is my opinion; and it is also my opinion, as 
I have before stated, that had there been a relaxing power in this Act, the 
severity of the distress, and the amount of the calamity in the autumn of last 
year, would have been very considerably less than it was. 

1620. You would have a relaxing power in a special clause of the Act?— 
Yes; my own opinion is, that it should be a special clause, because it is my 
judgment, that it should be a power of relaxation by law, not by breaking the law. 

1621. And with the view of acting upon it with more readiness than it was 
acted upon during the last period ?— Undoubtedly. 

1622. Where would you place the power of relaxation ?—If it was only to 
satisfy myself, I should place it with the Bank of England ; but it is quite clear 
that the so placing it is in fact an abrogation of the Act; and though, for my 
own part, I should be satisfied with the prudence and discretion of the Bank, 
(which is beyond what they have credit for), yet I do not believe it could satisfy 
the public ; if so, it must be given to the Government. 

623. What is your opinion of the general conduct of the Bank during your 
experience in business?—Taking a review now of a pretty long experience, I 
should say, speaking generally, that the Bank had been extremely well managed. 

1624. You think that whatever the constitution is, the effect has been good 
as to the government of the Bank ?—That is my judgment ; I am not prepared 
to say that it has been perfect on all occasions, or entirely according to my own 
views in all respects; I may have been wrong and they may have been right ; 
but taking it altogether, I think the Bank has been managed with great credit 
to the establishment. 

1625. Should you approve of any alteration in the constitution of the Bank, 
with the view of introducing into the Bank parlour some parties unconnected 
with trade, and of a more permanent character than the present directors are ?— 
I am satisfied with it as it is; at the same time, I think it would not be an 
unreasonable infusion into the directorship of some experience, independent of 
commercial feeling and interest. 

1626. What do you say to the proposition of a permanent Governor of the 
Bank ?—I am adverse to that proposition. 

1627. Why ?—Because I observe that many men have their own particular 
theories, and are so bound up by those theories, that if we were to get a 
Governor under such influence, I should extremely disapprove of it. The 
arrangement of a permanent Governor might be very good, if you got a very 
capital man, but that is uncertain. As it now is, i Believe it is far better 
controlled than meets the public eye, because if we have a Governor that is not 

uite first rate, he is in fact controlled by the Deputy, and there are other 
Direc tors of long experience always at hand, in fact controlling it ; but if we 
had a permanent Governor, and did not happen to get the very best man, I 
should have a very great fear of the consequences. 


Effect of the Bank Act on the country issues. 


1628. Referring again to the Act of 1844, what is your opinion of that part 
of the Act of 1844, which limits the circulation of the issue of private banks ?— 
My experience is not very great upon that subject, but my impression from all 
I have observed is in favour of the restriction as it relates to private banks. 
1629. Is that the opinion you originally entertained, or has experience in- 
duced you to change your yer upon that point ?—I did not originally 
entertain that opinion; when this Act passed I was rather averse to that clause : 
but upon the whole, I think the clause has worked well, and I see no sound 
reason for relaxing it. 
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1630. What is your opinion of the effect of Act of 1844 in securing the 
convertibility of the note?—-My apprehension is that it tends in a time of 
alarm to increase that alarm, and that by so increasing the alarm, it tends to 
increase the danger of the ultimate convertibility of the note. 

1631. Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee, supposing 
the Act of 1844 had not passed, what you think would have been the course of 
events during 1847 ?—My opinion is, that had there been no such Act and no 
division of the two departments of the Bank, the Bank would have taken an 
earlier line of restriction, and my opinion is that the alarm that arose in April, 
1847, would not have occurred ; P think that period would have passed over 
without observation, except as far as the country ought to bear the evils of a 
deficient harvest ; it would not have aggravated rtself to the point of crisis, but 
it would have gone off imperceptibly and lightly; and my opinion is, that the 
great calamities of the autumn would have been to a less extent, and characterized 
with much less severity. 

1632. Is it your experience of the past conduct of the Bank which leads 
you to the conclusion that if there had been no such Act, the Bank would have 
taken earlier measures of precaution ?—That is my experience ; the Bank have 
on previous occasions taken earlier precaution, and have been better prepared 
to meet the emergency when it came. 

1633. Supposing the difficulties of April had not occurred, do not you con- 
sider that the amount of bullion would have been very much diminished from 
what it was ?—I think it would have diminished somewhat more quickly ; but 
it is a matter of opinion upon which it is extremely difficult to come to a very 
certain conclusion. 

1634. Mr. Alderman Thompson. ] Is there any part of the Act of 1844 which 
meets your approval with the exception of that part which restricts the issues 
of country bankers ?—I am rather in favour of the general principle of the Act. 

1635. You were understood to say that you thought that the Act of 1844 
was rather an interruption to the convertibility of the note than otherwise ?— 
Because of its entirely restrictive character; but if there were a power of 
relaxation, I think it would very much get over that point. 

1636. Then when you gave the answer with reference to the Act of 1844 
being rather an impediment to the convertibility of the note, you meant that 
there ought to be a proviso with reference to a relaxing power?—When I gave 
it as my opinion that the Act endangered the convertibility of the note rather 
than otherwise, it was in its perfect form, without relaxation. 


As to the Weekly Publication of the Bank’s Accounts. 


1637. What is you opinion of the beneficial effect or otherwise of publish- 
ing the weekly state of the banking department of the Bank of England ?—I 
think it has been very useful to those engaged in business, and has led to their 
protecting themselves; I am not aware of its having had any injurious effect. 

1638. You are of opinion that the information is useful as a guide to the 

ublic, and that it is a safeguard rather than otherwise ?—As far as I can judge 
y the management of my own business, it has had that effect. 

1639. For instance, there may appear on the banking reserve in the week 
ending the 23rd of December #5,000,000, and in the early part of the following 
week, the Bank may have lent out £2,000,000 of money returnable early in the 
following week, but as the Bank have no means of making that fact known to 
the public, do you not consider that it is so important a fact that the giving 
them the other information without that has a tendency to mislead the public 
rather than to instruct them ?—I do not think it has had that effect. 

1640. Do you think that there would have been such general alarm in 
October last if the public had not seen that the reserve of the Bank had been 
so greatly reduced ?7—1 think the alarm was aggravated by that knowledge 
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and though there may be an apparent inconsistency in my answer, I should 
explain 1t thus: that as a whole, speaking generally, it is beneficial and useful, 
and it is more useful as a general matter than it is injurious in a particular 
ease; if the Act be relaxed, then I think that gets over the latter point, or at 
least lessens the objection very materially. 


As to the Changes in the Rate of Interest by the Bank. 


1641. Will you be kind enough to state to the Committee what your 
opinion is as to the effect upon the money market of raising the rate of dis- 
counts at a period of panic and discredit, such as the country experienced in 
October last ?—Se far as the increase of the rate of discounts is warranted by 
the circumstances of the times, [ am in favour of it; but I am wholly against 
the artificial raising of the rate of interest, as was the case in this last autumn ; 
I think it was harmful; and though it may have had some effect in righting 
the exchanges, yet it increased alarm, and thus did more harm than i 

1642. You think that the change was too violent, and therefore intended 
to increase the discredit and panic which existed ?—It is my opinion that it 
had that effect, and that raising the rate of interest to the extent to which it 
was raised was beyond what the true state of things called for. 

1643. You state that you are of opinion, that if the Bank had altered its 
course of action in August, 1846, the pressure in the April following would 
not have been severe; by that, you wish the Committee to understand that 
the Bank should, in your opinion, have raised the rate of interest in the 
autumn of 1846?—I am of opinion that it would have been better if the Bank 
had raised their rate of interest earlier; and I think the circumstances of the 
times called for it; but I should have gone further; it should not have been a 
mere raising of the rate of interest; I would have gone upon a system of 
somewhat reducing the figures too. 

644. Do you happen to recollect what the rate cf interest was in the 
money market in August and September, 1846?—I can only speak to a 
certain degree from guess: I do not think it was above 2 per cent. at that 

riod. 

1645. It appears by a return made by the Bank of England to this Com- 
mittee, that in August, September, and October, 1846, the minimum rate of 
discount which they charged was 34 per cent.; at that time they had upwards 
of £16,000,000 of treasure, and £9,000,000 of reserve, and the exchange on 
Paris was 25°75, do you think that in that state of things that minimum rate 
of 34 per cent. was too low a charge by the Bank of England?—That is a 

uestion which involves a great deal in the answer; I really do not know that 
i can give a very specific answer to it, because it involves this question, the 
competition of the Bank with the money market; taking it in the more 
neral view of the Bank competing with the monied interest, my experience 
is adverse to it; but I give my answer with great deference, because it is a 
question in which I am personally a good deal interested ; but I think it does 
work prejudicially to the public. 

1646. Are you of opinion that the Bank can regulate their issues of notes 
to the public by the influx and efflux of gold into the country ?—I think that 
in a large degree they can, but it must not be the ouly question that governs them. 

1647. What other question should govern them ?—I think the question 
would be the requirements of the public, and the state of things generally, 
and a variety of matters that may bear upon it, that one cannot specify upon 
an occasion like the present. 

1648. Probably you have seen in the public returns, that the reserve of 
the Bank of England at this time is upwards of £10,000,000; do you con- 
sider that to be a r reserve than necessary ?—Beyond all question. 

1649, Supposing that the Bank, in consequence of the state oft the exchanges, 
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and the increase of bullion which they have recently had, should be desirous 
of employing £3,000,000 or £4,000,000 of their reserve, at what rate of in- 
terest do you think they could employ it upon good and sufficient security ?— 
In the market in which I operate, they could not employ it at all. They 
might purchase Consols and Exchequer bills, and securities of that kind, at a 
high rate of premium, and by so much, invest their money; but the Bank 
notes so invested would not remain in the hands of the public, they would 
flow back to the Bank again in twenty-four hours. 

1650. Then you cannot devise any means by which the Bank of England 
can keep their issue in a state of equilibrium ?—It is impossible. 


Advantage of removing the Restrictive Clauses of the Bank Act. 


1651. Do you think, if there had been a discretion vested in the Bank of 
England, the same as there was prior to the passing of the Act of 1844, 
taking it for granted that they would exercise at such a period the same 
caution and discretion which has generally regulated their conduct, that in 
April and October last the pressure would have been considerably less upon 
the public than it was?—I think I have already answered that; it is my 
opinion that there would have been no particular pressure in April, and that 
the pressure and calamity of the autumn would have been considerably less? 

652. The exchanges in April having been in favour of this country with 
the whole world, with the exception of North America, would it not have 
been practicable for the Directors of the Bank of England to form a tolerably 
accurate estimate what the extent of the drain upon their treasure would be 
to the United States ?—Admitting that there was no foreign drain except for 
the United States, I think that the Bank of England would be able, with 
their mercantile knowledge, in a very fair degree to measure the probable 
exports of bullion to the United States; I think so, inasmuch as the exporta- 
tions of bullion to the United States are ‘of a different charactef, and more 
easily to be ascertained than exportations of bullion to France, and countries 
so very nearly situated as the continental countries are. 

1653. You have stated to the Committee the character and extent of the 
pressure which took place in London in October last; did you find a at 
demand for money from your various correspondents in different parts of the 
country ; was an alarm beginning to be felt in consequence of a want of Bank 
notes, and were persons in the country who are in the habit of lodging cash 
with you, giving you notice to withdraw their cash ?—There was a very general 
demand upon us for money which was deposited in our hands on the part of 
our country friends, in October last, from ep of the country. 

1654. Did they go beyond that, and signify to you that they should want 
you to advance them money ?—In very many cases those who had deposits in 
our hands, not only drew out all their deposits, but actually took money from 
us; and it was a very general question put to us on the part of most people, 
whether we would supply them in case it was wanted. 

1655. Do you consider that the calamities of the past year have been 
attended with very serious losses, irrespective of the parties who have actually 
failed. The question has reference to merchants and commercial men in the 
City of London?—I have no hesitation in saying, that the loss to the com- 
mercial community and the monied interest in 1847, is unprecedented in 
amount. 

1656. Can you form any estimate of the loss sustained by the solvent 
mercantile houses in the City of London?—I could not venture upon such an 
opinion. 

, 1657. But it must be very great in your estimation ?—Very great indeed ; 
I can only say, beyond all my previous experience. 
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1658. Chairman.| Greater than in 1825?—I think the loss in 1825 was 
nothing at all to be compared to it. 

1659. Mr. Alderman Thompson.| Do you see any symptoms of returning 
prosperity ?—I think the symptoms of returning prosperity are good; I have 
no apprehension with respect to returning prosperity myself. 

1460. Upon what do you found that opinion?—-I think that consumption 
is going on, and therefore trade must sooner or later supply that ; and price is 
low, and therefore it is safe to deal in almost any article, and I think there is 
reason to hope that we shall experience a gradual and safe advancement on 
the favourable side ; it may be checked by the harvest that is coming, if that 
should be unfavourable, or by political calamities if they arise. 

1661. Is the amount of commercial paper now offered for discount, large ? 
—Very limited. 

1662. Is money abundant in London ?—Money is superabundant, and it is 
very difficult to employ it. 

1663. Is not that a symptom rather of stagnation in trade ?—It is a symp- 
tom of a limitation of transactions at this time; but the question was, as to 
the symptoms for the future. 

1664. The question referred to present circumstances ?—The present cir- 
cumstances are. as I have stated, a limitation of transaction and a great super- 
abundance of money; but the prospective symptoms, I maintain, are good. 


Overtrading and Accommodation Bills. 


1665. Mr. Thornely.] What was the general character of the bills which 
were in circulation in the year 1847 ?—Experience has shown that a large 
proportion of them were of a very unsubstantial character. 

1666. And a great proportion of them probably were either unpaid, or were 
obliged to be renewed when they became due ?—A much larger per centage of 
the bills that fell due were unpaid than I ever before knew. 

1667. Were there many renewals in the course of your experience ?—Yes, 
there were a great many renewals. 

1668. May it not happen, then, that the difficulties of last year were, to 
some extent, owing to this, not that there were too few bank notes to be had, 
but that there were too many bills, many of them accommodation bills, or 
otherwise of doubtful character?—It is quite clear that there was a great 
amount of bills of the nature alluded to, and that ought to have been put an 
end to. 

1669. Do not the joint-stock banks in the country re-discount to a great 
extent in the London money-market ?—Some of them do, and some of them 
have a great deal of cash in the London money-market; there is a great 
variety. 

1670. Would you say that the joint-stock banks in the country have 

merally sufficient paid-up capital to conduct their business, or would it not 

e better that they should call for more money from their shareholders and 
re-discount less?—My apprehension is that the joint-stock banks in general 
have sufficient paid-up capital ; I base my opinion upon this, that in all bank- 
ing and money-dealing, it it not so much the amount of paid-up capital that is 
important, as the prudence of management ; and so far as my experience has 
gone, I think very large paid-up capitals have quite as much led to imprudence 
of management as the contrary. 

1671. Still the less the amount of paid-up capital, the greater would be 
the rate of dividend upon the capital ?—That is quite clear. 


Control of the Country Banks by the Bank of England advantageous. 


1678. Mr. Hume.] Your opinion is, that the Act upon the whole has. been 
injurious ?—The act upon the whole has been injurious, in my opinion, 
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1679. But yet you say, that whilst you object to its restrictive power, you 
consider that it has been beneficial as regards country banks: you think that 
country bankers ought not to have perfect liberty to make what value they 
’ ean of the property they bave?—My opinion is, that as far as the country 
banking interest goes, the restrictive clause touching their issue has been 
sound’; and that the effect of the restriction upon them is, that it takes the 
_— of‘expansion or relaxation out of the hands of the country bankers; and 

apprehend that they are a body in whom it ought not to rest, and that it 
is much better to rest in the hands of an independent body. 

1680. Taking a single banking establishment, supposing you yourself 
were a banker, do you think that an Act of Parliament could point out to you 
how to regulate your transactions in banking better than you could do it 
yourself ?—Decidedly not ; and I am of the judgment, that a country banker 
himself cannot regulate the actual amount of the circulating medium that may 
be needful in his own district, but that it is affected by circumstances out of 
his control. Then, if he is limited by law to issue his own notes only to a 
certain amount, and anything beyond that amount must be in notes of the 
Bank of England, that in fact puts the ultimate settlement of the relaxation 
or contraction in the hands of a body not immediately connected with the 
country banking interest ; and I think it is best so left. 

1681. Do you believe that any country banker can issue more bank notes 
for any period than the demand of commerce, or the circumstances of the 
country at the time require ?—I am decidedly of the judgment that a country 
banker cannot issue bank notes to the extent of £10 beyond the natural 
requirements of the district in which his bank is situated. 

1682. Then what necessity is there for any limitation by this Act ?—I have 
endeavoured to explain that before. It is, that though the country banker 
cannot limit the amount of the circulating medium that his own particular 
district may call for, yet, if he is limited in the amount of his own notes, he 
necessarily then has recourse, for what is wanted beyond, to Bank of England 
notes, and by that arrangement it puts the controlling power of the national 
circulation as a whole in the hands of the Bank of England, and out of the 
hands of the country bankers; and I think it is a sound arrangement that it 
should be so. 

1683. You think that the Bank of England is better able to take care of 
the transactions of the country banks, than the bankers themselves residing 
on the spot?—As a national question, I think the Bank of England are more 
able ; but perhaps I may illustrate it by the city of Norwich, in the bank in 
which place I am particularly interested. If there be a high price of corn in 
Norfolk, and an active state of manufacture of that town, the circulation of 
our bank will, of course increase; being limited by law to a certain amount, 
for what is required beyond that, we have to apply to the Bank of England. 
Now, it may be very needful for that particular district of country to have such 
relief from the Bank of England, but still it must come under the control of 
the Court as a whole, looking at it in a national point of view; and it does 
appear to me more reasonable, taking it as a whole, looking at the country 
bankers as an aggregate, that their circulation should be regulated to a certain 
extent by the position of things nationally, rather than that every country 
banker should be able to issue just as many notes as his own particular district 
requires, without such national control. 

1684. Confining the question, as you propose, to the case of Norwich, do 
you think it right that the farmers, or merchants, or persons carrying on busi- 
ness in Norwich should have their property limited in price and value by any 
restriction of the accommodation which otherwise would be given to them ?— 
My apprehension is, that the transactions of the city of Norwich ought to 
come under the general control of the currency, nationally speaking, as a whole. 
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Refusal of Discount in April and October, 1847. 


1731. Within your experience could good bills always find the means of . 
discount during the pressure in April and in October 1847 1a Sas 
pressures there were certain days on which it was impossible to get bills dis- 
counted, and the holders of such bills were compelled to take the consequences 
of not getting them discounted. 

1732. If that state of things were to last, could the trade of this country 
be carried on ?—Certainly not; and for every day that it does last it does an 
infinity of harm. 

1733. Did bankers’ bills increase materially during the period of pressure ? 
—Not very materially. 

1734, Was there a positive dearth of bank notes?—Never a scarcity of 
bank notes; but the difficulty was to get hold of them. 

1735. To what do you attribute that difficulty ?—In a large degree to the 
alarm arising from the restrictive character of the Act of 1844. 

1736. Under the circumstances in which we were placed in 1847, would 
you say that to three-fourths of the community there was a positive dearth 
of bank notes?—It is impossible to answer as to the proportions of the com- 
munity, because of the large proportion that never touch a bank note at all, 
whose transactions are only in coin. 

1737. But practically there was a lamentable dearth of the legal tender? — 
There was a superabundance of it, but it could not be had because of this 
panic and alarm, arising from the restrictive character of the Act. May I 
state why I know it to be so: at that time we had a circulating medium of 
£20,800,000, and yet there was great difficulty in knowing where to get 
£1,000; our circulating medium now is about £18,000,000, and a little more, 
and now we have a superabundance in every hole and corner, and we do not 
know how to use it, the alarm having ceased. 


Fluctuations in the Rate of Interest. 


1801. Are you at all aware to what extent the rate of discount in certain 
cases was increased ; how high it ever went in the case of respectable houses 
in the last autumn ?—It is a question not very easy to answer; I do not think 
the value of money rose beyond 10 per cent., but there were transactions in 
which much more interest was charged, but it would not be fair to refer those 
circumstances solely to the increase in the value of money; for instance, I may 
have had a bill of exchange offered me to discount, having five days to run, 
that five days may have gone over a particular point, and I would not part 
with my cheque, even for five days, without I got a profit upon it; that profit, 
however small, made a very high rate of interest for five days; it was not 
because the value of money was generally increased, but it was for a specific 
five days that was to be got over. 

1802. Then would you say that the present system does not tend to pro- 
duce a very uniform value of money ?—Certainly not; the system under the 
Act of 1844 tends to greater variations in the rate of interest than if we had 
no such Act, 

1803. You have stated that you approved of the management of the Bank 
before 1844; before that time they very seldom lowered their rate of discount 
below 4 per cent.; would you say that that was a prudent system ?—My appre- 
hension is, that it was a more judicious course never to lower below 4 per 
cent., but I give this opinion with deference; it is right that the Committee 
should know that it is a matter upon which I personally am interested; but 
my apprehension is, that it would be better for the Bank never to go below 
4 per cent, 
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1804. If you have a great deal of interest upon this subject you have also 
a great deal of knowledge ?—I have some knowledge. ‘ 

1805. If the Bank is to have a minimum rate of discount, do you think it 
ought to have also a maximum rate of discount ?—I rather lean to the negative 
upon the raising side. > 

1806. Do you think that the repeal of the Usury Laws has operated, takin 
all circumstances into consideration, for the benefit of traders large and small 
—I have no doubt that the relaxation of the Usury Laws has operated bene- 
ficially to the trade of this country. 

1807. You never knew the rate of interest so high as during the late pres- 
sure ?—I never did; I never knew it so high as in the autumn of 1847. 

1808, And you never knew the pressure so great ?—No. 

1809. Both those circumstances would = materially aggravate the pres- 
sure in trade?—Clearly; they affect the ing community very decidedly ; 
injuriously. 


House or Commons, 29th February, 1848, 


John Horsley Palmer, Esq., Examined. 
1937. Chairman.] You are in the direction of the Bank of England?— 


am. 

1938. Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee what you 
consider to have been the state of trade at the commencement of 1847?—I 
think it was in a very good state. 

1939. You think, generally speaking, trade was in a wholesome state ?— 
Yes, I do. 

1940. What is the state of the commercial classes now ?—Generally 


me there is a great destruction of credit, and very considerable distress 


even still, I believe, exists in the manufacturing districts ; prices are very low, 
and great losses attend all importations, 


His objections to the Bank Act. 


1945. What is your opinion of the working of the Act of 1844?—I have 
not objected to the principle of that Act of forming the issue of notes upon 
£14,000,000 of securities, and the remainder upon gold and silver ; but while 
entertaining an opinion in favour of that part of the Act, I have not been able 
to perceive the advantage of the separation of the accounts in the forms 
sep and of their weekly publication. The latter, I believe, proved 

ecidedly prejudicial during the year 1847, when the reserve in the banking 
department was greatly reduced. It further appears to me that other objec- 
tions to the working of the Act were exhibited upon two different occasions 
during the past year; the first in April, when the reserve in the banking de- 
partment was reduced from £5,600,000 to £3,000,000, which imposed upon 
the Bank the necessity of enforcing contraction, thereby endangering com- 
mercial credit, which might have been avoided, had the power of extending 
the issue at an advanced rate of interest beyond the £14,000,000 upon 
securities (if required) then existed; the bullion in the issue department, 
having been £9,300,000, and the foreign exchanges having shortly afterwards 
turned in favour of this country. The second period, which is the more 
material of the two, occurred in October last, during a time of great commer- 
cial distress, consequent upon the extensive failures which had occurred in 
August and the succeeding months ; the general discredit then prevailing had 
been the cause of an abstraction of at least £5,000,000 or £6,000,000 of the 
circulating medium of coin and notes, to replace which, and to uphold the 
credit of solvent houses, a demand was made upon the Bank to an extent 
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which reduced the reserve, towards the end of October, to about £2,000,000, 
including London and the branches, by which the demand continuing without 
the power of extension beyond £14,000,000 upon securities, the Bank itself 
was a in danger, and the commercial credit of the whole country nearly 


yzed ; both which would have been obviated had the power of extension 
ond £14,000,000 then existed on the part of the Bank, and which, if 
required, could have been acted upon without advancing the rate of interest in 
the then state of the foreign exc’ 3 deprived of that power, the Bank 
endeavoured to check the growing demand by advancing the rate of interest 
in September and October to 53, 6, 7, and even 9 per cent. per annum, but 
which tended to an increase of the demand instead of a diminution, while it 
aggravated the distress in the manufacturing districts during a period when 
the foreign exchanges were in favour of the country, and when it was reason- 
able to expect a moderate rate of interest instead of the high rates then charged 
by the Bank, which governed the extravagant rates demanded in the money- 
market; such has been the prominent objections to the working of the Act 
during the past year. It may further be submitted whether the management 
of the banking department by repeated fluctuations in the rate of interest, 
particularly in the years 1844, 1845, and 1846, thereby attempting to act upon 
the same principle which governs all private banking establishments, is not 
prejudicial to the public interest, and without benefit te the Bank. The last 
objection I have to offer to the Act is the limitation of the quantity of silver 
bullion permitted to be held in the issue department; seeing that silver is 
equally available with gold for foreign payment, a portion of that restriction 
might with perfect safety be withdrawn, and thereby greater facilities afforded 
in meeting an unfavourable foreign exchange. 


Description of the system of management of the Bank adopted by the 
Directors. 


1977. Chairman. | From your experience of the constitution of the Bank, 
do you think that it is capable of improvement ?—I do not see in what form 
an improvement could be effected. 

1978. You think that its present constitution is as good as it is possible to 
be ?—That is my opinion. 

1979. You think it commands the confidence of the commercial body ?— 
Yes, I think so. 

1980. What power have the Governor and the Deputy-governor practically ? 
—They have no power beyond that of —_ from week to week between the 
court days; on certain occasions there is a discretion exercised by them, which 
being reported at the ensuing court-day, is either confirmed or disapproved, 
as the case may be. 

1981. What is the Treasury Committee at the Bank ?—It consists of all 
gentlemen who have passed through the office of Governor, with, generally 
speaking, one other individual, who is considered the next to be recommended 
to succeed the Deputy-governor. 

1982, The body of directors meet once a week ?—Yes. 

1983. What is the distinction between the Treasury Committee and the 
general body of directors ?—There is no other distinction but this; the former 
is the senior committee of the house. 

1984. Is there any distinction in point of management ?—They have no 
power of managing but through the Court; they may recommend measures to 
the Court, but they have no power of action; they have upon one or two occas 
sions, within my recollection, taken a psec sees | upon themselves in adopting 
measures which have been afterwards sanctioned by the Court; upon a great 
emergency, in the year 1832, before I left the chair, and before the adverse 
foreign exchange terminated, I think the committee authorized a negociation 
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upon Paris, and the transmission of about £1,000,000 of silver, which I do 
not think, as far as my memory serves me, came before the Court until after 
the negociation had been concluded ; I think again, in 1836 or 1837, through 
the medium of the committee, private credit was used upon Paris through 
some merchant’s house in London, either Rothschild’s or some other house. 

1985. Are the committee of the treasury in constant sitting ?—They sit 
only once a week, unless specially called together by the Governor. 

1986. Are they in the habit of being called together ?—Not often. 

1987. During the difficulties of the last year, were they in constant sitting? 
—No; they may have been called together three or four times upon some 
special application for assistance; when the Governor and Deputy-governor 
took upon themselves the responsibility of granting that assistance, they after- 
wards obtained the concurrence of the committee of the treasury and the Court 
of Directors. 

1988. Then, from one week to the other, the whole discretion rests upon 
the Governor and the Deputy-governor ?—It does, unless matters arising are of 
sufficient importance to lead the Governor to call a committee of the treasury 
together. 

1989. Which it appears he rarely does ?—He has done so during the last 
period of difficulty. 

1990, But it is not a usual transaction ?—It is not the general course. 

199]. Consequently, generally speaking, it rests upon the discretion of the 
Governor and the Deputy-governor?—The Governor and Deputy-governor 
seldom, if ever, take upon themselves the power of acting without the concurrence 
of the committee of the treasury, though there have been occasions where they 
have so acted in advancing the rate of interest; during the last period of dis- 
tress, they have advanced the rate upon one or two occasions without the im- 
mediate concurrence of the committee of the treasury or of the Court at the 
moment, but it was only for a few days. 

1992. Are the Committee to understand that the Governor and Deputy- 
governor, without communication with either the committee of the treasury or 
the Court of Directors, have the power of advancing the rate of interest ?— 
They have from court-day to court-day, under special circumstances. 

1993, Subject to the approbation afterwards of the Court ?— Certainly. 

1994. Practically, are the Governor and Deputy-governor in the habit of 
frequently communicating with the members of the committee of the treasury? 
—Yes. 

1995. Mr. Glyn.] Then everything is finally determined by the Court 
itself ?—Yes; except between the court-days. 

1996. The action of the Governor and Deputy-governor is brought before 
the Court on the next court-day ?—Yés. 

. bara And the Court either confirm or negative what has been done ?— 
ey do. 

* 998. Then the whole control, in fact, is with the Court of Directors ?— 

e 


8. 

1999. Mr. Alderman Thompson.] And the Governor and Deputy-governor 
have an opportunity of almost daily communications with the members of the 
committee of the treasury and the members of the Court ?—Certainly. 

2000. Is it not the practice of almost every dircctor, if he is in London, to 


he in the Bank of England during some portion of the day?—Generally 
“— it is so. 


2001. You have described the functions of the committee of the treasury, 
is not the Bank managed in its several departments, with reference to details, 
by committees formed of members of the Court of Directors, and are not the 
proceedings of the committees ey to the Court of Directors, who hold 
their meetings weekly, for approval ?—I think the proceedings of the com- 
mittees of detail are not reported every week. 
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2002. In the Bank of England, as in other great establishments, the busi- 
ness is divided into departments, there is a chairman for each department, and 
a certain number of Directors, who are appointed to co-operate with him in 
the supervision of the particular department as often as occasion arises, when 
the chairman directs the committee to be summoned, and the business done 
by that committee is reported at the next meeting ?—If there is any important 
business upon which the proceedings of the committee require to be confirmed, 
it is reported; but if very trifling, it is not reported. 

2003. Every act of the Governor, or the committee of the directors, is 
reported to the general Court, at the next meeting?—Certainly, if deemed 
important. 

2004. And you consider, therefore, that the act of the Governor and the 
Deputy-governor is the act of the Court of Directors ?—Certainly. 

2005. Do you think that in a time of pressure and panic, it is a protection 
to the Bank of England to be able to raise to a great extent, say to 8 or 9 per 
cent., the rate of interest ?—I think that it is extremely prejudicial to com- 
merce, and that it.is totally uncalled for when the exchanges are in favour of 
this es which they must be at those times of commercial pressure. 

2006, From that answer are the Committee to collect that you thought 
it unnecessary to raise the rate of interest in October last to 8 per cent. ?— 
Certainly. 


Regulation of the Foreign Exchanges. 


2023. Chairman.] Are you in favour of the Bank of England holding foreign 
stocks ?—Except that there is greater risk of fluctuation in foreign stocks, a 
benefit would be derived from the Bank holding foreign stocks and making 
~— err by selling them, instead of sending over bullion. 

4. Bu 


t the times when the Bank would want to make those stocks 
available might be times when there was a fall in the value of those foreign 
stocks ?—That is my great objection to the Bank holding fureign stocks; the 
want of security in them. 

2047. Mr. Wilson.] With regard to the negociation which you suggest of 
the Bank of England holding foreign securities, and the facility that that would 
afford for making foreign payments by arrangements with banks on the con- 
tinent, are you not of opinion that that is partly done now by the exchange 
merchants, who are constantly upon the alert to see how they can purchase 
securities under favourable circumstances, and do you think that the Bank of 
England could do that better than exchange merchants, who devote their whole 
attention to it?—I never meant to suggest the propriety of the Bank of Eng- 
land holding foreign securities; that is not a measure that I should advocate, 
unless the credit of all banks were equal. 


The Bank Act of 1844 the Cause of the Crisis. 


2055. I understand you to say that the evils from which we suffered last 
year were mainly attributable to the export of bullion for the payment of corn? 
—I do not believe that any evil would have been suffered last year, for the 
exchanges turned at the end of April, if it had not been for the provisions 
of the y of 1844; I believe, but for that, no evil whatever would bave been 
sustained by commerce. 

2056. Then you attribute all the evils to the Act of 1844 ?—I attribute them 
to the provisions of that Act which prevented our gaining time to meet the 
desiied. 

2079. Do you think that there would have been any run upon the Bank 
if the banking department had stopped?—It is very improbable that the 
Seek nena should have stopped; there are some deposits with the 
Bank which cannot be reduced ; the deposits that I refer to are the deposits of 
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the Exchequer, private deposits, and bank-post bills; so long as the credit of 
the Bank is preserved, none of these deposits are likely to be materially affected, 
and they constitute the largest portion of the Bank deposits. 

2086. With reference to the letter that the Government issued to the Bank, 
are you of opinion that it was issued early enough ?—No. 

2081, At what time, in your opinion, ought that letter to have been issued?— 
The great objection I have to the Act is to the restrictive clause existing at 
any time. 

¥ 9082. You would entirely throw that clause aside ?—Yes, subject to the 
control of Parliament. 

2083. But, under the Act, do you think that they could have relaxed the 
rule more safely than as it was relaxed ?—There would have been no occasion 
to relax the Act if the restriction had not existed; in fact the Bank never ex- 
ceeded the reserve; it was the apprehension on the part of the public of a 
limitation of the power of the Bank that created the alarm itself. 


Convertible Securities held by the Bank. 


Mr. Palmer thinks that Exchequer bills are a better security to hold than 
Consols. He says, “I have always found, as far as my observation extended, 
that it was better to hold a certain amount of Exchequer bills in preference to 
holding stock; but that is not the opinion of the Court generally; they con- 
sider it preferable to hold stock rather than Exchequer bills.” 


Rate of Interest. 


2102. In the practical operations of the Bank, do you think it undesirable 
to vary frequently the rate of interest?—I think the rate of interest should 
never go below a certain point, 4 per cent. 


Effect of the Bank screw on Commerce. 


2116. Mr. Cayley.] The capital we get back upon the rectification of the 
exchanges affords no compensation for the capital which the country loses 
during the operation? —None; you have the strongest instance of that in the . 
months of April and October of last year; in the month of April, in conse- 
quence of the stringent measures of the Bank, a million and a half of bullion 
was forced into the country from credit or capital, within a month or six 
weeks; in October, from the ‘violence of the contraction in November and 
December ; and what is now evidenced in India is the effect of that discredit, 
and of capital being forced into the country; the East India Company are now 
bringing £1,000,000 of silver from India, which, I believe, is intimately con- 
nected with the depressed state of trade between India and England. 

2117. And the pressure produces forced sales?—It stops credit, and the 
British merchant sells his goods for the purpose of carrying on his payments, 
and brings back his capital at an earlier period than it would come in the 
ordinary course of trade. 


The Danger of the Bank in October. 


2122. Mr. Spooner.] Was any intimation given to the Bank on the part of 
bankers having deposits in their hands in the month of October, that if the 
pressure continued, those deposits would be required ?—Not that I am aware 
of, but the balancés would probably have been required to a certain extent. 

2123. At that time the reserve in the hands of the Bank was reduced to 
somewhere about £1,200,000?—Before the Government letter came down we 
had notes and coin together amounting to £2,000,000 in London and the 


country. 
3134, I think the private deposits of that time amounted to £5,000,000 
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or £6,000,000?—On the 23rd of October the private deposits were nine 
millions and a half. 

2125. At that time what was the reserve of notes and bullion in the hands 
of the Bank ?—Two millions. 

2126. Can you state what was the amount of bankers’ balances at that 
time ?—One million six hundred thousand pounds. 

2127. In that state of the reserve and deposits, do you still hold the 
opinion that there was no danger of the deposits being so drawn out of the 
Bank as to absorb all the notes and all the bullion which they had in their 
hands ?—The reserve in London would not exceed £1,000,000; therefore I 
conceive that it was quite practicable for the bankers alone to have drawn out 
that reserve. 

2128. Supposing notes came in to you for payment, after that you must 
have gone with those notes to the Bank of Issue?—We should have gone to 
the stock market, and endeavoured tu have sold stock at all hazards. 

2129. Do you think that under those circumstanees any parties would have 
been found to purchase the stock ?—My own opinion is that we should never 
have succeeded in selling it; but I believe the Governor of the Bank is of a 
different opinion; he is of opinion that we might have effected a sale. The 

uestion has been put to me in another place, whether I thought it practicable 
that £2,000,000 could have been sold at that time, and to that question I 
gave an answer, that I thought it could not, but that is a matter of opinion. 

2130. If you had failed in your attempt to sell, what would have been the 
result ?—If we could have effected a sale at all, the effect would have been a 
fall of stock to 60 or 65. 

2131. But with regard to the other alternative, if you could not have 
effected a sale, what would have been the result ?—The result would have been 
that we should have had no notes in the banking department. 

2132. Mr. Glyn.] Do not you think that, considering the relative position 
of the private banks of London and the Bank of England, the private banks 
had a right to expect that if the pressure from the country had continued, and 
they had been borne upon by their country connexions, the Bank of England 
would have been in a situation to have given them the accommodation of dis- 
counts which they received in 1825 ?—Certainly. 

2133. But the Bank was not in that situation in 1847 ?—It was not. 

2134. Mr. Hume.] Was it the operation of the Act of 1844 which prevented 
the Bank being in that situation ?—Certainly. 


As to a Double Standard. 

2139. Mr. Spooner.| What is your opinion of the propriety of making 
silver a joint standard se gold 2 That is a very large codon? t do not see 
the benefit of it; I think the end would be answered if the Bank were allowed 
to keep a certain quantity of silver for foreign payments, and if that is made 


available at ordinary periods, I think it saves the gold, and so far will approxi- 
mate to a double standard, 


House or Commons, Marcu 3rd, 1848. 


Robert C. L. Bevan, Esq., Examined. 
2239. Chairman.| You are a banker in London?—I am. 
2240. How long have you been in business ?—Twenty years. 
2241. Do you recollect the difficulty that took ; a in February, 1846, in 
consequence of the payments by the railways ?—I do. 
2242. Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee what the 
facts were at that time ?—Great apprehension took place lést there should not 
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be found sufficient money to pay the railway deposits with the Bank of Eng- 
land that were known to be so largely due; ithe did seem to be a great 
difficulty ; and we wondered very much why some measure was not taken to 
give relief at the time, and at last it was so done; and then the whole thing 
went off very quietly and easily. 

2243. To what do you attribute the difficulty at that time ?—The know- 
ledge that the Bank could not exceed a certain amount; that it is tied down 
by certain restrictions under the Act of 1844. 

2249. With respect to the difficulties of 1847, to what do you attribute 
those difficulties?—I should say partly to over-trading, and partly to the 
knowledge of the limit that was imposed upon the Bank. 


Conduct of the Government. 


2271. Chairman.] Do you consider that it would have been safe, on the 
part of the Government, to have issued the letter before they did?—I think it 
would have been better if they had issued it a fortnight sooner; but if the 
Government had not given such decided negatives as they did to parties seeking 
for relaxation of the limit, but had rather given the public to understand that, 
in case of sufficient emergency, they would not shrink from the responsibility 
of suspending the Act, I think it is most probable they would not have been 
obliged to do so at last. 

72. Are -you of opinion that the publication of the Bank accounts had 
any bad effect during the difficulties?—It is impossible to tell how far the 
public would have supposed that there was something worse, if they had not 
seen the real state of the case; yet they could hardly have expected anything 
much worse. 

2273. Have you formed any opinion as to whether any change should be 
made with reference to the publication of the accounts ?—I should not wish a 
change to be made in that. 


Objection to the mode of choosing the Bank Directors. 


2289. Chairman.] Would you consider that any alteration in the constitu- 
tion and management of the Bank would be advantageous ?—Yes, I think 
there should be some alteration. 

2290. In what way ?—I think that it is an evil that they should be solely 
chosen from one class of persons, viz., the largest and most extensive mer- 
chants of London ; a class who, of all others, are most liable to get into mis- 
fortune. In the twenty years that I have been in business, very many of the 
largest merchants have failed: very many of those who were the principal 
merchants twenty years ago, have either failed or dwindled away now. 
Whereas, if you take the ten principal traders, or the ten principal bankers, or 
perhaps the ten principal shopkeepers in London, twenty years ago, you will 
find that they still remain. I scarcely know an instance of a principal banker, 
who was so twenty years ago, that has not held his position. Therefore, I 
think it a mistake that all the Bank Directors should be chosen from this one 
elass of men. I believe they choose the best men they can get, because they 
choose the principal merchants; but the majority of them have one in- 
terest, which is, to make money cheap, and to do the best they can for the 
proprietors of Bank stock. 


The Country Banks and the Bank Act. 
2294. As to the circulation of the country banks, what is your opinion of 
the operation of the Act of 1844 on that point; has it worked well?—I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with country banking to give evidence upon that 


point. 
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2295. Do your correspondents issue notes ?—Some of them do, and some 
of them do not. . 

2296. Have you any means of forming a judgment whether the Act of 
1844 has produced prudence in their transactions 7—We have never seen any 
imprudence on the part of any of our country banks. 

2297. You have no means of forming an opinion upon that point ?—No. 

2298. Have many of them complained of the operation of the Act upon 
them ?—I think some of them have tried to evade it, by issuing short-dated 
bills to take the place of notes. 

2299. Do you suppose that has gone to any extent?—One or two have 
done it rather largely, but not many. 


Rate of Interest. 


2332. Mr. Alderman Thompson.] Is not it an advantage to a banker to 
keep the rate of interest as high as he can?—The prevalence of an exor- 
bitant rate of interest is not for his ultimate advantage, because that which 
injures trade injures him eventually, though, of course, he keeps his charges 
for discount as high as the market will justify. 


Privileges of the Bank of England should be maintained. 


2411. Mr. Hume.] What, in your opinion, would be the effect, if the pri- 
vileges which the Bank of England now enjoy were removed, and other bank- 
ing establishments were allowed to act in London as they do in Edinburgh, 
without there being any peculiar privilege or monopoly whatever ?—I think it 
would be a very dangerous experiment. 

2412. Do you think it would be dangerous to abolish the privileges of the 
monopoly which the Bank of England enjoys with respect to circulation and 
other matters, by having their notes a legal tender, and having certain exclu- 
sive privileges within a circuit of so many miles ?—I think it would be a great 
pity to introduce any parties upon the same footing as the Bank of England 
is; I think that it is best as it is, with respect to the Bank of England being 
our one great national bank. 

2413. The monopoly they have, you think, should continue ?—Yes. 

2414. Although you admit that they have the power of raising or lowering 
the value : property as they may think proper to advertise their rate of dis- 
counts ?—Yes. 


Joshua Bates, Esq., Examined. 


2448. Chairman.] You are a partner in the house of Barings?—I am. 
2449. How long have you been in business in London ?—About thirty 


ears. 

2450. ‘Will you have the goodness to tell the Committee what you con- 
sider the state of trade was in 1846?—The state of trade generally was very 
one poe very active; everything was selling, and merchants were making 

rofits. 

2451. What do you consider to be the present state of things in the City ? 
—Quite the reverse from what it was in 1846. 

2452. During your recollection of business, have you ever seen a time 
when trade has been in a worse condition than it has been during the present 
year ?—Never; nor do I recollect that I ever saw a time when the prospects 
were so alarming as at present. 

2453. Do you remember any time in which the commercial interest has 
— through more difficulties than it has done during the last year ?— 

No; Edo not recollect anything to be compared to it; I was here in 1825, 
but I was not sufficiently engaged in business to be able to judge, 
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Cause of the Crisis in April. 

2463. Will you ‘have the goodness to state what you consider to have 
been the immediate cause of the difficulties in April, 1847?—The panic of 
April, I conceive, was brought on by the Bank being called upon to advance 
heavily on deficiency bills; the Bank authorities could have done this without 
producing a panic, but for the necessity of publication, which would have 
shown the reserve of notes to be almost nothing; that is my view of it; I 
cannot say that I am correct; but it is believed that their loans would have 
come in, in the course of two or three days; and, after all, the advances to the 
Government do not go out of the Bank, at least not immediately; all would 
have gone right but for the necessity of publication; the Bank was thus eom- 
pelled to borrow on the Stock Exchange, and stop suddenly its advances on 
securities ; this gave the first general intimation to the commercial community 
of the altered power of the Bank, and the panic ensued; it would have been 
entirely prevented, however, had the Chancellor of the Exchequer allowed the 
contractors of the loan the usual privilege of paying up under discount; this 
he emphatically refused, saying, “that he only wanted the loan as the instal- 
ments fell due.” 

2464. How would that have obviated the difficulty?—Of course, when 
persons take a loan, they prepare for it by selling stock; if they had been 
allowed to pay up on discount, they would only have had to deliver stock, and 
to eet the money; it would have gone directly into the Treasury as fast as it 
could be turned over, and there would have been no want of funds on the 
part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Causes of the Commercial Distress of 1847. 


2467. To what causes do you attribute the difficulties of the country in 
1847 ?—I think it was a combination of causes; the alterations in the tariff, 
allowing the importation of so many articles free of duty, acted upon by an 
immense internal expenditure, stimulating importations, to which may be added 
the failure of the potato crop in Ireland; these were all aggravated by the 
stringent clauses of the Bank charter. 

2468. Do you believe, then, that if there had been no failure of the potato 
crop in Ireland, still the year 1847 would have been a year of difficulty?—I do 
not think it would; if the corn law had been in force, I do not see how it 
could have occurred; because, however great the internal expenditure stimu- 
lating consumption, if it was in home-grown corn the price would rise, and the 
country would receive all the advantage; but when it goes to foreigners, it 
entirely alters the case. 

2469. Do you consider that even if the harvest of 1846 had been a good 
hatvest, yet if the commercial policy had been followed which has been fol- 
lowed, and the corn laws had been repealed, the country would have expe- 
rienced difficulty?—I think it would; I have no doubt of that; I always 
considered that the great alterations made in the tariff must lead to a com- 
mercial convulsion sooner or later; but it has been hastened certainly by the 
failure of the potato crop, and by the enormous internal expenditure. 

2470. Do you attribute much of the difficulties to the railway expenditure? 
—Undoubtedly, to the railway expenditure, acting upon the free importation of 
various articles. 

2471. How has that acted so as to produce any of the difficulties of 1847? 
—It has acted to augment the importations, and thus, by affecting the balance 
of trade, it has caused the exportation of gold, the contraction of the currency, 
and all the distress which has followed. y 

2472. It has, in your opinion, aggravated the evil which would otherwise 
have arisen from the tariff being reduced ?—It has accelerated it; it has pro- 
duced that in 1847 which would have come gradually perhaps in 1849, 
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2473. You have stated that you thought that the operation of the Act of 
1844 has aggravated the difficulties; will you have the goodness to point out 
to the Committee in what way it has acted ?—It has acted in this way; I think 
the commercial public were not aware, although perhaps they should have 
been, that the power of the Bank by this Act was very much reduced; and as 
I remarked in a previous answer, it was not till April, 1847, that there was 
what I should call public notice that the power of the Bank was limited; the 
public had never seen anything like the Bank going to borrow, and then every 
one said, “ The Bank has no power,” and began to examine more closely, and 
fright ensued; but it was very soon allayed then, because there was no real 
cause of panic at that time. 

2474. Do you believe that the pressure in April, 1847, would have arisen, 
supposing that the Act of 1844 had not been in operation ?—It would not, in 
my opinion, have arisen but for the publication clause; the Bank would have 
given accommodation without any difficulty. 

2475. You are against the publication of the accounts of the Bank ?—I 
think that in the present form it operates injuriously. 

2476. You think it is injurious to the general interests of trade ?—I think 
that those out of doors draw improper inferences from it; that the publication 
might, for example, show a very small amount of notes in the reserve, while 
the directors of the Bank might be quite certain that there was enough. 

2477. Then would you have no publication of the accounts of the Bank? — 
I suppose now the public have become used to it; it is necessary to have some 
publication; but I think that once in three months is enough. 


Causes of the Failures in the Corn Trade, &c. 


2482. A great number of mercantile houses failed, but solvent houses that 
continued their business experienced very great losses did they not ?—Un- 
doubtedly, there have been very great losses to those who have not failed, but 
to many of those who have failed the losses were very great; I think you may 
classify the failures. 

2483. In what way ?—I think there were some who ought to have failed, 
and some who were ruined by Act of Parliament, and some who failed by 
reason of the crisis, 

2484. Those who ought to have failed, had over-traded beyond their 
means ?—Yes, they had not sufficient means ; and that will be the case always, 
to a certain extent, in every a 

2485. What do you mean by faili 


ng by Act of Parliament ?—I refer to 
those who had sugar estates; they were ruined by the Sugar Bill. 

2486. You mean by the change of the law with regard to the introduction 
of sugar ?—Yes; then the people engaged in the importation of corn were 
ruined by Government, I think ; in the first place, in 1845, when there was a 
want of corn, it was ordered ay to be bought; there was no delusion any- 


where, and a small quantity sufficed ; but in 1846, the Government, no dou 
from the best motive. thought it was improper to interfere with commerce, 
and in order not to interfere with it, they ruined it ; they bought here, which 
raised the prices very much; they bought secretly, I suppose ; the corn-factors, 
taking this for a natural demand, sent orders in every direction and when they 
t their corn over they found that they were selling in competition with the 
Cantons, and the very high prices were in part produced by the Govern- 
ment purchases. I examined several of the corn-factors’ estates, and they did 
not appear to me to have over-traded. I know two, more particularly, where 
there was a capital of £60,000, and it did not appear that they had bought 
more than £120,000 or £130,000 of corn; they were utterly ruined from the 
importation being so great ; in consequence of the exaggerated notion of the 
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want there was for corn here ; and the raising of the prices by the Government 
purchasing at home, contributed very much to delude the corn-dealers; but I 
think, in general, with reference to the bankruptcies, it will be found on ex- 
amination that the dividends are much greater than usual, and there are fewer 
instances of dishonourable conduct, and that most of the bankrupts have 
wound up their estates under inspection, which shows what the commercial 
community think of them; and I think it is creditable to them that the 
dividends are so large, many paying in full. 

2487. Do you consider that there was any considerable over-trading in the 
year 1846?—That the country over-traded is very clear, but that commercial 
men individually over-traded would seem not to be the case, for there was no 
very large stock of goods on hand; on the contrary, the stock of goods was 
rather small, and I suppose over-trading means getting more goods than one 
can sell; on the contrary, everything sold very briskly. 

2488. Will you state what you mean by the country over-trading ?—A 
large amount of goods was brought into this country, which the great 
internal expenditure enabled this country to consume; and, in order to pa 
for those goods abroad, a large exportation of gold was required; what I 
mean to say is, that there was more brought into the country than the country 
could conveniently pay for. 

2489. What do you consider to be the prospects of trade for the year 
— ?—I consider them to be very gloomy indeed in every way. 

2490. What do you consider the prospects of trade with America?—I am 
led to suppose that the Americans will take fewer goods this year than they 
took in the last year; indeed they are rather pinched for money there, owing 
to the Mexican war? 


As to the amount of Silver held by the Bank. 


2500. Chairman.| Will you have the goodness to state your opinion with 
regard to silver; do you think that any alteration should be made as to the 
amount of notes that may be issued on silver ?—I think that that should be 
left also to the discretion of the Directors of the Bank ; it works now very 
absurdly. ; 

2501. Will you point out how it works now !—Supposing to-day the Bank 
have its proportion of gold and silver, according to the Act, and somebody 
should call for 400,000 sovereigns, the Bank has to go out immediately and 
sell £100,000 of silver, to make itself right according to the law. 

2502. Mr. Alderman Thompson.] Or they must export bullion ?—Yes; 
you may export bullion if you like; but at any rate, you take in so many 
notes; therefore it counteracts the other part of the Act ; it reduces the notes 
instead of £400,000, by 500,000. 

2503. Chairman.] Do I understand you to say that you would make any 
alteration in regard to the convertibility of the note; do you mean that you 
would give silver instead of gold for the note?—By no means; the only con- 
venience is, that silver answers every purpose to supply foreign demand for 
coin that gold does; it is better, and therefore it matters not to the Bank 
whether it has a third or half in silver. 

2504. Without altering at all the convertibility of the note into gold, you 
would allow the Bank to keep either gold or silver in its coffers?—Yes; I 
would leave it to the discretion of the Directors. 

2505. How would you make the return in that case; would you make the 
return distinguishing gold and silver, or would you put them together?—I 
should put them together, for it is the same in fact ; and if you were to return 
them separately, and the gold were to run rather low, the public would per- 
haps take alarm. 
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Injurious effect of the Bank Act. 


2511. Mr. Alderman Thompson.] Is it your opinion that but for the re- 
strictive enactments in the Act of 1844, the Bank might have given all requi- 
site relief to the commercial interests in the year 1847, without occasioning 
that great alarm and that want of confidence and great scarcity of money 
which were experienced by the commercial community ?—I think they might; 
I think it will be seen that the exchanges, after the beginning of May, were 
such as would have restored confidence, but for the conviction on the minds 
of commercial men of the limited power of the Bank. 

2512. Do you think that the plan of raising the rate of discount, as the 
reserve in the banking department of the Bank of England decreases, is a 
certain and safe mode of protecting the amount of that reserve from further 
reduction?—I think not; 1 think there may be such distress as to compel 
-_ to pay even 50 per cent. for the sake of getting money to save their 
credit. 

2513. During the month of October, does not your experience enable you 
to say that the higher the rate of interest was raised, the ter hecame the 
discredit, panic, and alarm throughout the commercial world, and the greater 
the difficulty of procuring bank notes at any rate of interest ?—Certainly, it 
Was so. 

2514. Therefore, probably that is one reason why you think it unwise for 
the Bank of England to publish the weekly statements of the reserves on the 
banking account, because it may lead to the publishing of a small reserve, 
when the Directors themselves know that within a few days they will receive a 
considerable accession to that reserve by the repayment of temporary loans, 
and other means ?—Precisely. 


The Exchanges with America. 


2562. Mr Cayley.] Can you give the Committee any statement of the 
rates of exchange in London, ruling in New York, from January 5th to 29th 
October, 1847 ?—Here is a list of them. 


Rate oF ExcuancGeE at New York on London at the following periods, 1847. 


-. 1054 a’ 105% | May “6 -- 1063 a’ 1073 
.. 105% a’ 106 : ae . 1073 a’ 1074 
-- 106 a’ 106% | June fA -- 105% a’ 1064 
.. 1052 a’ 106 me -- 106 a’ 106} 
-- 105% a’ 106 | July = -» 106} a’ 1063 
«. 105% a’ 106 a -» 106} a’ 1064 
-. 105 a? 106 ae -» 1054 a’ 106} 
-» 105 a’ 105} | August sia -- 106 a’ 1063 
105 a’ 1054 ee -- 1063 a’ 1064 
-- 104 a’ 1043 ai -. 106 a’ 106% 
.. 13440’ 105 | Sept. ce -- 1083 a’ 109 
.. 104% a’ 105 _ -. 108% a’ 109 
- 105 a? 1053 | October 6 .. -- 109 a’ 1093 
-. 1054 a’ 106 - «. 109 a’ 1094 
.. 1062 | - -- 109 a’ 1094 


2563. At what rate of exchange in New York is there a profit upon the 
— of gold from this country ?—The exchange at 106% is at par, taking 
ordinary —_ 

2564. And the other way, sovereigns from New York at 1094, bills at 60 
days’ sight in both cases ?— 





[The Witness delivered in the Paper, which is as follows :] 
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Sovereigns, from London to New York, average weight, 5 dwts. 2{ grs., 
sold at 94 6-10ths cents. per dwt. To cover cost, charges, and loss of interest, 
remittances must be made from New York at an exchange under 106%, at 
60 days’ sight. 

Sovereigns, from New York to London. To cover ‘costs and ‘c 8 
bills must be drawn at New York on London above 1094, at 60 days’ sight. 

Estimating gold at the Mint price here (77/103), and silver at 5/. 

Par with Paris, in gold, is 25.22; and im silver, 25.57. 

Par with pe bet 13.104, 


Proposed Regulation of the Foreign Exchanges. 


2572. Mr. Cayley.] Has it ever occurred to you whether there might be 
any substitute for the export of gold in settling the balance of trade? In 
answer to that question I have some observations which were put down last 
April, and which I have brought here to refresh my memory. I should say in 
answer to that, that the operations of commerce, both foreign and domestic, 
naturally regulate themselves, and it seems best to let them alone; if there is 
a redundant currency in any country, prices naturally rise, sooner or later, 
beyond the level of other markets ; importation is encouraged and exportation 
is checked; thereby the balance of trade becomes unfavourable, gold goes out, 
the currency is contracted; prices fall, whereby importation is checked and 
exports are promoted; this seems all natural, and I see no reason to interfere 
with it by any legislative enactment ; but when crops fail in a moment of quiet 
in commercial affairs, when the stocks of goods are small, indicating that prices 
had not been acted upon by the redundant currency, so as to stimulate imports 
too far, the balance of trade is disturbed by the want of corn, which want re- 
quires to be on. ns as quickly as possible ; therefore gold must go to’pay for 
it, the currency becomes contracted, and prices fall. This was not desirable in 
April last with re to the particular import, that was the cause of the diffi- 
culty; we wanted corn as quickly as} possible, and as we could not force sud- 
denly on foreigners more goods than their markets have been accustomed to 
take, payment must be made in gold, and by this visitation of Providence, the 
currency becomes contracted, prices of all commodities fall below the prices of 
other markets, and the very article of which we stood so much in need was 
forced into other markets; a considerable exportation of corn having taken 
place in the month of April last year, while it was very generally believed that 
we had not enough corn to last till harvest; it appears to me, therefore, that 
the failure of corn crops should be treated separately from the ordinary evolu- 
tions of commerce, that the same rule is not applicable to the operations of 
commerce in other merchandize and in corn. It is difficult to estimate the 
losses occasioned by a money crisis resulting from a failure of crop; but sup- 
posing that the amount of goods, raw and manufactured, on hand and in the 
course of manufacture, may be £100,000,000, and that imports are ordered 
upon the supposition that the state ef prices may be £30,000,000 more, you 
have £130,000,000 on which there may be a depreciation of at least 20 per 
cent., caused perhaps by the failure of corn to the extent of 5 or 7 millions. 

2579. Has it ever occurred to you, that there might be some operation of 
credit adopted, in order to assist us to settle the balance of trade?—In the 
case of a corn failure, it has struck me that there ought to be some power in 
the Government to create some sort of stock that might be sold abroad, which 
should be redeemable at the end of one, two, or three years; but then the 

uestion comes, supposing the next crop fails, what are you todo? But still 
think it is worth trying. 

2580. Would that have the effect of diminishing the export of gold?—That 
would check it altogether, if you could measure the amount of deficiency, and 
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say that it would require £5,000,000 or £6,000,000 to make it good, and 
create stock to meet that. 

2581. That would tend to diminish the evils to commerce, arising from the 
export of bullion?—If you could, by any process, throw that deficiency over 
two or three years, the commerce of the country would receive no check, it 
would go on as before. 

2614. Mr. Wilson.] You spoke about the creation of stock for the p 
of transmitting money abroad, in the event of an accidental drain of gold, or 
an accidental turn of exchanges caused by a bad harvest ; have you considered 
what the means would be of disposing of such securities in the market abroad 
at such a time?—I have considered that, and I think that the securities must 
bear such an interest as to tempt foreigners to take them? for instance, sup- 
posing the failure of the crop to require £4,000,000 or £5,000,000, in place 
of having the whole commerce of the country disturbed, let the Government 
create bonds payable in one, two, or three years, which should bear an in- 
terest of 7 per cent., if the common rate of interest in the foreign market is 6 
per cent., they should sell, and of course would correct the exchange to that 
extent. 

2615. Are you of opinion that at such a time, in the United States or in 
Russia, from which we import the chief part of our grain, the public would 
have a sufficient quantity of spare capital to invest in such bonds ?—It is only 
for a short time that you would want the money, and you must be willing to 
pay a high rate of interest for one, two, or three years, and you must fix such 
a rate of interest as to tempt people to take them; it is a sacrifice, but the 
sacrifice is very little compared with the sacrifice which would be made by 
disturbing all the relations of commerce. 

2616. Would you propose that they should be Government bonds ?—I 
think the Bank of England might issue them. 

2617. By what means would you propose that the public should purchase 
those bonds in order to get hold of the an 2—Parties importing corn would 
draw bills, and the party selling the bonds would buy their bills, and counter- 
act the effect of their drafts upon this. country, otherwise the bills are drawn 
there in such quantities as to lower the exchange, and cause people to send 
the gold out of this country. 

2618. The Government would incur a liability by issuing those bonds, but 
that liability would be, in fact, incurred on account of private individuals im- 
porting the grain; how would you arrange between the private individuals 
who import the grain and the Government who issue the bonds? — The 
Government would have nothing to do with those individuals; take New 
York for instance ; those individuals would go to New York to buy flour, and 
the Government agent would also go there to sell the bonds, and the Govern- 
ment would always keep the money. 

2619. How would that enable the public to pay for the grain that was 
imported,?—The parties importing that grain would first dispose of their bills; 
we will, for argument’s sake, suppose that those bills were bought by the 
agent of Government, and paid here when the grain is sold. 

2620. But some difficulty appears to exist as regards the settlement of it? 
—The way in which it could be managed would be this; I, as the agent of 
Government, would go to New York and borrow money, issue bonds to the 
extent of £5,000,000, and take bills on London to the extent of £5,000,000 
with that money, and a man who wanted to buy corn would go there and draw 
bills for £5,000,000, if those bills were paid which the corn represents, and I, 
as the Government agent, should get my money. 

2621. But the British importers are the parties who have to pay the money 
here?—Yes; but in two or three years more the Government will have to 
return it to meet the bonds at maturity, 
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2622. Am I to suppose that the Government are to give the importers of 
corn credit for two or three years?—No; the Government has nothing to do 
with them; the object is simply to settle the balance. 

2623. You must have some means of transferring the money from the 
Government here to the purchasers ?—That will be done in the ordinary evolu- 
tions of trade; the Government borrowing the amount they want, take bills; 
they perhaps take the very bills that are drawn for the corn, or at any rate 
they take that amount of bills on London; by taking that amount of bills they 
prevent the exchange going so low as to cause a large exportation of gold from 
this country. p 

2624. But how do you relieve the public who buy corn, by means of the 
Government issuing those bills ; supposing an individual sent an order to New 
York to purchase wheat, his purchase would cause bills to be drawn agai 
him from New York; is not the effect of drawing those bills upon this ex- 
on to make it profitable to send gold out of this country ?—Yes. 

2625. What you propose is, that the Government should send out Govern- 
ment bonds to New York, and sell them in the market, and take the bills 
which have been drawn against the corn ?—Yes, or take any other bills. 

2626. And thereby prevent the exchange falling ?—Yes. 

2627. If the Government take those bills, or whatever they take, those 
bills would be repaid at maturity?—Yes, and at maturity the Government 
would have the money here. 

2628. Then the icant would have the money in their Treasury, but 
individuals would still be obliged to pay their bills, and all the inconvenience 
which the trade suffers now, unless you were to suppose that this money were 
to be given out to the public, would still be suffered?—There would be no 
contraction; but if the gold went out, it would cause a contraction of the 
currency, and all the departments of trade would suffer; by paying gradually 
for the corn instead of paying all at once, you take off that pressure upon the 
currency. 

2699, The capital of the houses in London who had imported that corn, 
would be as much drawn upon in the one case as in the other ?—But the cur- 
rency of the country would not be contracted. 

2630. But the merchant who imported £20,000 worth of corn, would 
have to pay for it out of his capital that he usually employed in his own busi- 
ness ?—Yes, and he would sell his corn to meet the bills drawn upon him, 
and his capital would be returned to him for the bills. 

2631. If he sold his corn, the buyers must pay him, and it would come to 
the same thing ?—Precisely ; but the national payment is postponed, and the 
balance of trade is not affected, until the reimbursement of those bonds. 


Note.—-A Seconp SuppLEeMENT will be published next Month, com- ‘ 
pe the evidence, and containing statistical returns relating to the Bank of 
ngland referred to by several of the witnesses. The evidence to be published 
includes that of the Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England 
(Messrs. Morris and Prescott), Mr. Samuel Jones *Loyd, Mr. Tooke, Mr. 
Taylor, and Mr. Birkbeck. : 
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Continuation oF THE EVIDENCE iZaken before the Secret 
Committee of the House of Commons, appointed to inquire 
into the causes of the recent Commercial Distress ; and how 
far it has been affected by the laws for regulating the issue of 
Bank Notes payable on demand. 


House or Commons, 7th March, 1848, . 


JAMES MORRIS, Esq., Governor of the Bank of England, and 


HENRY JAMES PRESCOTT, Esq., Dep. Gov. of the Bank of England, 
Examined. 

2632. Chairman.|—(To Mr. Morris.) You are Governor of the Bank of 
England ?—I am. 

2633. How long have you been in the direction?—I have been in the 
direction since 1828. 

2634. (To Mr. Prescott.) You are Deputy Governor ?—Yes. 

2635. How long have you been in the direction?—I have been in the 
direction since 1835, 

2636. The more convenient course will be, that I shall put the questions 
to the Governor, and the Deputy Governor will consider the questions as 
equally put to himself; and if he has anything to add, or any difference of 
opinion to express, he will be good enough to state it. 


Assistance afforded by the Bank in 1847. 


The condition of the Bank at the time the Government Letter of 
25th October, 1847, was issued was this: money being extremely scarce, 
and the bankers and discount-brokers unable to give accommodation to 
their customers, every one wanting money applied to the Bank; there 
appeared to be an idea that the Bank was bound to provide the public with 
notes, without considering that the Bank was limited in its operations, just as 
any other banking company. The 25th October was the day on which the 
Government Letter was issued ; on the 23rd October, being in communication 
with the First Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, we 
were informed that it was the intention to issue the Letter on the 25th, and 
we were requested in consequence not so much to regard our “~~ position, 
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as to give every assistance to the zai. Under these circumstances, the 
reserye went down to 1,994,000/., which was lower than would have been the 
case if we had looked only to the Bank’s safety ; on the 22nd, when we were 
actine without reference to the Government Letter, the reserve was 2,376,472/. 

2643. Mr. Herries.| That was the amount of reserve in the Bank and all 
its branches ?—Yes, in London and in the country. 

2644. Will you state how much there was in London ?—I am speaking 
now of the 22nd of October, the day on which I consider we were responsible 
for the maintenance of the reserve; when the letter came out, the Govern- 
ment asked us to act up to the spirit of that letter, and we considered our- 
selves no longer responsible for maintaining the reserve; but till the letter 
was out we considered ourselves responsible for maintaining it. 

2645. Lord George Bentinck.|] You draw a distinction between the Friday 
and the Saturday ?—I draw a distinction between the balance on Friday, when 
we were acting independently of the letter, and the Saturday, because on 
Saturday we were informed that the letter was to come out, and therefore we 
acted in the spirit of the letter, though the letter did not come out till the 
Monday. The reserve on the 22d of October was, in London, 1,600,025/., 
and in the country 726,4471., making together 2,376,472. I may perhaps 
be allowed to follow this up, by giving a statement of the extraordinary aid 
which was afforded by the Bank of Bi land to different establishments, between 
15th of September and 15th of November, 1847, for the purpose of preventing 
their stopping payment. 1. The Bank of England being applied to by avery 

e firm in London, who had at that time liabilities to the extent of several 
millions sterling, advanced 150,0007. on the security of debentures to that 
amount of the governor and company of the Copper Miners in England, and 
thereby prevented them from stopping payment; it was distinctly understood 
that the operation was for that purpose. 2. The Bank advanced 50,000/. to a 


country banker on the security of real property. 3. On the urgent representa- 
tions of several parties of the first importance in the city of London, the Bank 
advanced 120,000/. to the governor and company of the Copper Miners, on 
the guarantee of appeored names, taking at the same time a mortgage on the 


company’s property ‘or 270,000/. to cover this sum, and the amount of 150,0001, 
debentures before advanced upon ; it was stated that the stoppage of this com- 
pany would have thrown 10,000 people out of employment. 4. The Bank 
advanced 300,000/, to the Royal Bank of Liverpool, on the security of bills of 
exchange, over and above their usual discounts to this bank; this advance 
unfortunately proved inadequate, and the Royal Bank, having no more security 
to offer, stopped Pa ment. 5. The Bank assisted another joint stock bank in 
the country with 100,000/7., on the security of bills of exchange, over and above 
usual discounts. 6. The Bank advanced 130,000/, on real property to a large 
mercantile house in London. 7. The Bank advanced 50,000/. to another 
mercantile house on the guarantee of approved names. 8. The Bank advanced 
50,0007. to a joint stock issuing bank on bills of exchange, and agreed to open 
a discount account with the said bank, on condition that it should withdraw 
its issues, but the joint stock bank stopped payment before the arrangement 
could be completed. 9. The Bank advanced 15,0007. on real property to a 
large establishment in London. 10. The Bank assisted, and prevented from 
failing, a large establishment in Liverpool, by forbearing to enforce payment 
of upwards 100,000/. of their acceptances, and engaging to give further aid if 
quired. 11. The Bank assisted a very large joint stock bank in the country 
with advances on loans on bills of exchange to the extent of about 800,000/. 
over and above usual discounts. 12. The Bank advanced 100,000J, to a 
country banker on real property. 13, The Bank advanced a joint stock bank 
in the country 200,000/. on the ——— of local bills, besides discounting 
60,000/. of London bills. 14. The Bank assisted another joint stock bank in 
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the country with an advance of 100,0002. on local and London bills. 15. The 
Bank advanced 100,000/. to a large mercantile house in London, on approved 
personal security. 16. The Bank assisted a large house at Manchester to 
resume a by an advance of 40,0007, on approved personal security. 
17. The Bank advanced 30,000/. to a country bank on real property. 18. The 
Bank assisted many other houses both in town and country, by advances of 
smaller sums, on securities not admitted by the Bank under ordinary circum- 
stances; nor did the Bank, during the period in question, reject, at their 
London establishment, any bill offered for discount, except on the ground of 
insufficient security. 


Assistance afforded to a Scotch Bank. 


2754. Chairman.| You have mentioned that considerable assistance was 
given by the Bank in October; was there any assistance given to Scotland 
upon that occasion?—We assisted one joint stock bank to the extent of 
200,0007., and discounted their bills to the extent of 60,000/. more, and we 
gave assistance to another joint stock bank to the extent of 100,000/.; those 
were the only applications we had. 

2755. Mr. Hume.| On what security was that?—(Mr. Prescott.) On the 
security of bills of exchange, partly what are called local bills of a 
a a bills of exchange payable in Scotland, and partly on bills payable 
in London, 


Operation of the Bank Act on the Bank Management. 


2651. Chairman.] Will you state to the Committee what you consider the 
effect of the Act of 1844 was upon the responsibility of the Bank ?—The effect 
of the Act of 1844 was to create a separation between the two departments, the 
issue department and the banking department; over the issue department we 
have no control whatever, and the effect of the Act of 1844 is, to oblige us in 
the banking department to look to the amount of our deposits, and the amount 
of the reserve that we have for meeting our deposits. 

2652. Do you consider that the Act of 1844 relieved you entirely from any 
responsibility as regarded the circulation ?—Entirely. 

2653. With regard to the banking department, in what condition did the 
Act place you ?—It placed the Bank of England in the condition of any other 
bank, except that we were carrying on business upon a much larger scale, and 
we had also Government deposits to deal with. 

2654. It has been stated that the effect of the Act of 1844 was to relieve 
you from any other responsibility than that which you had to your own share- 

olders, with the view of making the dividend for them as large as it could be 
made ; do you consider that the Bank was relieved from all responsibility as 
regards the banking department with reference to the public interest ?—I may 
state that as far as the Bank was concerned, I think the Bank ought to have 
been carried on exactly on the same principle as that established by the Act of 
1844; whether the Act of 1844 had passed or not, we ought to have hada 
separation of the two departments; the issue department will naturally take 
care of itself; with respect to the banking opera we have a duty to the 
public to perform, and a duty to perform to the proprietors ; our duty to our 
fg oe would lead us to make the best dividend we could for them; but 
D doing that, we are bound to take care, considering the power that the Bank 


has, as a large body, not to interfere generally with the monetary affairs of 
the country. I have always considered that the two interests were united, the 
proprietors’ interest and the public interest; I have always found that when- 
ever a step has been taken to promote the interests of the proprietors at the 
cost of the public, it has invariably fallen back upon us, and instead of betterin 
ourselyes, we have put ourselves in a worse position —(Mr. Prescott.) 


k 2 
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should say, that in all the more important measures of the Bank, such as in 
reducing or raising the rate of interest, the first thing that the directors look to 
is the public interest, rather than the interest of the proprietors of the Bank. 

2655. That is, you consider that the management of the Bank are bound to 
look to the _— interest, more than to the particular interest of the pro- 
prietors ?—They are bound to consider both. 


Effect of the Issue of the Government Letter in October. 


2666. Chairman.} You stated that you were in communication with the 
Government, with regard to the issue of the letter in October; will you have 
the goodness to state to the Committee what communication, as representing 
the Bank, you had with the Government upon that occasion ?—We were in 
communication with the Government for a considerable period before the issue 
of the letter ; they were naturally anxious to know how the Bank was going 
on; and I think the question-was put to us, whether the Bank required any 
relaxation of the Act for the purpose of protecting the Bank, and our answer 
was this, that as far as the Bank was concerned, we did not require any relaxa- 
tion; that we were perfect] prepared to maintain the law, but that if the 
Government had any political motives, as, for example, to prevent the stopping 
of mills, or disturbances in the country, that was a subject for the Government 
to decide, and not for the Bank. 

2671. What-would have been the effect, in your opinion, if the Govern- 
ment had not issued that letter ?—My opinion is, that the distress might have 
been prolonged for a further period, but I do not think it would have gone on 
to any great extent; the rate of interest was high, the exchanges were high, 
gold was flowing into the country, and there had been an increased issue in the 
country at that period in notes and coin, between the 25th of September and 
the 30th of October, of 4,956,000/.; therefore the distress did not arise from 


any want of circulation in the country; it arose entirely out of panic; m 
impression is, that a high rate of interest would have brought out money which 
persons had been keeping as an additional reserve in consequence of the panic, 
and also that the large importation which would take place of capital from 
foreign countries would have enabled the country to get through without that 
letter Sg bay 


2674. What distinction do you make between a pressure and a panic ?— 
I consider that in April the pressure arose from the scarcity of money, pro« 
duced by a large export of the precious metals in payment of food, and also 
by the publication of the Bank’s reserve, which was about 3,000,000/. The 
public were not at that time wel) acquainted with the working of the Bank under 
the new Act; they were not aware that at that particular period, after the 
payment of the dividends, the reserve is generally at the lowest, and that the 
tendency of the reserve, after that, is to increase in consequence of the revenue 
coming in; but I consider the state of things in October to have amounted to 
a commercial panic; houses were failing, and one scarcely knew whom to trust. 


Causes of the Commercial Distress in 1847. 


2675. Chairman.) Will you state to the Committee what you consider to 
have been the causes of the distress which the country experienced in 1847 ?— 
The chief causes were, first, an unprecedently large importation of food, occa- 
reer Fy oy the export of a large amount of bullion, to the extent of 
about 7,500,000/., from the coffers of the Bank, and probably not less than 
1,500,0002. from other sources, together 9,000,0002.; second, a ‘still larger 
outlay of capital on railways, by which about 40,000,0007. were withdrawn 
from trade and other sources, and invested in works which did not yield an 
immediate return. These causes acting together, after a high state of credit 
and excessive speculation, brought on the pressure in the money-market, The 
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abstraction of 7,500,000/. from the bullion held by the Bank, caused a diminu- 
tion in the notes in circulation to a similar amount. I assume that 1,500,000/. 
may have been exported from the coin in circulation in the country, making 
9,000,000/. of bullion, which went out to pay for food during the latter end of 
1846 and the beginning of 1847. I wish to make a distinction between the 
pressure in - and the panic in October; the panic began by failures in the 
corn trade; the price of wheat had risen to 120s., in the expectation that the 
supplies in the country would not be sufficient to meet the demand for con- 
sumption until the harvest; large arrivals of grain from the continent of 
Europe and from America, coupled with the prospect of an early and abundant 
harvest, caused a sudden fall in price to about 60s., with a corresponding 
decline in Indian corn. The failure of most of the corn speculators followed 
this great reduction in the price of grain, and their failure caused the stoppage 
of an eminent discount broker, having an extensive country connexion ; this 
stoppage, by closing one of the principal channels of discount between the 
country and London, caused distrust to extend into the country. Credit 
became affected by these failures, and several London firms of large business 
also failed; then followed in rapid succession the failure of the Royal Bank of 
Liverpool, the Liverpool Banking Company, the North and South Wales 
Banking Company, some private country banks, and the Union Bank of New- 
castle, followed by a heavy run upon the Northumberland and Durham Disfrict 
Bank; to these disasters succeeded alarm and an almost total prostration of 
credit; the London bankers and discount brokers found it impossible to grant 
the usual accommodation to their customers, and necessarily obliged every one 
requiring assistance to resort to the Bank of England; notes were hoarded to 
a considerable extent, so much so, that notwithstanding the notes and coin 
with the public in October exceeded by 4,000,000/7. to 5,000,000/. the amount 
with the public in August, still the general complaint was, of a scarcity of 
money; credit was so entirely destroyed, that houses trading to distant 
countries, and carrying on their business by a renewal of their acceptances as 
they became due, were no longer able to meet their engagements, and were 
forced to suspend payment ; this was the state of things previous to the issuing 
of the Government letter in October, 1847. 

2676. I observe that you do not at all state, among the causes of the dis- 
tress, the passing of the Act of 1844?—I consider that the distress was inde- 
pendent of the Act of 1844. 

2677. Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee your opinion 
of the working of the Act of 1844?—The main object of the Act was to cause 
the paper circulation to expand and contract, as bullion flowed in or out of the 
issue department, so as to keep the currency in the same state as if it were 
purely metallic. I consider that this object has been fully answered, and, 
under a period of extreme pressure, the convertibility of the note has been 
securely maintained. 


Mode of Managing the Bank. 


2679. Chairman.] What is the practical working of the constitution of the 
Bank now; what power have the Governor and Deputy-governor of the Bank ? 
—The Governor and Deputy-governor are the executive, and the Court of 
Directors are the deliberative body ; the Governor and Deputy-governor being 
daily engaged in the management of the Bank, have a certain influence in 
suggesting measures to the Court, but it is for the Court to determine, and 
then the Governor and Deputy-governor to carry out the determinations that 
the Court come to at their weekly meetings. 

2680. Between the meetings, what power is vested in fhe Governor and 
Deputy-governor ?—The power vested in them is to take any measures that 
they may think necessary for the benefit of the establishment, reporting at the 
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next court-day what they have done; but in cases of very great emergency 
the Governors have the power of calling a Court together, or a meeting of the 
committee of treasury. 

2684. How often do the committee of treasury meet ?—They meet weekly ; 
on the Wednesday preparatory to the meeting of the Court on the Thursday. 

2685. Have the Governor and Deputy-governor a constant means of ascer- 
taining the opinions of the members of the committee of treasury from time 
to time, though they do not formally meet ?—Yes; and there is also a com- 
mittee of daily waitmg, for the purpose of carrying out the daily business of 
the Bank; when anything of consequence occurs, the Governors are in com- 
munication with that committee, and constantly members of the committee of 
treasury come into the Bank, though they may not happen to be in waiting. 

2686. How is that committee of daily waiting composed ?—The principle 
on which it is composed is this, out of the twenty-four directors they take one 
member out of the eight first: another member out of the next eight in suc- 
cession; another member out of the eight juniors, and these form the com- 
mittee of daily waiting. 

2687. That is for the common business of the bank ?—Yes. 

2688. That is not a committee so composed as to decide on great ques- 
tions ?—Occasionally, directors change their days of waiting to suit their 
convenience; but otherwise, the senior member would be at the head of that 
committee.—(Mr. Prescott.) The principal duty of the committee of daily 
waiting is to manage the discounts. 

2689. Not to settle the rate of discount ?—(Mr. Morris.) No, only to carry 
out the discounts. 

2690. If a question of considerable importance arises, do the Governor and 
Deputy-governor take upon them the decision of it, or are they in the habit 
of communicating with the members of the committee of treasury from time 
to time between the weekly meetings of the Court and of the committee of 
treasury ?—They would, in such a case, assemble a meeting of the committee 
of treasury. 

2691. Have the Governor and the Deputy-governor, for instance, advanced 
or altered the rate of interest between the meetings of the Court ?—Yes, 
they have. 

2694. In your opinion, is the present constitution of the Bank such as 
ought to satisfy the public ?—That is a subject which we have lately had under 
consideration, and the Court have resolved that for the future parties to be 
recommended to be elected as Governor and Deputy Governor shall not be 
taken according to rotation. 

2697. Upon what principle will the election of the Governor and Deputy 
Governor hereafter be ?—Directors will no longer be recommended for the 
chairs according to their seniority; the consequence will be, that in the selec- 
tion of candidates to fill up vacancies in the direction, we shall be enabled 
to recommend gentlemen of more mature age than at present; hitherto, as a 
period of about twenty years has generally elapsed before a director reached 
the chairs, we have been obliged to recommand candidates for the direction 
younger than was, perhaps, desirable, or than will be necessary under the pro- 
posed alteration. 

2700. Do you consider that there would be any advantage in having a per- 
manent Governor of the Bank ?—I do not. 

2701. Will you state any objections that you have to that arrangement ?— 
I do not see any advantage in it, inasmuch as before a director comes to the 
chair, he has been one year on the committee of treasury, and two years 
Deputy Governor ; and, therefore, has three years’ initiation, as it were, before 
he 1s called upon to act as Governor. There is no difficulty among ourselves 


in finding a person who would be qualified for that appointment ; if there 
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were a permanent Governor, I think jealousies might arise ; I think that every 
director, considering that in his time he may come to the chair, is more in- 
clined to support the chair from that consideration than would be the case if 
there were a permanent paid Governor. 


As to Silver held by the Bank. 


2710. Chairman.] Is it your opinion, that it would be desirable to allow the 
Bank to receive silver to the amount of one-third, or would you leave it un- 
limited?—I do not think that any great inconvenience has arisen from the 
restriction to one-fifth; there was a period in April when it was difficult to 
sell silver; the Bank was afraid to purchase it in consequence of losing gold, 
and the proportions being very near; but I believe it was only about 20,000/.; 
therefore, it was not of much consequence ; but still I do not see any difficulty 
in allowing the Bank to hold one-third in silver. 


Opinion of the Bank Act. 


2713. Chairman.] (To Mr. Prescott.) Do you concur in the opinion that 
it would not be advisable to relax the restriction of the Act of 1844?—I do 
not think it is at all called for; I am content with the arrangement as it stands 
at present. 

2714. There are 14,000,000/. of notes issued now upon securities; do you 
consider that sufficient?—(Mr. Morris.) I think it is quite sufficient. 

2715. You would make no alteration in that respect ?—Certainly not. ~ 

2716. Do you consider that the provisions of the Act of 1844, with refer- 
ence to the issues of the country banks, have been advantageous to the circu- 
lation of the country ?—Extremely advantageous. 

2717. Are you of opinion that the Act of 1844 has contributed to secure 
the convertibility of the note?—Yes, I am. 

2718. Do you think it would be advisable to introduce any provision in 
the law, giving either the Government or the Bank the power of suspending 
the restrictive limit in case of difficulties ?—I think it would not be desirable. 

2719. Do you consider that under those circumstances the Act can be en- 
forced ?—Yes, I do; I think there may be certain occasions, such as those in 
October last, arising from panic, which it is impossible to provide for’ by 
legislation; but there is ~_ the resource, as on the last occasion, of the 
government interfering, and they did that on their own responsibility, which 


the Bank were not-allowed to do by Act of Parliament ; but if the government 
had the power of interfering, I am afraid that in April, in consequence of the 
representations made to them, they might have been ny to relax the law, 


and I think in October they would have been forced to re 
did, and that that would have been very detrimental. 

2735. Ifa panic arises, do you think that an e ment of the issues is of 
any benefit in allaying that panic ?—Certainly ; I consider that an enlargement 
of the circulation would allay the panic, but I think it is much better to allow 
a panic to subside of itself. I am supposing a panic, such as we had in 
October, in which there was very great commercial discredit; no one knew, 
with some exceptions, what houses to trust, and naturally people were keeping 
large reserves for the purpose of meeting their own e ments; my impres« 
sion is, that the high rate of interest, the interest then being 8 per cent., would 
by degrees have brought capital into the country, and that the amount of cir- 
culation which had been hoarded would have been brought into activity again, 
and the panic would in that way have cured itself. 


sooner than they 


The Bank was at no time in danger during the Panic. 


2759. Chairman.| Have you anything further to add?—It has been stated 
out of doors, that the Bank was not in a position to maintain itself, if the 
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Government letter of October had not been issued; now my reason for saying 
that the Bank was perfectly able to maintain its position is this, our balance 
at the period when we were responsible for the state of the reserve, was 
2,376,001, that is on the Friday; I am speaking of the period at which we, 
the Governors of the Bank, were responsible for the maintenance of the law. 

2760. On Saturday the 23rd, you acted under the influence of the letter, 
which you expected the Government to issue?—Yes. 

2761. Mr. Herries.] One million, six hundred thousand pounds was the 
amount of the reserve in London ?—Yes; we had bills going off to the extent 
of a million and half a week; if instead of discounting to that extent we had 
discounted to about half the extent, we should have added 800,000/. to the 
reserve, and the revenue was coming in to the extent of 300,000/. a week ; 
therefore we should have had no difficulty whatever in strengthening our 
reserve, and we might still have given a certain amount of accommodation to 
the public. 

3778. Mr. Herries.] Could you have answered all the demands of those 
who had elaims upon you ?—Yes, we could. I have a statement here of the 
amount of private deposits during times of panic; and so far from private 
deposits being veaiceed ot periods of panic, the tendency of the private deposits 
in time of panic is to increase, therefore [ had no fear of the private deposits 
being withdrawn from us. 

3783, There are some claimants upon you, who in time of panic, supposing 

ou had no otlier means of satisfying them, you must have paid in notes ?— 


es. 

2784. Should you have had notes to pay them?—It would have been 
difficult at the time to have borrowed upon consols, but we might have gone 
into the market and sold consols to the amount of 1,000,0002. 

2785. What would have been the effect upon the market if at the time we 


are alluding to, in the then state of the public mind, you had gone into the 
market (your condition being known to the public by means ofthe weekly 
publications,) and had sold public securities ?—The effect would have been to 
strengthen our reserve. 

2786. What would have been the effect upon the public securities ?—The 
effect upon the public securities would have been to reduce the value of the 
securities ; money was extremely scarce, and if we had gone into the market 
and sold 1,000,000/. consols we should of course have created a fall in the 
market ; it might be to the extent of 1 or 2 per cent., but we should have sold 
1,000,000/. of consols, not in a day, but in the course of a week ; even sup- 
posing they went down 5 per cent., our first duty is to maintain the reserve 
or the ey of meeting the liabilities = us, and we should have taken 
notes out of the market, perhaps not to the whole extent, but for a conside- 
rable portion of the amount of the securities sold. 

2787. Is it your opinion, as a person well acquainted with the mercantile 
mind of London, that under such circumstances, adverting to what you know 
to have been the public feeling at that time, you really could have sold secu- 
rities to such an amount as you have mentioned, and reduced the value of 
securities only 1 or 2 per cent.?—I corrected myself by saying 5 per cent.; I 
put the question distinctly to the party who is employed in selling the public 
securities for the Bank, and I have again repeated it to him, and he stated 
that we should have been able to have sold in the course of the week consols 
to a amount of 1,000,000/., without producing any very great fall in the 
market. 


As to Discounts. 


2766. Chairman.] It has been suggested to the Committee, that instead of 
raising the rate of interest, it would be expedient for the Bank to limit the 
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echéance of the bills that it discounts; what is your opinion upon that ?—I 
think it is much more desirable for the Bank to raise the rate of interest ; 
because if you limit the echéance of the bill, you throw great difficulty in the 
way of the negociation of bills which are beyond the Bank’s period of discount, 
I think it is better for the Bank to put on an additional rate of interest, so 
that parties holding bills of 95 days may have the means of discounting them 
at a certain rate.—(Mr. Prescott.) By raising the rate of interest, you dis- 
tribute the pressure over a greater number of parties, while by limiting the 
time that the bills that you discount are to run more than we do under our 
present regulations, you would make the pressure fall more severely on par- 
ticular classes who happen to hold those bills that have a longer period to run. 

2767. Would it fall upon particular trades?—Yes; it would fall particu- 
larly heavy on the India bills, which are drawn at six months’ sight, or ten 
months’ date. 

2815. Has not a panic necessarily the effect of inducing a great hoarding 
of gold, and strengthening the reserves in the country ?—Yes. 

2816. Has, then, the raising of the rate of discount, which is an indicatien 
on the part of the Bank of an intention to withhold or diminish its aecommo- 
dations, the effect of increasing the apprehensions of the holders of gold and 
money in the. country ?—The act of the Bank in raising the rate of interest, 
instead of increasing apprehension, ought to diminish it, and to increase con- 
fidence, inasmuch as it makes capital valuable, and attracts foreign capital and 
bullion into the country. 

2817. Has not a pressure upon the commercial community, by raising the 
rate of interest, taken in combination with the manifest diminution of the 
reserve of the Bank, a tendency to diminish the apprehension in the country ? 
—The reserve in the Bank was known to the public, and therefore, whether 
the rate of interest was high or not could make little difference; but I should 
say, that the higher the rate of interest the less alarm there ought to be, be- 
cause the public, knowing the position of the Bank, would see that the Bank 
were taking means to put themselves in a better position. 

2818. Is it your opinion that the exercise of the pressure by the Bank 
raising its rate of interest, is equally applicable in cases of a demand for gold 
for internal hoarding apparently arising from apprehension, as it is in the case 
of an export of gold to foreign countries ?—I consider that the demand upon 
the banking department, whether it arises from foreign export or from internal 
demand, must be dealt with in the same way; we have a certain amount of 
liabilities, and we are bound to keep a certain amount of reserve to meet them, 
and whether the reserve is acted upon by one cause or the other, we are bound 
to take the same means to protect ourselves. 


As to the effect of the Deficiency of Bills in April, 1847. 


2872. Mr. Hudson.] Was there not an application made to you by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for a considerable amount in April ?—(Mr. 
Morris.) 1 think the deficiency bills were 3,500,000/. 

2873. In consequence of that application, were you not obliged to curtail 
the accommodation that had been given to the banks in Liverpool, and other 
parties ?—No; it was not in consequence of that application. 

2874.—What made you take the step of going to the market and borrow- 
ing 1,200,0002. on Consols, which was the cause of your being obliged to 
issue the circular to your branches, restricting the discounts, if it were not 
owing to the deficiency bills?—It arose from the Bank having discounted 
bills which fell due in May, instead of the bills due in April, the period at 
which the dividend was to be paid. 

2875. Suppose the Chancellor of the Exchequer had not required that 
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accommodation, would you have been induced to take the course that you did 
take ?—Yes. 

2876. What is your opinion upon that ?— Knowing that a certain amount 
was to be paid on account of the dividends, it would have been more prudent 
not to have allowed the reserve to have fallen so low. 

2877. The issue of this circular, and the difficulties which aruse in April, 
arose, whether the Bank ought to have anticipated it or not, from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer coming to the Bank and taking away the three 
millions and a half of their money upon deficiency bills ?—The issue of the 
circular arose from the low state of the Bank’s reserve. I think the Bank 
would have acted more prudently in not allowing it to fall so low; but the 
difficulties of April may chiefly be attributed to the contraction of the circu- 
lation, caused by a large export of bullion. 

2908. The Bank lending money to the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
the sole cause of the pressure [in April] was it not ?—No, it was not. 

2909. It was an additional cause; the effect was produced by your bor- 
rowing money on securities ?—Some alarm, as has been stated, arose from the 
low state of the Bank’s reserve after payment of the dividends ; the object of 
borrowing was for the purpose of strengthening the reserve ; the Bank would, 
in my opinion, have acted more prudently if the reserve had been kept higher 
for the se of meeting the dividends. 

2910, But the gems before the Committee is, what was the cause of 
the pressure in April, was it not caused by the demand which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer made upon you: whether you ought to have provided for 
that or not, is not the question that I wish to ask, but whether the demand 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer was not the cause of the pressure 
which existed in April, in consequence of which you wrote that circular imme- 
diately upon that préssure, and borrowed money upon securities ?—When the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made the demand upon the Bank, we knew that 
we should have a certain amount of dividends to pay upon a Certain day; 
whether the Government had provided for that, or whether an advance was to 
be made upon deficiency bills, was of little importance ; but, in my opinion, 
the Bank did not keep a sufficient amount of reserve to meet the demand which 
they knew would be made upon them for the payment of the dividends. 

2934. Mr. T. Baring.| Do I understand you rightly that there is no differ- 
ence as regards the accommodation to the public whether the Government has 
provided for the dividends or not ?—It makes little difference to the public. 

2935. Whether the Government has deposited with you sufficient to meet 
the dividend, or whether it is obliged to ask for advances upon deficiency bills, 
it makes no difference to the public?—It ought to make little difference to the 
public; the only difference is that when the money is paid in on account of 
Government, we lend that money out again to be repaid at the period we 
require it; but if the Government are not paying in money, all we have to do 
is to take care, from other sources, and by proper arrangements, to be pre- 
pared to meet the dividend. 

2954. Mr. Hume.| Do I understand you to say, that in proportion to the 
amount of deposits the accommodation to the public is greater or less?—The 
power of the Bank to give accommodation to the public is regulated by the 
amount of the deposits. 

2955. Then supposing your deposits are only 10,000,000/., not having any 
Government deposits, do you mean to say that you can give the same accom- 
modation to the public as you would _ if the deposits were 15,000,000/. ? 
—I do not; but it may be presumed that the public do not require the same 
accommodation under those circumstances. When the money has not been 
paid in on public account, the presumption is that there is a larger amount 
m circulation, 
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2958. Sir William Clay.] You assume that if the Government balances are 
low in consequence of the revenue not having come in, your other deposits are 
larger? Generally speaking it would be so, but it would rather affect our 
reserve ; Government not paying in the revenue, money would be easy out of 
doors, and we should have less demand on our reserve for accommodation for 
the public; the reserve would in consequence be high. 

959. Would your balances materially alter?—They ought to be nearly 
the same. 

2960. Consequently your arrangements for the payment of the dividends 
would not alter materially the amount of accommodation you would give to 
the public ?—No. 

961. Mr. Baring.| Would there have been any additional inconvenience 
to the public if Government had in October required an advance upon the 
deficiency bills?7—No? instead of Government paying in a large amount of 
notes, which the Bank re-lent, those notes would have been out m the market, 
and, consequently, there would have been no more pressure than there was. 

2972. Sir William Clay.| The substance of your explanation appears to 
resolve into this, that under the Act of 1844 there is no possibility of increas- 
ing or diminishing the amount of money, that being governed by a law with 
which that Act has nothing to do?— Exactly ; it is irrespective of any manage- 
ment on the part of the Bank. 

2973. Therefore, the question of more or less convenience in the payment 
of the dividends is a matter entirely of banking arrangement, and the mcon- 
venience which was felt at that time, in your opinion, simply arose from the 
Bank, as bankers not having made their advances returnable at the period 
when they were called upon as Bankers to pay money?—Yes; I stated that 
at that period the Bank would have acted more prudently if they had lent out 
their money to be repaid at the time when they required it for the payment of 
the dividends, instead of discounting bills which fell due after that period.— 
(Mr. Prescott.) It appears that there was a considerable amount of money 
lent out in that way to meet the payment of the dividends, but it was perhaps 
not lent out in that way to a sufficient extent. 


The Bank Act, and its effects on the Bank’s Profit. 


2920. Mr. Hudson.) Have you considered the effect of the Act of 1844 
upon the profits of the Bank, whether it is an Act that has increased the profits 
of the Bank, or otherwise ?—(Mr. Morris.) I do not think that the tendency 
of the Act has been to increase the profits of the Bank. 

2921. Has not the dividend been increased since that Act?—The dividend 
has been increased, but arising from other circumstances. 

2922. But since the Act of 1844 you have been enabled to pay an increased 
dividend to your proprietors?—We have paid an increased dividend during 
one year, owing to the large railway deposits.—(Mr. Prescott.) My opinion is 
that the Act of 1844 has rather operated to diminish the profits of the Bank 
by limiting the amount that the Bank is authorized to issue upon securities. 

2923. Sill you have made a larger dividend since that Act than before ?— 
Yes, we have made a larger dividend from other circumstances, arising from 
the very large railway and Government deposits. 


Effect of selling Consols during the Panic, 


2879. Mr. Hudson.] You stated that you were always in a condition, 
under the Act of 1844, to meet any demand upon you; what do you think 
the effect upon the public would have been, if you had proceeded to sell 
1,000,000/. of ‘stock ?—The effect would have been to convert the securities 


= we sold into bank notes, which would have increased our reserve of bank 
notes, 
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2880. Do you think the sale of 1,000,0002. of securities would have met 
the demand ?—I think in October 1,000,000/. would have been sufficient with 
the amounts which were coming in every day from the bills that were going 
off, and considering that the revenue was coming in to the amount of 300,000/. 
a week. [See also the evidence at page cxxviil.] 


Effect of withdrawing the Bankers’ Balances in October, 1847. 


2881. Supposing the London bankers had been, from the pressure that 
there was upon them, obliged to withdraw a large amount of the balances 
which I believe equalled pretty nearly the amount of your reserve on the 22nd 
of October, what would have been the effect?—-On the 22nd of October, the 
reserve in London was 1,600,025/., and in the country, 776,447/., making 
together 2,376,4,2/.; and the bankers’ balances were 1,774,472/.; supposing 
those balances had been withdrawn from us in the course of business, we 
should have had an opportunity of going into the market, and by selling secu- 
rities, we should have strengthened ourselves by taking notes out of the market, 
and by that means have met the bankers’ demand. 

2882. What would have been the effect upon the stock market ?—The 
effect would have been to have reduced the price of securities, and to have 
brought notes into the Bank of England. 

2883. Would you think that a desirable state of things to have been 
earried out, remembering that it was merely a panic, not arising from an ex- 
ternal drain ?—I think it is not only desirable, ‘but imperative upon the Bank 
to take every step to maintain the reserve of the banking department. 

2884. Do you think that the law is a wise law which compels a course of 
action like that ?—I think the law is quite right which separates the issuing 
and banking departments, and in separating the two the action must be that 
which I describe. 

2885. Do you think a law is wise which brings about that state of things? 
—I do not allow that the law brought about that state of things. 

2886. Supposing that the Act of 1844 had not existed, do you think that 
that would have been the effect ?—If the Act of 1844 had not existed, I think 
assistance might have been given to the country, but the act of giving assist- 
ance would have been accompanied with an additional issue on securities and 
an additional export of gold; and if such a system had been pursued, as the 
amount of bullion exported would have been greater, the Bank would have 
been obliged to take more stringent measures, and the effect would have been 
severer than it has been under the present Act. 


House or Commons, 10th March, 1848. 


James Morris, Esq., Governor of the Bank of England, and 
Henry James Prescott, Esq., Deputy Governor of the Bank of England, 
further Examined. 


As to the Utility of publishing the Weekly Accounts of the Bank. 


2897. Chairman.] (To Mr. Morris.) Upon the last meeting of the Com- 
mittee; I did not ask you what your opinion was of the effect of the publi- 
cation of the Bank returns in their present shape ?—I stated that I thought 
in April, probably some alarm had been created, im consequence of the pub- 
lication of the Bank reserve, which was at that time low, and the public not 
being accustomed to the working of the Bill; but, on consideration, I think 
it is better that the publication should take place, as a check upon the manage- 
ment of the Bank, inasmuch as they know that it will be published, and 
attention will be drawn to it.. I have no objection to the publication. I am 
giving my individual opinion. 
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2898. (To Mr. Prescott.) What is your opinion ?—I am of opinion that it 
has been attended with inconvenience occasionally ; but having been once 
adopted, I should not recommend its discontinuance. 

2899. Mr. Spooner.| Does the publication of the accounts lead the public, 
by an inspection of those accounts, to form any real opinion of the position of 
the Bank ?—Yes, it does.—(Mr. Prescott.) In my opinion it does not enable 
the public to form a perfect opinion of the position of the Bank ; they cannot 
be aware of the funds which may be coming in or of the funds which may be 
going out of the Bank. 


Why the Bank refuses to discount for Banks of issue. 

2996. Mr. Hudson.| Do you not refuse discounts to all banks of issue ?— 
We have always refused discount accounts to Banks issuing their own notes. 

2997. Upon what ground?—The ground upon which I understand it has 
been refused is, that, previous to the Act of 1844, the Bank made arrange- 
ments with certain joint -stock banks, to induce them to adopt the Bank of 
England circulation; and after the Act of 1844 had been passed, it was 
thought that it would be hard not to continue the same facilities to those 
banks which they had obtained from the Bank before the passing of the Act; 
that arrangement having been made for our mutual convenience. 

2998. In coming to that decision, you did not keep in view the great 
public interests of the country ; but the object in view was the increasing the 
power of the Bank of England, by inducing all other banks to issue their 
notes?—We gain nothing by inducing parties to issue our notes, any profits 
beyond the 14,000,000/. goes to the Government. 

2999. But your reserve being 10,000,0007. or 11,000,0007., if you could 
have 10,000,0002. or 11,000,000. out, by substituting them for country notes, 
that would be an object you would have in view?—At the time when the 
difficulties took place, our reserve was low, and it was better to employ it in 
discounting bills. R 

3000. it is, however, a complaint, that you have a stringent rule, by which 
you refused discounts or accommodation to all banks of issue ?—I have no 
objection to state, speaking individually, that now that the Act of 1844 has 
been passed, I do not see any reason why they should not be placed on the 
same poting as thé others; but the reason the Court has not acceded to that, 
is in consequence of those parties having worked with us at a period when it 
was useful to us that they should do so. 


When the Bank rate of discount should be reduced. 


3005. Mr. T. Baring.] You state that on the 7th of September, 1844, 
your interest was reduced to 23 per cent.; previously to that time the general 
minimum rate of interest had been 4 per cent.?—For a long period of years 
it had been 4 per cent. 

3006. Do = think that course of lowering the rate of interest to 24 per 
cent. is one which, under similar circumstances, the Bank should again adopt? 
—Under similar circumstances, decidedly. 


Refusal of the Bank to make advances in April, 1847. 


3076. Mr. T. Baring.| In April, was discount in any cases refused ?—I 
think in April the discounts were restricted according to the amount which 
individuals might have had upon their accounts. 


3077. But practically bills were refused, were they not?—Practically, 
parties applying to the Bank for discount for bills were refused, not on the 
score of insufficiency of security, but on account of the state of the reserve.— 
Mr. Prescott.) The accounts of those parties were already high.—(Mr. Morris.) 
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The discount was restricted according to the amount parties had on their 
accounts; those having large amounts were restricted on account of the amount 
they had. 

3078, It was a restriction beyond the usual limit which you make ?—There 
is a figure fixed against names for the purpose of giving an idea of the security 
those parties individually offer, but in London there is no limit fixed against 
names as to the amount they may have. 

3079. So that in reality this was a restriction upon discounts ?—Yes, 

3080. And the Bank refused to lend upon Exchequer bills ?—-The Bank 
was not in a position at that time to lend upon Exchequer bills. 

3081. Whether from previous injudicious conduct, or any other reason, 
when the Bank find it necessary to reduce their issues considerably; do you 
think it is more desirable and more advantageous to the public to do it sud- 
denly or to do it gradually ?—Gradually. 

3082. In April you did it rather sudden y?—Yes. 

3083. You lessened your investments to a very large extent, to about 
2,000,000 ?—We aad, our securities by bills running off, and not re-dis- 
counting. 

3084. Did you not feel yourselves compelled to do that in consequence of 
this Act of 1844?7—No. 

3085. Could you not have safely continued to discount, relying upon the 
balance which was coming in, and the revenue which was coming in, and the 
instalment of the loan which was to come in ?—Whether the Act of 1844 had 
existed or not, the principle upon which we acted should have been the same ; 
we had a certain amount of deposits and a certain reserve to meet, and we 
were bound to keep up that reserve, so as to be quite sure that we could meet 
our liabilities, 


Former mistakes of the Bank Directors. 


3087. Mr, T. Baring.] Do you think previously to 1844 the Bank would 
have found a difficulty in maintaining the convertibility of the note ?—I think 
that in 1825, 1837, and 1839, the convertibility of the note was in extreme 
danger, from the Bank not looking sufficiently to the amount of its reserve, 
by issuing more notes than it was justified in issuing for the purpose of 
relieving the public. 

3038. Had not the Bank the same alternative then of reducing discounts 
or selling securities?—Yes; but the Bank continued till the amount of the 
reserve was so low that they were obliged to take extremely stringent and 
violent measures, and the result was the country suffered. 

3089. But through the suffering of the community the Bank had the 
power of keeping itself safe ?—Yes, it had; but in keeping itself safe it injured 
a great number of commercial establishments. 

3090. Do not you think that the Bank, without the Act of 1844, by its 
own operations could have maintained the convertibility of the bank note ?— 
I think the Bank of England could have maintained the convertibility of the 
note, whether the Act of 1844 had passed or not. We ought to have separated 
the two departments, and to have conducted them upon exactly the same 
principle, whether the Act of 1844 had been in existence or not. 


The Loan of Consols to the Royal Bank of Liverpool, 


3104. Mr. T. Baring.] (To Mr. Morris). You stated that you lent 
£300,000 to one bank, in consols?—Yes; £300,000 to one bank, and 
£100,000 to another. 


3105, In what way did that operation take place?—We transferred the 
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consols in September or October, and in January they re-transferred them to 
us; we received no remuneration except the dividend which accrued upon 
them. 

3106. Did they ask you for consols, or did you offer them consols?—We 
refused to discount bills, upon which they were anxious to have some other 
means of meeting their engagements, and I forget whether we offered them 
consols or whether they asked for them; I think the proposal came from 
ourselves. 

3107. You refused discounting, not from any doubt of their own solvency, 
or the value of the bills which they offered ?—They stated that ne | required 
a certain amount of assistance, and in answer, we told them that they might 
have consols to the amount of £300,000, upon the distinct understanding 
that it was to carry them through; I do not think they proposed taking 
consols. (Mr. Prescott). The Royal Bank of Liverpool, to which the question 
refers, applied to us for an advance of money to meet the claims made upon 
them, we said that they had already had a large amount of discount, and that 
we were not in a condition to make a further advance of money, but that as 
they were hard pressed, we were willing to make an advance of stock, which 
the might realize in the market ; it was the same thing as if the Bank itself 
had realized the stock in order to render them assistance. . 

3108. Mr. 7. Baring.] You gave them consols instead of bank-notes ?— 
(Mr. Morris.) Yes; it suited us better to give them consols than bank-notes. 

3109. As you gave them consols, it was not from any want of confidence 
that you refused to discount for them ?—(Mr. Prescott). It was upon security 
that the advance was made. 

3110. Do you think that a desirable plan for a national establishment to 
follow, to lend the public securities of the country ?—(Mr. Morris.) The only 
difference between our giving them consols and advancing them money was, 
that they sold the consols, instead of our doing so; there was no reason wh 
they should not do it rather than ourselves ; ar were to return us consols 
for consols, and any depreciation which might take place in the price of the 
consols was to be at their cost. 

3111, Is there not this difference, that they might sell those securities in 
such a way as to affect the stock market ; whereas you might have sold them 
without producing an injury to the stock market, which affects not only the 
Bank, but other parties in obtaining money ?—We sold them without producing 
any visible effect upon the market ; the £300,000 were sold by the Bank broker, 
and he has given me a paper showing what the effect was upon the market, 
From that paper it appears that the effect was very trifling. The consols were 
sold on the 7th, 14th, and 19th of October. On the 6th, the day before the 
first sale, the price of consols was 84}, 833, 844, 3, §, 4. On the 7th, the 
next day, we sold £150,000 at 84}, the price being in the course of tlie da’ 
844, 844, 84%, leaving off at 3th higher; therefore the sale of the £150, 
did not seem to produce any effect upon the market. On the 13th of October, 
the day previous to the second sale, the price was 83, 824, 82%, 82. The 
Bank broker sold on the 14th £50,000 ; 10,000 at 81, and 40,000 as 80 ; the 
price after the day on which he sold them was 804, 814, 80§, and 81}, and the day 
he sold them the price was 814; so that there was scarcely any fluctuation. 

3112. Was it not known on the day of his first sale that he had not got 
through his whole amount ?—I do not think attention was drawn to the sale; 
the order was sent to the Bank of England as agent for the branch to sell it 
for them ; the last day, the 19th, he sold £100,000 consols; £64,000 were 
sold at 794, and £36,000 were sold at 79; the price of the previous day, the 
18th, had been 81, 814, 804, 80%, and 79Z; on the 19th of October, the day 
on which he sold, the market opened at 794, and fell to 78%, 79%, and 794; 
he sold at 794; the price then went to 794 and 79}; the day after, the price 
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opened at 794, and closed at 80, so that the effect of selling the stock in the 
market was not materially to depress the price of the funds. 

3113. The day before the sales began the price was 84}, and when the sale 
was concluded it was 80?—Yes ; but the fall was not in consequence of those 
sales ; the saving’s banks and other parties were selling largely. 


The Panic would have ceased without the Government Letter. 


3158. Mr. T. Baring.] The fact of the gradual decrease of notes out with 
the public showed that the real drain upon the Bank was stopped by the letter 
of relaxation ?—It showed that the drain upon the Bank was stopped by the 
letter of relaxation, not on account of there not being a sufficient amount of 
bank notes in the country, but in consequence of parties hoarding notes, or 
keeping a larger amount than they required ; the letter, by allaying the panic, 
brought notes out into circulation, and the consequence was that they returned 
to the Bank.—(Mr. Prescott.) It proved that the panic was over, but it is a 
question whether it would not have ceased without the letter. 

3159. In what way could it have ceased without the letter?—It is in the 
nature of panic to exhaust itself. 

3160. That is, when a good many houses have failed, there are not so 
many remaining that can fail?—That is one reason; but I may add that in a 
week or two there must have been a great increase of the circulation by the 
importation of bullion. 


Future Panics should be met in the same manner as in 1847. 


3170. Mr. T. Baring.| If circumstances similar to what occurred last year 
should recur in this country, the country is to expect the same mode of treat- 
ing the case on the part of the Bank ?—Yes. 


3171. Whether it be an internal drain, or whether it be an external drain, 
the only remedy that the Bank direction consider ought to bé applied, is 
restriction in some mode or other, they preferring a rise in the rate of interest, 
and leaving it to the Government to interfere when it thinks right ?—I cannot 
speak to the opinion of the Bank, but I speak to my individual opinion ; my 
own individual opinion is, that that is the case. 

3172. The Committee understand you to think that though interference 
was justifiable on the 25th, any previous interference would have been im- 
proper?—Yes ; but I am not prepared to say that the interference on the 25th 
was unnecessary. 

3173. So that, according to your opinion, before the Government would 
be justified in interfering, we must have the same extent of panic and alarm 
and of failures ?—I think the Government would not be justified in interfering 
under a less state of alarm and excitement than prevailed on that occasion. 

3174. You draw no distinction hetween the case in October, when the 
demand was not from a foreign export of gold in any way, or an unfavourable 
state of the exchanges?—As far as the banking department of the Bank is 
concerned, it is immaterial to them whether the demand upon the reserve 
arises from an internal or an external drain. 


Effect of an Export of Bullion on Commercial Interests. 


3270. Mr. Cayley]. You, have no doubt, that a system of circulation, 
varying precisely with the amount of precious metals, is the best possible 
system that can exist ?—I have no doubt of it. 

3271. Under that system a large importation of corn must necessarily 
cause great pressure ?—I do not see why a large importation of corn should 
cause a greater pressure under a metallic circulation than under any other. 
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3278. When the Bank reserve is very low under the Papert of gold, it is 
impossible to afford an inducement for a speedy return of gold without creating 
go pressure ?—The means of getting back the gold is, by making mone 

ear, and causing a fall generally in the price of commodities, which will 
bring back gold. 

279. Then the means of attracting gold back to this country, after it has 
gone out, is to lower prices ?—Prices will fall in consequence of the increased 
value of money. 

3280. Under a great fall of prices, the Bank is comparatively safer?—A 
= fall of prices has a tendency to bring capital into the country, and as 

ullion flows into the country, it acts upon the reserve of the Bank and of all 
private bankers. 

3281. But in order to attract gold back into the country, the more forced sales 
there are, and the lower the prices, the safer the position of the Bank is ?— 
The lower the prices of commodities, the greater will be the tendency to the 
increase of the importation of the precious metals, and of the reserve of the 
Bank, and of bankers generally. 

3282. Under that state of things, that is, a pressure arising from a fall of 
prices, in order to secure the return of gold, does not any accommodation 
afforded to the public rather tend to obstruct the fall of prices ?—Yes. 

3283. The less accommodation under that state of things, that is afforded 
to the public, the safer to the system ?—-The accommodation must of necessity, 
under that state of things, be reduced. 

3292. Do you think, under a scarcity of food, any system can be advan- 
tageous to the country which deprives the labourer of wages and work at the 
time food is dearest ?—I do not see how you can help it. 

3293. Under the present system it is impossible to avoid it?—Under the 
present, or under any system, it is impossible to avoid it. 

3294. Supposing your issues on securities had been £20,000,000, instead 
of £14,000,000, would, or would not, the public have had more confidence in 
obtaining possession of a sufficiency of the legal tender?—The public would 
have not less confidence, because we should have lost a proportionate amount 
of bullion. 

3295. In order to obtain bullion it is necessary to throw down prices ?— 
In order to bring bullion into the country, it is necessary that there should be 
a fall in the prices of securities and goods. 

3298. In reference to the export of £9,000,000 of bullion in the last year, 
have you at all calculated the extent of loss to the country by throwing pine 
prices in consequence of the restrictive measures which the Bank took to 
bring back the bullion ?—No, I have not. 

3299. Are you aware that the Committee have had a return sent to them 
which puts the loss upon a certain amount of stock and a certain amount of 
railway shares alone, in the course of last year, at £112,000,000?—No; but 
I would observe that if those stocks and railway shares were held by parties 
in this country, it was only a loss as between individuals. 

3300. Do you think it wise to produce a loss to individuals of £112,000,000 
to get back £9,000,000 of gold ?—I consider that prices were not thrown 
down in consequence of any restrictive measures which the Bank took, but 
that it was the result of the restrictive state of the circulation consequent upon 
a large export of the precious metals. . 


No limit to the Bank’s minimum rate of Interest. 


3329. You lowered your rate of interest very much in 1844?—Yes, in 
September. 

3330. If the bill brokers had ~~ on lowering their rate, according to the 
lowering of your rate, would you have had any minimum rate to which you 
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would have gone?—When the Bank rate was put down to 23 per cent., the 
rate in the market, upon discount, was about 2 per cent., and loans at call 
1} to 1jths; therefore, we did not put down our rate to the minimum rate 
in the market. 

3331. Do you still remain of the opinion, that if circumstances favoured it, 
the rate should be lowered to 24 per cent.?—Yes. 

3332. Under any circumstances would you go lower than that ?—If the 
value of money was much less than 24 per cent., I would go lower. 

3333. In fact, you would follow the market rate ?—Yes. 


The Eight per Cent. Rate of Interest of October, 1847. 


3361. Mr. Cayley.| The Committee understood you to say, that in 
September and October, gold was coming in, when the rate of interest was 
6 and 7 per cent. ; why was it necessary to raise it to 8 per cent. ?—It was 
stated that the rate of interest at Hamburg was 74 per cent., and a high rate 
"sugar generally on the continent, therefore it was considered necessary to 

ave such a rate in this country, that we might be sure that instead of checking 
the influx of bullion, we should encourage it. 

3362. Did you recommend 8 per cent. ?—As far as I was individually con- 
cerned, I approved of it. 

3363. Did any member of the Bank direction recommend the rate of 8 per 
cent. ?—If you mean to ask was it an official recommendation by the Court, 
my answer is, the Court had nothing to do with it ; the Deputy-governor and 
myself, or another member of the committee of treasury and myself, were in 
constant communication with Government, and it was stated, that the intention 
was to put a high rate of interest, and I constantly stated, as far as my own 
knowledge went, that I thought a high rate of interest was necessary to 
encourage the importation of bullion, but that a lower rate of interest would 
not do so. 

3364. In your communications with Government, was 8 per cent. recom- 
mended by the Governor of the Bank, as acting for the Bank ?—On the par- 
ticular occasion, immediately preceding the letter, the suggestion came from 
the Government, but, in previous communications with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, I stated something of the sort, speaking in my individual capacity. 

3365. Is it true that a higher rate than 8 per cent. was recommended to 
the Government ?—There was a discussion whether it should be 8 per cent. or 
10 per cent. 

3366. Is it true or is it not true, that when Government stated to you that 
10 per cent. had been suggested to them, you stated that 8 per cent. was quite 
snfhcient ?—It is quite true that there was an idea of 10 per cent., and I then 
stated, that in my opinion, 8 per cent. would be a sufficiently high rate to 
meet the exigencies of the case. 

3367. Can you state who recommended 10 per cent.?—I cannot. 

3368. Was it any member of the committee of treasury who recommended 
10 per cent. ?—I think the suggestion came from the Government; it was a 
subject of conversation repeatedly at the time, but as I never expected to 
undergo an examination upon it, I cannot speak accurately to it. 

3369. Do you remember who suggested that Government should divide 
the profit upon the increased issues of the Bank after the Government letter? 
—No, I do not; but I think it arose out of the terms of the Act, in which it is 
enacted, that the profit upon the issue beyond the 14,000,000/. is to go to the 
Government, and therefore it was probably the terms of the Act which 
originated that idea. 

3370. Did the Government letter give an idea to the public that the Bank 
of England would have greater power than before to accommodate the public 
im that time of panic ?—The issue of the Government letter led the public to 
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expect that the Bank would be ready to make them any advances they might 
require, provided the security was such as the Bank might be willing to take, 
and the rate of interest 8 per cent. 

3371. It gave the public reason to believe that the Bank was stro for 
the purpose of giving accommodation?—It gave the public reason to believe 
that, provided the Bank was not able to maintain the Act in consequence of 
the relief granted under the letter, the Bank would be protected by an Act 
of indemnity. 

3372. But the idea that the Bank had obtained increased power to accom- 
modate the public, led to a termination of the panic?—The issue of the 
Government letter had the effect of putting an end to the panic. 

3373. From the public entertaining the opinion that the Bank was in a 
stronger position than it was before ?—I will not say from the opinion that the 
Bank was in a stronger position than it was before, but that the Bank might 
give additional assistance without looking to the state of its reserve. 


As to the Bank borrowing on Stock in April, 1847. 


3392. Mr. Cayley.] If the public look to the Bank in times of pressure to 
assist commerce, would you not say that it was one cause of the pressure, that 
in conjunction with a very low reserve, they should see the Bank going to 
obtain assistance for itself?—I should say that ought to inspire confidence, 
inasmuch as it showed that the Bank was taking measures to strengthen itself. 

3393. Do you think it likely to assist public confidence, that at a time 
when they want assistance they should see the body upon which they depend 
for assistance, itself going and asking for assistance?—I do not consider 
making use of available securities to be asking for assistance. 

3394. When any party is pressed he borrows money ?—Whenever any 
party requires money he borrows it. 

3395. Do you believe that the consternation in the mercantile mind would 
have been so great as it was in April if the public had not seen the low state 
of the Bank’s reserve?—I have already stated that I think the public were 
alarmed at the state of the Bank’s reserve. 

3396. Do you think the credit of commerce is dependent upon the credit 
of the Bank of England? I consider that commercial credit is dependent on 
the credit of the banking interest of the country. 

3397. Was not the fact of the Bank’s requiring assistance rather likely to 
produce discredit ?—I do not consider that the Bank was requiring assistance ; 
it was merely that the Bank was doing that which had been done on former 
occasions; viz., obtaining bank notes out of the Stock Exchange, from parties 
who had notes to part with. 

3398. Was it the Act of 1844, in consequence of the separation of its two 
departments, that caused the Bank from its low reserve to appear in so help- 
less a condition, as it did in April and October?—I have stated before, that I 
think the Bank would have acted more prudently, if they had not allowed the 
reserve to go so low; but that was altogether independent of the Act of 1844. 


The Bank’s advance to the ee Miners’ Company in 1847.— 
The Usury Laws. 

3404. The Committee understood you that you advanced 270,000/., 
either to the Copper Miners’ Company or upon the debentures of the 
Copper Miners’ Company; will you state what interest you had to do so at 
the rate of 5 per cent. when you were charging 63 per cent. to other parties? 
—It has been stated to the Committee that the advance of 150,000/. was to a 
discount broker for the purpose of preventing his stopping payment; the 
advance was made upon his note for !50,0002., secured by the debentures of 
the Copper Miners’ Company; the rate of interest charged was 6 per cent. ; 
it was stated to us, that unless this advance was made, certain parties who 
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were enumerated to us must have failed; the object therefore of this advance 
was for the purpose of preventing the failure of himself and other parties; the 
first advance of 150,000/., was at 6 per cent.; some short period afterwards it 
was represented to us, that unless assistance were given to the Conpes Miners’ 
Company, the works of that Company mnst be wholly stopped, and that about 
10,000 persons would be thrown out of employment; we therefore took the 
guarantee notes of several leading parties in the City of London for 120,000/. ; 
and to secure ourselves and them, we took a mortgage upon the property for 
270,0007., including the original 150,000/. advanced upon debentures; we 
were then told by our solicitor that we must reduce the rate of interest from 6 

r cent. to 5 per cent., otherwise the transaction would come under the 
Dey Laws. 

3405. It has been stated that the advantage of the repeal of the Usury 
Laws was that it enabled persons to get accommodation in a time of pressure; 
is that so?—Certainly; but unfortunately the repeal of the Usury Laws did 
not go far enone » because real property is still subjected to the Usury Laws, 
and therefore those persons who want to get an advance upon real property 
are precluded from getting it, when the rate of interest is above 5 per cent. 

F106. But the Usury Laws did not prevent the Copper Miners’ Company 
from getting an advance at 5 per cent.?—They would not have had the 
advance, but for the object of assisting parties who would have failed unless 
the assistance had been given. 

3407. Then you are guided in yor management, not by the strict rules 
which you have laid down, but by the state of trade and the state of employ- 
ment of people in the country ?—I think the only rules I have laid down are, 
that we are to look to the state of our reserve and the amount of our liabilities, 
and seeing that we were able, out of our reserve, to grant assistance to the 
Copper Miners’ Company, we were acting upon the strict rules which I 
intended to lay down. 

3408. But the state of your liabilities, and of your reservé, led you to 
charge 63 per cent. to other parties ?—This was an exceptional case ; assistance 
could not, in consequence of the Usury Laws, have been granted, except at 
5 per cent. 


The Rule for determining the Bank’s rate of Interest. 


3439. Mr. Cayley.| What is your opinion as to the course that ought to 
be taken by the Bank, upon the reduction of 3,000,0002. or 4,000,000/. of the 
present reserve in the banking department, supposing it to be occasioned by 
the present disturbed state of the continent and foreign discredit; at what 
point of reduction would you deem it advisable to commence a contraction by 
increasing the rate of discount ?—We ought to keep about one-third of the 
ordinary deposits in our reserve; the deposits vary in their nature; we have 
Government deposits, which are made for the purpose of paying the dividend ; 
we have railway deposits, which are merely of a transitory nature, and we 
cannot deal with them in the same way as with the others; then we have 
banker’s deposits, we know about the amount which they usually leave with 
us, and anything beyond that amount we consider we may be called upon to 
pay at any moment. 

3440. Supposing there was to be a drain of gold under present cireum- 
stances, which is not impossible, and supposing trade had not yet revived in 
this country, and labour were generally disemployed, and there was to be an 
abstraction of bullion so as to diminish your reserve to 3,000,000/. or 4,000,0002. 
would you think it advisable very materially to raise the rate of interest ?—If 
the demand arising from the export of bullion were greater than we could 
conveniently meet, we should be bound to put up the rate of interest, or to 
restrict the assistance that we should give, to such an amount as would enable 
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us to maintain the reserve at the point which we might think safe with respect 
to our liabilities. 


Opinions of the Bank Directors on the Bank Act of 1844. 


3446. Mr. Cayley.] Do all the Directors of the Bank approve of the Act 
of 1844 ?—I cannot say. 

3447. Do you think that the majority of the Directors of the Bank are in 
favour of the Act of 1844?—I think opinions are nearly balanced. 

3448. If the majority of the bankers and merchants in London were to 
depose to very serious losses having been sustained from the operation of the 
Act of 1844, would you say that they were competent to judge of its effects? 
—I do not think it ought to bias their judgments. 

3449, Who do you think are the best judges of the law, those who admi- 
nister it, or those who experience its effects ?—I would leave it to the intelli- 
gence of the whole community to judge. 


The injurious effects of the Bank Act. 


3450. Mr. Cayley.| You have described as no part of the operation of the 
Act of 1844, that you were, during the year 1847, obli to lend consols 
instead of notes, on account of the limit prescribed by the Act; that you 
borrowed on consols in April; that you were obliged to raise the rate of 
discount to 9 per cent.; that you refused loans on Exchequer bills; that there 
was a pressure in April, and a panic in October, and that Government were 
obliged to interpose by a letter, in order to protect the public from the restric- 


tive effects of the Act; do you call that a satisfactory history of any system ? 
—The lending of consols was not in consequence of any restrictions in the 


Act, we lent consols, because it suited us better than to make an advance out 
of our reserve; it had nothing to do with the Act of 1844; it was merely a 
banking operation ; it was optional with us to have gone into the market, and 
borrowed money upon consols, or to have lent them to the parties for them- 
selyes to borrow upon them. 

3451. If you had had plenty of notes in your reserve, would you have ad- 
vanced consols?—It was not the Act of 1844 which prevented our having 
notes in the reserve; whether the Act of 1844 had existed or not, the principle 
upon which banking ought to be based, in my opinion, ought to be the same. 


Treatment of Country Bankers by the Bank. 


3455. Mr. Cayley.] Have not some country banks been induced to adopt 
Bank of England notes instead of their own notes ?—Yes. 

3456. Do you remember whether the Government held out to Parliament, 
in 1844, the advantages that the public might expect from the inducements 
offered to country bankers to abandon their own circulation ?—I do not. 

3457. Do you remember whether the country banks had the same induce- 
ment to give up their circulation before the Act of 1844, and subsequently ?— 
Those parties who chose to withdraw their own issues, and to adopt the 
Bank of England circulation, had advantages equivalent to those now granted 
to bankers compounding under the Act. 

3458. What were the advantages given before 1844 to the banks which 
pave up their circulation ?—They were allowed to have a certain amount at a 

ower rate than the market rate of interest. 

3459. Was that rate generally 3 per cent discount ?—It was. 

3460. Was this arrangement broken through immediately after the Act of 
1844 was passed?—The Act of 1844 closed the accounts, and substituted a 
composition of 1 per cent, per annum, 
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3461. Was the change approved of by the banks which had been induced 
to abandon their circulation ?—I am not aware. 

3462. Do you remember whether those banks which had before given up 
their circulation, upon the change of the conditions claimed the right to resume 
their circulation ?—I do not. 

3463. Did they claim a right to resume their circulation when the condi- 
tions were altered which induced them to give it up?—Not that I am aware of. 

3464. Subsequently to the Act of 1844, were the conditions altered to 4 

r cent. rate of discount instead of 3 fr cent. ?—They were entitled to the 

per cent composition under the Act of Parliament ; but some parties, instead 
of taking the composition, were allowed a certain amount of discount at a 
reduced rate. 

3465. Are you prepared to say, that after the passing of the Act of 1844, 
you did not so far change the conditions with those banks which had given up 
their circulation, as to charge them 4 per cent. discount instead of 3?—What- 
ever changes were made were for the mutual accommodation of all parties, 
and by mutual consent. 

3466. Are you prepared to say, that no banker objected to this change of 
system ?—I am not aware of it, but it would not have come under my notice ; 
it would have come under the particular notice of the Governor and Deputy- 
governor of that day. 

3467. Are you prepared to say, that with respect to banks which had been 
induced to give up their circulation in consequence of more favourable condi- 
tions, the Bank of England, after the Act of 1844, did not charge them 4 per 
cent, rate of discount, at the time the rate of interest in the money-market was 
24 per cent.?—I am persuaded that the Bank did not take advantage of the 
Act of 1844, for the purpose of putting them in a worse position than they 
were before. 

3468. If it did, you think that the Bank of England acted unfairly towards 
those banks ?—Supposing the Bank to have made use of the Act of 1844 for 
the purpose of exacting more from the country banks than they could have 
done before, I think the Bank was not acting fairly. 

3469. Do you remember testimony having been given by a witness before 
the Committee of 1841, which was quoted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the House, with respect to the inducements offered to the country banks to 
give up their circulation ?—No, I do not. 

3470. You are not aware that that Banker stated, that in consequence of 
the conditions offered him by the Bank, he had been induced to give up his 
circulation, and that he thought in consequence of the conditions being very 
favourable, the public would not be deprived of any advantage by his haying 
given it up ?—No, I am not aware of it. 

3471. You do not know that Mr. Wright, of Nottingham, gave that evi- 
dence ?—No, I do not. 

3472. You do not know what the amount of his circulation was, at the 
time he entered into an agreement to give it up?—I do not. 

3473. You do not know upon what terms he had 50,000/. in lieu of the 
circulation ?—I have heard the circumstance mentioned, but at this moment I 
cannot recall it. 

3474. Supposing the agreement with Messrs. Wright, in order to induce 
them to give up their circulation, had been equivalent to advancing them 
discounts at the rate of 2 per cent., and that they were induced to give up 
their circulation in consequence of that advance, would you think it fair that 
they should be charged 4 per cent. immediately after the Act of 1844 came 
into operation ?—I cannot answer that question without knowing all the cir- 
cumstances. 

3475. Do you remember whether, in consequence of the revocation of 
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that agreement, Messrs. Wright paid off in cash the whole amount of their 
loan ?—I have some recollection of it, but not sufficient to enable me to speak 
to it. 

3476. You do not remember whether they immediately paid it off, on the 
correspondence closing, and on the Bank ceasing to become their agents ?—I 
do not remember. 

3477. You do not remember whether it was paid off at once, or by instal- 
ments ?—I have no recollection. 

3478. Were Messrs. Wright compelled to pay the 50,0007. which they had 
on loan immediately, rather than submit to what they considered to be unfair 
treatment ?—I am unable to say. 

3479. Do the Committee understand you that all other bankers submitted 
to your terms ?—I am unable to state whether that is the case or not. 

3480. (To Mr. Prescott.) Are you of the same opinion with Mr. Morris 
upon the subject of the treatment of the country bankers, who agreed to give 
up their circulation ?—Not being sufficiently aware of the facts, I would 
suggest that they would be best ascertained from the Governor of the day. 

3481. Do you know what the opinion of the Directors of the Bank is 
generally upon the way in which the country bankers have been treated ?— 
(Mr. Morris.) My impression is, that in the opinion of the Court, no advan- 
tage has been taken intentionally of the country bankers, in consequence of 
the Act of 1844. 

3482. If some of them agreed with the Bank to issue Bank of England 
notes in lieu of their own, upon the condition of receiving discount at 2 per 
cent., and that rate was increased afterwards to 4 per cent., you would con- 
sider that very unfair?—If the Bank took advantage of the Act of 1844, 
in making that alteration, they could not have acted fairly towards them, but 
I am quite sure that if the country bankers lost any advantages which they 
before possessed, compensation must have been made to them. 


Howse or Commons, 2lst March, 1848. 


James Morris, Esq., Governor of the Bank of England, and 
Henry James Prescott, Esq., Deputy Governor of the Bank of England, 
further examined. 


Amount of Gold and Silver in Circulation. 


3483. Chairman.] Can you give the Committee any information with 
respect to the amount of gold and silver in circulation?—(Mr. Morris.) A 
calculation has been made by our chief cashier; he seems to make the gold 
iu circulation on the lst of January, 1848, 44,835,0007.; but that is an exceed- 
ingly rough calculation; it has been supposed to range between 40,000,000/. 
and 60,000,002, 


3484. Does that include the gold in the Bank reserve ?—The 44,835,0001. 
is supposed to include the amount of gold coin in the Bank. 

3485. What is the amount of silver?—The amount of silver is supposed to 
be about £11,000,000/7.; but that includes the amount of cein in the colonies. 

3486. Your chief cashier has paid a good deal of attention to the subject, 
has he not ?—I am not aware that he has paid more attention to it than other 
parties ; but he has based his opinion upon a calculation. 

3487. Have you the particulars of the calculation?—Yes; from the cal- 
culations made upon the calling in of the light gold coin in 1842 and 1843, 
it was supposed that the amount of sovereigns in circulation was about 
26,000,000/.; the wee into circulation from January, 1844, to 
January, 1848, were 17,702,000/., making together 53,702,000/., from which 
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deduct sovereigns sent to America, 4,000,000/., and — sovereigns ab- 
stracted, 4,867,000/. making together 8,867,000/.; it will leave in circulation 
on the lst of January 44,835,000/.; this calculation does not include the 
6,000,0007. of coin which we had at the Bank and at the various branches. I 
have another calculation, made by a party who is equally capable of making it. 
In June, 1842, gold with the public, 31,500,000/., with the Bank, 4,500,000/., 
making together, 36,000,000/. From July, 1842, to December, 1847, 
28,502,254/.; melted at the Mint of light d, 15,857,1131. which, deducted 
from the 28,582,254/., leaves 12,645,141/.; exported in 1846 and 1847, 
4,000,0007. that leaves 8,645,1417., and that added to the 36,000,000/7., makes 
44,645,141. supposed to be the amount of gold coin in the country. 

3488. That is very near the other calculation?—Yes, except that the 
one includes the amount of gold coin in the Bank, and the other is exclusive 
of it, so that there is a considerable discrepancy between the two, which 
shows the difficulty there is in arriving at an accurate result ; but the general 
calculation is between 40,000,000/. and 60,000,000/., which is a very large 
range. 


Average time Notes remain in Circulation. 


3493. Chairman.] Can you give any information with respect to the 
amount of notes of different denominations in circulation ?—Here is “ An 
Account showing the Average Amount of Bank of England Notes in circula- 
tion, distinguishing the denominations, together with the number of days the 
Notes remained out in the October quarter 1843, 1844, 1845, 1846, and 1847,” 


[The Witness delivered in the same, which is as follows :] 


An Account, shewing the average Amount of Bank of England Notes in 
circulation, distinguishing the denominations, together with the number of 
days the Notes remained out, in the October Game 1843, 1844, 1845, 
1846 and 1847. 





October Quarter, | October Quarter, | October Quarter, | October Quarter, | October Quarter, 
1843. 1844, 1845. 1846, 1847. 
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6,143,000 | 5,816,000 
4,046,000 
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3494, Sir RobeFt Peel.] Will you have the goodness to explain the words 
‘remaining out ”?—The average time the notes remained in circulation from 
the period of their issue until their return to the Bank. 

95. The “remaining out” includes every purpose for which they are 
out ?—Yes ; and in times of pressure they return more rapidly to the Bank 
than at other periods. 

3496. Mr. Hume.] Is there any general average to be arrived at from that 
paper ?—The average is with respect to the time that notes of a certain amount 
remained out, 
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3497. Mt. Spooner.] Does that include the branch banks?—No, ‘it does 
not; there is a greater difficulty in making the calculation for the branches ; 
those are the issues in London. ) 

3498. Can you form any idea whether the notes come in more rapidly or 
less rapidly at the branches than at the Bank of England ?—I believe they re- 
main out for — periods at the branches; and sometimes at the branches 
they are re-issued. 

What is “ the Circulation ” ? 


3508. Chairman.] When you speak of paper circulation, what is it that you 
consider as circulation ; is it the notes with the public, or the notes out of the 
issue department?—In speaking of the issues, I speak of notes out of the 


we ee 

. But when you speak of the paper circulation, do you consider the 
practical circulation to be that which is shown by the returns to come out of 
the issue department, or that of the circulation which is in the hands of 
the public?—When I speak of the circulation, I include all the notes out of 
the issue department ; but the amount of notes with the public is affected by 
the Bank having a larger or smaller reserve, and it is equally affected by the 
amount of the reserves of all bankers. 

3528. How far do you consider that the amount of notes held in reserve 
by the Bank is to be considered as circulation ?—It is difficult to say how far 
the reserve of notes held by the Bank may be considered as circulation ; still, 
as representing balances, they may be considered as acting the part of circulation, 
in so far as payments are made by transfers from the balance of one account 
to that of another. 

3529, Would you call this circulation at all?—No, not according to the 
usual meaning of the term. 


3530. You would call the notes in the hands of the public real circulation ? 


—The gol acceptation of the word “ circulation” includes notes out with 
the public, whether they are in the pockets of individuals or in the hands of 
private bankers. 

3531. But it does not include the Bank reserve ?—No. 

3532. Are those notes actually kept in reserve, or is it merely a matter of 
account ?—It is a matter of account; they are paid in and cancelled, as the 
Bank does not re-issue notes ; when they are called for, fresh notes are issued 


against them. 


Has the Circulation Fluctuated in accordance with the Bullion ? 


3510. Chairman.] As far as regards prices, do you consider that the varia- 
tions out of the issue enee affect prices, supposing the same sum of 
money to remain in the hands of the public?—The notes out of the issue 
department would be acted upon by the larger or smaller amount of reserve 
held by the Bank of England, ‘or by any other bankers. 

3511. Do you consider, then, that the amount of the reserve held by the 
Bank is of considerable importance ?—Yes, I do. 

3512. Do you think that that part of the subject was considered before the 
Committee of 1841?—I do not recollect. 

_ 3513. In the course of the difficulties of the last year, has the amount of the 
circulation in the hands of the public at all varied as the amount of the metallic 
circulation would vary ?—The notes with the public did not vary exactly with 
the bullion, on account of the action of the Bank’s reserve. 

_ _ 3514. It has had no reference to it?—Yes, it has had reference to it ; but 
it has not varied to the same extent. 

3533. Do you think that the Act of 1844, admitting it to be founded on 
the best principles, has actually carried out the principle, if the circulation in 
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the hands of the public does not vary in any respect with reference to the 
fluctuations in the bullion ?—Yes, I am sure that it has carried out the principle. 
The Act of 1844 has only to do with the issue department, and as far as the 
issue department is concerned, the Act has been fully carried out. 

3534. I have no doubt that the Act has been fully carried out so far as the 
law is concerned, but has the principle which was intended to be carried out 
by the Act been carried out, if the circulation in the hands of the public does 
not in any way vary with the variations of the bullion ?—The great object of 
the Act was to secure the convertibility of the note: by limiting the issue de- 
partment the convertibility of the note is preserved ; but the Act of 1844 never 
went to provide that the banking interests of the country should carry on their 
transactions upon sound principles. 

3535. I would recall your recollection to the evidence given before the 
Committee of 1841; do you not think that in that evidence it was expected 
that the amount of notes in the hands of the public would vary with reference 
to the bullion ?—I cannot say what the expectation was. 

3536. You have naturally turned your attention to the writers upon that 
subject ?—Yes. 

3537. Do not you think that those writers expected that the amount of 
notes in the hands of the public would, to a certain extent, vary with the 
fluctuations of the bullion?—The object of the Act of 1844 was to make a 
mixed currency act in the same way as a metallic currency ; whether parties 
dealing with that currency affected it by different principles of proceeding is 
not the question; but the object of that Act was, to make a mixed currency 
act upon the same principles as a currency based upon the precious metals 
would have done. 


Management of the Bank since 1840 has been on the plan of a division of 
Departments. 


3689. Mr. Wilson.] I wish to place upon your evidence what is the real 
practical difference arising from the separation of the two departments; prior 
to the separation of the two departments, you would have called that a reserve 
of bullion, and since the separation of the two departments the only difference 
is, that you call it a reserve of notes; but the two are perfectly identical, and, 
as you before stated, it was a mere matter of account ?—It was a mere matter 
of account, and, as I have stated before, we ought to have kept our accounts 
in the same way, whether the departments were separated or not. 

3690. Then the effect of the two departments of the Bank would really 
not practically go beyond the matter of account ?—The separation of accounts 
took place in 1840, independently of the Act. 

3691. That is, you kept the two classes of liabilities in separate accounts ? 
—We had the same distinction in the separation between the issue and 
banking departments that we have now; we considered that a certain amount 
was issued against securities, and a certain amount against bullion, and, as a 
matter of account, that amount was kept as separate as it is under the Act. 

3692. That is, knowing that your deposits were acted upon by one prin- 
ciple, and your circulation by another principle, you always kept a distinction 
between the two liabilities with regard to the amount of reserve which you 
held against each ?—We separated them as a matter of account, in order that 
we inight know what the real amount of reserve of notes was, for the purpose 
of meeting our liabilities. 

3693. But you did not call them notes then, you called them bullion ?— 
We called them notes then. 
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House or Commons, 28th March, 1848.° 
WILLIAM COTTON, Esq., Examined. 


3929. Chairman.| How long have you been in the direction of the Bank 
of England ?—Since April, 1822. 

3930. You were Governor of the Bank at the time of the passing of the 
Act of 1844?—I was; I had then been Governor of the Bank 23 years. 

3931. How long were you Governor and Deputy-governor altogether ?—I 
was one year Deputy-governor, and three years Governor of the Bank. 

3932. You were, I apprehend, in communication with the Government at 
the time when the arrangement was under consideration, and when the Bill 
was passed ?—I was. 

3933. What were the objects which you considered the Bill of 1844 con- 
templated ?—The Bill of 1844 was intended to accomplish the security of the 
circulation, and to prevent any discredit of the paper circulation of the country. 

3934. Do you consider that so far as regards the convertibility of the note, 
the Act of 1844 has entirely accomplished its object ?—I consider that it has 
entirely accomplished its object. 

3935. It has been stated to the Committee in the course of the evidence, 
that a danger might have arisen to the security of the Bank and the con- 
vertibility of the note, should the Banking department of the Bank have 
suspended payment ?—I can hardly tell what the effect would have been of the 
Bank of England banking department stopping payment; it would have 
created great discredit, but whether it would have destroyed confidence in the 
convertibility of the note I am not so sure, if at the time there was abundance 
of gold in the issue department of the Bank to meet any ordinary demand that 
might be made upon it. 

3936. Supposing at the time when the panic was at its height the banking 
department had got into difficulties, and had been unable to meet its demands, 
do you think in that case there would not have been a run upon the Bank for 
gold, notwithstanding the large amount of gold in the issue department, and 
would there not have been a risk from the panic of the Bank being unable to 
pay its notes in gold?—In the first place I think that with the large amount of 
securities which the Bank, as a bank of deposit, had at its command, there 
was no probability of its stopping payment; it might have inconvenienced 
parties by not giving them the accommodation they expected, but I can 
hardly contemplate the case of the Bank, with the amount of its convertible 
securities, and deposits which might be relied on, actually stopping payment. 

3937. You believe that if not impossible it would tes, been highly im- 
probable that the banking department should have stopped payment ?—1 do 
not think it was possible for the banking department to have stopped pay- 
ment. 

3938. Do you think that in a time of difficulty the Bank could have easily 
converted its securities into notes ?—At some sacrifice it might have done so, 
and it would have been the duty of the Bank, as it would have been the duty 
of any other banker, to have submitted to that sacrifice rather than stop 
payment. 


Favourable opinion of the Bank Act. 


3950. Chairman.] What do you think would have the effect, supposing, 
since 1844, the limitation with regard to the issues of private banks had not 
been in operation ?—If the limitation of the issues of banks had not been in 
operation from the period of 1844, and considering the variety of transactions 
that were going on in the country, I believe we should have had the country 
full of a paper instead of a metallic circulation. 

3951, You believe that the country banks would have been tempted to 
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issue their notes largely during the years 1844 and 1845?—I have no doubt 
that the country banks in that time of prosperity would have been induced to 
issue very largely, and that a vast number of banks of issue would have been 
established, thus pecnimer ig paper for a metallic circulation. I form my 
opinion from what occurred, I think, in the year 1836, when, if I mistake not, 
sixty additional joint-stock banks of issue were formed in one year. 

3952. Had you any expectation that the Act of 1844 would mitigate these 
eommercial crises?—I had such an expectation, and I have no hesitation in 
saying, that I think the Act of 1844 has materially mitigated the commercial 
erisis, and that if it had not been for the Act of 1844 limiting the amount of 
issues of notes on securities, the commercial crises to which you allude would 
have been infinitely more severe. 

3963. Will you now proceed to the difficulties of April 1847 ; and will you 
state whether you think that the Act of 1844 coutributed to mitigate the crisis 
at that time?—I do not think the Act of 1844 contributed to mitigate the 
crisis, for whenever there is a commercial panic, and there is a want of capital 
or money, it is a mitigation of the inconvenience to supply them with all that 
they demand; but then I consider that the supply of that demand would have 
been ultimately injurious to the country. 

3964. But the point which I was anxious to obtain your opinion upon was 
this. There was an impression that the Act of 1844, by compelling the Bank 
to take earlier and more ual steps relating to the circulation, would have 
mitigated those crises, and that they would not be so severe as they had been 
under the former system ?—Contemplating all that has occurred within the 
last few years, and supposing the Bank had retained unlimited power of issues, 
the crisis would, in my opinion, have been more severe ; and that really solvent 
and substantial houses, banking houses and others, would have suffered more 
than they did in April 1847. 

3965. Do you think that the Act of 1844 compelled the Bank, or induced 
the Bank, to take earlier steps than it would have taken if there’ had been no 
such Act in operation ?—I have no doubt that it did. 

3966. Were those steps, in your opinion, more gradually taken than they 
would have been if the Act had not been in operation ?—I think they were. 

3979. Do you think that the Act of 1844 contributed to mitigate the 
pressure of October?—I think the pressure in October, if the Act had not 
existed, would have been very ae worse than it really was, inasmuch as 
there would have been a currency discredit as well as a commercial discredit, 
and instead of the Bank having 8,000,000/ of treasure in its vaults, in all pro- 
bability it would not have had more than 4,000,000/. or 5,000,0007. 

3980. If the Act had not been in operation in October, do you think the 
Bank would have been in a difficulty, and not able to pay its notes in gold ?— 
If the Act had not been in operation, my opinion is, that we should have been 
compelled to press more severely upon the commercial public than the com- 
mercial public were pressed upon, in order to preserve the conyertibility of our 
notes. 
3981. But would you have had the difficulty to preserve the convertibility 
of the note that you had in 1825?—-We should have had more difficulty than 
we had even in 1825, if it had not been for the Act of 1844. 

3990. Did you, when the Act was first passed, expect that the circulation 
in the hands of the public would have so little reference to the amount of 
bullion ?—I did not expect that there would be any great increase of notes in 
the hands of the public ; when there was a |; amount of bullion and a large 
amount of issues, I supposed that there would be a larger amount of notes 
unemployed in the Bank of England banking department to meet any demands 


upon it. ; ; ; , 
3991, Then your expectation was, just as it turned out, that the notes in 
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the hands of the public would have remained with very little variation ?—I 
expected that there would be more variation, but not to the extent of the 
increase of bullion, because the notes in the hands of the public are those 
which are required for the common transactions of life, and do not increase 
immediately upon the increase of bullion. 

3992. Before the Act was passed, you had actually kept the accounts of 
the Bank as if the Act had been in operation ?—During the time I was in the 
chair, an account was kept, to test, as far as we could, the principle of the 
operation. 

3993. You were then aware of the operation of the Act, even before the 
Act was passed ?—I believe, as far as calculation went, I was ; in point of fact, 
it was working the principle of the Act before the Act was passed. 

3994. And you were prepared to find that the amount of notes in the hands 
of the public would vary very little under the operation of the exchanges ?—I 
think fe ; but it was not a subject which attracted my particular attention. 

3995. At any rate it has not mapas you ?—It did not create in me that 
surprise which others have expressed. 

3996, It is perfectly consistent with what you expected from the working 
of the Act ?—1 loo great difficulty in saying exactly what I expected. 

3997. I will put it in another way; it is consistent with what you considered 
ought to have been the operation of the Act ?—I think the notes in the hands 
of the public are not likely very materially to be increased by the influx of 
gold ; the circulation under the control and command of the public increases in 
proportion to the increase of the gold; but the notes actually out of the Bank’s 
hands, and in the hands of the public for the ordinary a pe a of trade, I do 
not think would increase in proportion to the increase of gold. 

3998. Do you consider then that the circulation really is that which is 
represented by the issue returns ?—I do. 


3999. And that includes the notes of which the public has the command, 
as you express yourself ?—Yes. 


4000. But the public have not got those notes a | may have them if 
B 


they wish it; their placing them in deposit in the 


is no more than 
placing them in deposit in the hands of any other banker. ; 


Are Deposits Circulation ? 


4001. Chairman.] Were you one of those who were of opinion that the 
deposits in the hands of the Bank were circulation before the Act of 1844 was 
passed ?—I was; the deposits remaining in the hands of other bankers were 
always considered circulation, I considered that if the issue department was 
kept separate from the banking department, the notes in the banking depart- 
ment were part of the circulation. 

4002. I need not ask you whether a have ever referred to the evidence 
before the Committee in 1841 and 1842?—In the evidence before the Com- 
mittee of 1841 and 1842, the notes out of the Bank of England were always 
considered as the circulation. 

4003. I refer to the — whether your deposits were considered circulation 
or not ?—I have not said that the deposits are circulation ; I say that it is onl 
those deposits in the Bank of England which have not been employed, pen | 
should be added on to the amount of circulation with the public ; the deposits 
are not circulation; there may be a larger amount of deposits, and yet no 
increase in the circulation. 

4004. You were of opinion, I apprehend, that this circulation, composed 
of notes and coin, should vary as a metallic circulation would vary?—I con- 
sider that it should vary as a metallic circulation would vary, and that it has 
varied as a metallic circulation would vary. 
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4005. And you think that that has been effected by the Act?—I think 
it has. 

4006. With that principle, before the Act of 1844 passed, and before you 
had had experience in seeing the working of the Act in the private accounts 
which you kept as a director; supposing that you found that there had been 
a large drain of gold to the amount of 5,000,000/., and that during that time 
there had been little or no variation in the circulation as represented under 
the old returns, should you have been satisfied ?—I do not exactly understand 
the question. 

4007. Under the old returns you had the bullion representing the bullion 
in both departments, and the circulation with the notes in the hands of the 
public, plus the Bank post bills, which we will lose sight of for the present ; 
if previous to the passing of the Bill you had found that there had been a very 
great drain of gold, say 7,000,000/7., with very little variation of the notes in 
the hands of the public, would you have thought that right ?—I should have 
conceived that there would have been some abatement of the notes in the 
hands of the public, but a much larger abatement of the notes in the deposits 
of the Bank, the action of the export of gold acting upon the deposits in the 
Bank, and the demand which the public have on the circulation. 

4008. You would have expected to have found a diminution of notes in the 
hands of the public, the circulation, as it was then called ; not a proportionate 
diminution, but some diminution ?—Exactly. 

4009. And you would have been dissatisfied if that had not appeared ?—I 
should have been dissatisfied if that had nog appeared in some degree. Under 
former circumstances, as the gold went out, the paper circulation generally 
increased, and tended to drive out the gold. 

4010. That was one of the reasons why you were in favour of this altera- 
tion ?—It was. 

4011. Looking to the returns, are you quite satisfied that with the 
variation of gold there has been so small a variation in the notes in the hands 
of the public ?—I do not think it creates in my mind material dissatisfaction, 
though I should have expected that it would have produced more effect. 

4012. Is there not a fault somewhere ?—I doubt very much whether there 
is a fault anywhere, because I include in the circulation the unemployed 
deposits in the hands of the Bank. 

4013. You include that now, but before the Act and before the two depart- 
ments existed, you would not have included that at all in the circulation ?— 
Not before the Act ; nor before the principle had been considered and tested. 


Objections to the Suspension of the Act. 


4035. Chairman.| Returning back to the Act of 1844, it has been very 
much pressed upon the Committee, that it would be expedient to give power 
by the Act itself to relax in case of difficulties, and to issue upon securities 
beyond the amount of £14,000,000; what is your opinion upon that point ?— 
My opinion is, that such a power of relaxation would he destructive of the 
principle of the Act. 

4036. You are entirely against giving that power by law ?—I am. 

4037. Are you entirely against exercising that power without law ?—I am 
not, when an extreme case arises. 

4038. Do you think that in October last it was an extreme case ?—My 
impression is, that it was not an extreme case, and that the panie of October 
would have passed over; but I do not presume to think that I am so well 
acquainted with the extremity of the case as those who had the administration 
of the affairs of the country. 

4039. As far as your opinion goes, do you think that the letter which the 
Government issued might have heen dispensed with ?—If it had rested entirely 
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upon my own responsibility, I should have dispensed with that letter; but I 
am at the same time free to confess, that I was not sufficiently informed as to 
all the circumstances of the country to form a correct opinion; and I have’ 
confidence that those who determined upon the issuing of that letter had 
superior information to that which I possessed. 

4040. The letter having been issued, you now have the experience of the 
effects of that issue ?—I had no doubt of the effect of the issue of that letter. 

4041. What was the effect of the issue of the letter?—The effect of the 
issue of the letter was to diminish the panic; persons who knew that they 
could have any amount of notes they liked, did not demand them, and that 
was a proof that there was no real want of circulation, except that arising from 
the panic and a want of confidence. 

4042. It has been represented to us, that the effect of the issuing of the 
letter was instantaneous ?—It was so, and I was satisfied that it would be so. 

4043, Has any evil arisen from the issue of the letter?—The only evil I 
conceive is, that parties may depend upon the issue of a similar letter in future, 
and which, very possibly, could not be issued with perfect security to the 
convertibility of the Bank of England note. 


His opinion of the effect of the crisis in October. 


4101. Mr. Cayley.| Do you think that inconvenience was all the evil 
under which the country suffered in October, 1847 ?—Serious inconvenience, 
I admit, was suffered, but no solvent houses were compelled to suspend their 
payments in consequence of the pressure of 1847. 

4102. Would you say that solvent houses did not sustain great losses ?—I 
speak of those which suspended their payments; I have no means of saying 
what losses solvent houses sustained. 

4103. Have you any doubt that solvent houses did sustain very great 
losses in April and October, 1847?—I have some doubts whether they did 
sustain very great losses; they sustained losses from the failure of other 
houses, and they sustained very serious inconvenience, from having bills upon 
houses which suspended payment; but I am not satisfied that the solvent 
houses sustained any very serious losses, though I have no means of judging. 


Dividends paid by Bankrupt Country Banks. 


4164. Mr. Cayley.) You have heard the notes of the country bankers 
who suspended payments in 1825 called here waste paper; do you remember 
ever having seen an estimate of the average of the number of shillings in the 
pound that were paid by the country bankers who failed in 1825?—I do not 
recollect it. 

4165. Did vou ever hear of any estimate of between 15s. and 18s. 
in the pound having been paid on the average by the country bankers who 
then failed?—My impression is, that the country bankers showed a great 
deal more strength and substance than was at the time of their stoppage 
supposed. 


Why he would not have relaxed the Act of 1844. 


4178. Mr. Cayley.] You have stated, that you think the panic in October 
would have ceased, and that there might have been no occasion, under those 
circumstances, for the government letter; upon what ground would you con- 
tinue the suffering of the commercial community under a panic, such as that 
which existed in October, 1847 ?—Only on this ground, that I think it is better 
to suffer a present inconvenience, than to derange the general circulation of the 
country ; if the circulation of the country had been purely a metallic circula- 
tion, the country must have submitted to the inconvenience which would 
have resulted from people hoarding gold. 

4179. Will you describe why it is necessary, in a mercantile community 
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which depends for its commercial operations upon credit, to measure the 
amount of the currency always by the amount of the precious metals ?— 
Because I think that if that is not done, there is a great danger of the currency 
not being convertible into gold, and that you will have a much severer pres- 
sure at particular times, than you will have by maintaining a sound currency, 
based upon a metallic value. 

4235. Mr. Hudson.| You have stated, that you disapproved of the letter 
of October being issued; had you been Chancellor of the Exchequer or First 
Lord of the Treasury, you would not have issued it?—I am afraid that I 
am not at all competent to be Chancellor of the Exchequer or First Lord of 
the Treasury, but my interest in the Act was such, that I certainly regretted 
that the letter had been issued. 

4236. You would not have issued the letter, if the issue of the letter had 
depended upon your fiat ?—I should not have taken upon myself the responsi- 
bility of recommending the issue of that letter. 

4237. You stated to Mr. Cayley that you are not much engaged in busi- 
ness ?—I am not much engaged in business at present. 

4238. Therefore you have no pressing engagements at any time to meet? 
—No, I have not. 

4239. And you have not very extensive means of ascertaining the amount 
of accommodation that can be obtained by commercial men ?—I have only the 
knowledge which is obtained from my position in the Bank of England. 

4240. You have stated that exchequer bills were 30s. discount ?—I stated 
30s., but some gentlemen said 40s.; I was not aware that they had been 
80 low. 

4241. Are you aware that there were instances in which the Bank ad- 
vanced money upon exchequer bills, and that, when the loan was required to 
be repaid, the parties could not sell exchequer bills except at a ruinous loss, 
and that, in consequence, the loans were not repaid?—I did hear that some- 
thing of that sort had occurred, but of my own knowledge I cannot state 
anything upon it. 

4242. Had you been aware of that fact, would that have made any altera- 
tion in your view of the expediency of not issuing the letter?—I do not know 
that it would; I would have stood by the Act. 


Sir Robert Peel's intention in passing the Bank Act. 


4186. Mr. Cayley.] Would you say that the principal promoter of the Act 
yley P pal p 


of 1844, in Parliament, was a competent judge of the intention of the Act?— 
I think he was. ‘ 

4187. How then do you reconcile your opinion with the following pas- 
sage: this is the language of Sir Robert Peel on June 13, 1844. “The 
honourable gentlemen who had spoken last, had said that the Bank of 
England was always able to protect itself, and to prevent its notes from being 
discredited; he knew it was; he knew that when the paroxysm was at its 
height, and it became the duty of the Bank to make great efforts, it could, by 
means of great sacrifices, save itself, and ensure continued convertibility. 
The Bank could always maintain its credit, it could always cover its own 
notes, but by a tremendous sacrifice of the mercantile and other interests ; 
that was what he wished to prevent.” Would you say that the opinion you 
have given as to the intention of the Act of 1844, coincides with the opinion 
that was expressed by Sir Robert Peel?—It does; and I believe it has ac- 
complished that object, and that we have not been under the necessity of 
pressing upon the commercial world in order to maintain the convertibility of 
the note; but during former periods, when there was a doubt of the converti- 
bility of the note, we pressed upon the public im order to secure the 
convertibility of the note. 
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Reasons why the Bank refuses to discount for Banks of Issue. 


Mr. Hudson.] 4311. You refuse accommodation to banks of issue, do you 
not ?—We do not grant accommodation to banks of issue. 

4312. Can you inform the Committee of the reasons why the Bank of 
England refuses accommodation to parties who issue notes?—There are, in 
my opinion, good reasons for that; those reasons appear in the following 
paper, which I have drawn up. “ Issuing banks, were the right of discounting 
conceded to them, would keep an insuflicient reserve of their own notes, of 
Bank of. England notes or coin, perhaps none, relying on discounting with 
the Bank on every demand, and most pressing on the Bank when it was 
restricting its issues.—There are about 300 banks of issue in England and 
Wales, for all of which the Bank would have to provide gold.—The measure 
would tend to frustrate one of the objects of the act 7 & 8 Vict. c. 32, (the 
ultimate establishment of a single bank of issue), by withdrawing a motive to 
banks of issue to adopt Bank of England circulation. It would give some 
ground of complaint to those bankers who have already abandoned their 
circulation, by placing their issuing —— on a level with themselves as 
to discounting. It would, as respects Manchester and atte be inoper- 
ative, there being no banks of issue at those places. It would be difficult, in 
times of pressure or adverse exchanges, to control the discounts; and such 
contraction, if enforced, would be obnoxious to such issuing banks as had 
been in the habit of discounting. The banks would consider they had 
acquired a right to discounts, and would probably ascribe to the capricious 
action of the Bank of England any losses consequent on a necessary con- 
traction of accommodation.” 


House or Commons, March 31st, 1848. 
William Cotton, Esq., further examined. 


Why Private London Bankers are not allowed to be Directors of the Bank. 


4395. Mr. T. Baring.| What is the objection to having private bankers 
as directors of the Bank of England ?—Because they might be supposed to 
have a peculiar interest of their own, and there might be a jealousy on the 
part of other bankers if some of their body were directors of the Bank. 

4396. Would there be more reason to apprehend re interest 
operating in the case of a private banker, than in the case of a merchant?— 
I have that confidence in private bankers, that Iam sure they would act in 
the most straight forward and honourable manner; but there would be a 
feeling on the part of other bankers, that it was not desirable that one of 
their body should be on the court when they were not there themselves. 


Publication of the Bank’s Accounts beneficial. 


4397. Mr. T. Baring.| Will you state to the Committee whether you think 
the present system of publicity of the accounts of the Bank beneficial and 
important, or whether you would suggest the propriety of any change in the 
mode of publicity?—In 1844, in common with several other directors, I 
expressed some doubt, which is stated in our correspondence, as to the 
expediency of publishing the Bank accounts; but my impression now is, that 
if we had not published them, there would have been much more alarm than 
the publication has created. 

4398. Your opinion is, that publicity ought to be given to the accounts of 
the banking department, as well as of the issue department ?—Publicity 
having been given, I think it ought to be continued, and my experience of the 
past few years is, that the unauthorised publication, the speculative publication of 
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the state of the banking department of the Bank, would be more mischievous 
than the present publications. 

4399. Do you think the form now adopted is the best form that 
could be adopted ?—I do not see any reason to wish to alter that form. 

4400. Does it convey to the public the exact state and position of the 
Bank, at the time it is published ?—I think it does; it is an actual statement 
of the transactions of the preceding week. 


The Bank refused to discount in April, 1847. 


4433. Mr. T. Baring.| The Bank of England refused discounts in April, 
1847 ?—I think they did; those parties who had a large amount under discount 
were refused. 

4434. And loans upon exchequer bills were likewise refused ?— Loans upon 
exchequer bills, were, I believe, refused, and the parties holding them were 
referred to the market. 

4435. Do you consider that that was a necessary step?—I can hardly say ; 
I was not then the governor of the Bank; but without further information, I 
think it was a step that I might not have recommended. 


As to the Sale of Stock by the Bank during the Panic. Y 


4521. Mr. Spooner.| Probably you do not agree with your brother director, 
Mr. Horsley Palmer, in the opinion he has expressed; in question 2129, he is 
asked, “Do you think that, under those circumstances, any parties would 
have been found to purchase the stock ?” and his answer is, “ My own opinion 
is, that we never should never have succeeded in selling it; but I believe the 
governor of the Bank is of a different opinion ; he is of opinion that we might 
have effected a sale; the question has been put to me in another place, 
whether I thought it practicable that £2,000,000 could have been sold at that 
time, and to that question I gave an answer, that I thought it could not; 
but that is a matter of opinion.” What is your opinion upon that point ?—I 
do not e with Mr. Horsley Palmer that they could not have been sold; 
£2,000,000 could have been sold; it might have caused a reduction of price, 
but what the reduction would have been I cannot tell. 

4522. In question 2130, he is asked, “If you had failed in your attempt to 
sell, what would have been the result ?” and his answer is, “ If we could have 
effected a sale at all, the effect would have been a sale of stock to 60 or 65.” 
Do you concur in that opinion?—I do not; I believe I could have sold 
£10,000,000 of stock, or at least a very large amount indeed, at 60, far 
exceeding £2,000,000. 


Hovusr or Commons, April 18th, 1848. 
JOSEPH PEASE, Esq., Examined. 


4574. Chairman.| You are connected with the mining districts ?—Yes, 
with the mining and the manufacturing districts in the county of Durham. 

4575. Are you connected with any bank ?—Only as acting treasurer of 
some considerable railway companies, but not as taking out a license as a 
banker. 

4576. Where is your residence ?—Near the town of Darlington. 

4577. Have those districts suffered much from the commercial difficulties 
during the last year?—The last year has been a time of almost unprecedented 
difficulty in business. 


Causes of the Monetary Crisis in 1847. 


4584. Chairman.]| Will you state to the Committee what you consider were 
the causes of the commercial difficulties in 1847 ?—The first cause of alarm to 
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those who were watching the progress of events was, the anticipated importa- 
tion of food from abroad, in consequence of the state of things in Ireland at 
the close of 1846; but seeing that the rate of discount continued low, and 
that money was easily obtained, parties seemed lulled into a kind of security 
until a decided demonstration was made by the Bank of England, which was 
of course carried out by private bankers, particularly in the country; up 
to that time there did not appear to be any decided arent upon ide, but 
the moment that it was seen that the Bank of England was acting so as to 
reduce its circulation or to protect its reserve, alarm was then taken by the 
country bankers and others, who had thought the conduct of the Bank of 
England for some time too liberal, and then every sort of action which is 
familiar with gentlemen connected with commercial pursuits took place, by 
which overdrawn accounts were called in; money now became very scarce, 
discounts very difficult, and certain classes of paper were wholly refused, which 
had up to that time been fairly current in the market, and every one seemed 
to act upon the save-himself principle. 

4545. When did this first commence ?—I think February, March, and 
April were the times at which the pressure seemed gradually rising. 

4586. You felt no pressure till the beginning of February ?—No pressure 
to be regarded as at sll toying, to men carrying on their business in what I 
consider a regular manner. 

4587. The failure of the potatoe crop, and the want of corn, was the origin of 
the difficulties ?—I am inclined to consider it so, though many of those who 
were, as I said before, watching events, being aware that their trade was 
dependent upon what many in the manufacturing and mining districts consider 
an arbitrary course of things; viz.—the exchanges, over which they have no 
control, were in some degree of alarm at the danger that there would be a 
decided balance of trade against this country, and that the consequences of 
that upon trade were sure. 

4588. You do not attribute any of the difficulties to the speculation in 
railways ?—I do attribute a portion of our difficulties to the over-investment 
of capital in railways; but when I look to what has fallen under my own 
notice in print, and when I consider what I have heard from other parties, I 
think it has been greatly exaggerated; I think the funds that have found their 
way to railway enterprizes have withdrawn a much smaller extent of money 
from the general commercial enterprizes of this country, than those who have 
not carefully watched the state of things have supposed; but I do not hide 
from myself that in all these things there is a secondary effect produced from 
that cause. 


Operation of the Bank Act on the country issues. Cause of the crisis. 


4597. Chairman.| What is your opinion of the Act of 1819 and the Act of 
1844?—The Act of 1819, as regarded its general principles, I think, met with 
my acquiescence, as far as I could understand it; as far as it regarded the 
protection of the country against the depreciation of paper, I was in favour of 
it. The Act of 1844 took me quite by surprise ; 1 viewed it in two lights; one 
as an attempt to enforce discretion by Act of Parliament on the Bank of 
England, and another as a kind of sinister effort to reduce prices in this 
country, and to obviate any free trade measures that might seem to be 
forcing themselves upon the notice of government. I viewed it as intended 
to make capital dearer, and the better to enable us to support our position with 
the Continent in the exchanges, to increase our exports, and to balance our 
imports. 

4598. Will you state how you consider the Act itself has worked during 
those difficulties. First, let me ask you, do you consider that the Act was the 
originating cause of the difficulties?—Yes, so far as the Act restricted the 
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issues of the country bankers; at very short intervals, the bankers, according 
to the exigencies of their respective localities, found themselves extremely 
crippled; the effects of the Act seemed almost unknown, at least it did not 
appear to work in any way decidedly till the latter end of 1846, or the 
beginning of 1847; it might have been in existence, or it might not, except 
as regards particular cases, and the circumstances in particular localities; but 
speaking generally, it did not appear to operate; such is my view of it. 

4599. Were the difficulties you speak of with regard to the issues of 
country bankers experienced before the middle of 1846?—Yes, the country 
bankers in commercial and agricultural districts complained that their issues 
were absorbed, and the price of their securities not justifying their making 
sales, and their reserve not allowing of their accustomed advances, they were 
obliged to turn away even their best customers, and to refuse, even when 
property was tendered to them as security, those advances which would have 
enabled the parties to wait for a better market, and thereby they compelled 
a man on the rent-day, or immediately afterwards, to sell, be the price what it 
might. 

#4600. That was the complaint that was made in districts of which you 
yourself are cognizant ?—Yes, my own friends complained of being obliged to 
restrict, particularly in agricultural districts, their advances to tenant farmers 
and others, their reserve not allowing of their making the usual advances, and 
the price of securities not justifymg the sale of them, and they being 
nile to issue notes as they had done. 

4601. You are of opinion that the Act of 1844, to a certain extent, 
checked the issue of private banks under certain circumstances?—There cau 
be no doubt that it did, and under peculiar circumstances, with peculiar 
severity; I am not speaking against any restriction upon the issues of private 
banks under the circumstances in which private banks and joint-stock banks 
are now placed. 

4602. Are you favourable to the restrictions imposed by the Act of 1844, 
upon the issues of private banks?—I should have approved of the restric- 
tion if there had been some power in country bankers to have deposited 
securities, and increased their circulation when the exigencies of the district 
required it. 

4603. As I understand you, that effect, whether for good or for bad, had 
shown itself before the difficulties of 1846 and 1847 ?—Yes, I think it had 
shown itself in many instances. 

4604. In other respects you think the Act was inoperative till the dif- 
ficulties came ?—I think the Act was inoperative generally, till the difficulties 


me. 

4605. What is your opinion on the working of the Act when the difficul- 
ties did come; do you consider that the Act was any originating cause of the 
difficulties?—I have always apprehended that the Bank of England would 
have adopted a different line of policy in the excercise of its best discretion, 
from that which the Act compelled it to adopt. So soon as it felt the 
necessity of raising its discounts in 1847, as I have already stated, the country 
bankers took the alarm, and a general want of confidence began to manifest 
itself. As the Bank was obliged still to raise its rate of interest, every one 
seemed apprehensive ; country bankers increased the amount of bullion in their 
hands, and increased their reserve of notes, and many of us who were in 
the habit of keeping, perhaps a few hundred pounds of gold and bank 
notes, immediately laid up thousands in our desks and drawers; as there was 
an uncertainty about discounts, and about our bills being current in the 
market, a general hoarding ensued, and the Bank being completely alarmed at 
finding its reserve brought so low by the stringency of its measures still 
further slermed us, till at last we came into a position of great pressure 
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generally. I apprehend, without the Act, the Bank could not have taken the 
course that it did. 


Denial of discount in October, 1847, and relief afforded by the Government 
Letter. 


4619. Chairman.| What was the effect produced by the government letter 
of the 25th of October ?—I was in London two days preceding the issue of 
that letter, and I then found it impossible to transact business of any kind, 
except with Bank of England notes. For bills, and bills on the first houses in 
London, a only three or four days to run, Bank of England notes could 
not be obtained, except as a personal favour : the first houses in town answered 
that they would take them with pleasure, but they really had not notes at 
command, 

4620. Mr. Spooner.] Did you offer them to the Bank of England?—No ; 
I had no account with the Bank of England. 

4621. Did you ask the parties whether they could get those bills discounted 
by the Bank of. England ?—No, I did not ask them that question, but I knew 
that they had accounts at the Bank of England. 

4622. Chairman.| Was the effect of the issue of the letter at once to put an 
end to the difficulty ?—It was immediate. 

4623. With your knowledge of the district in the north, in which you reside, 
supposing that that letter had not been issued, and the Act had been carried 
into full effect, what is your impression of the effect that’'would have been 
produced in that district ?—My own impression is, that almost all commercial 
payments would have ceased the following week, speaking generally, and the 
workmen would have remained unpaid, for the bankers had universally refused 
to discount ; no paper was discounted in the north; and expecting, in the 
confusion, to have to take up the private circulation, they would not part with 
either gold or bank notes; I was so fully aware, from what had occurred in 
Newcastle, of what the consequences would be upon the then state of things, 
that I started for London immediately, and I consider that it was only by the 
ae ag favour of my friends that I succeeded in my arrangements, although 

aving a very large amount of what had, up to that time, been considered 
first-rate bills, in my pocket. 


The Commercial public require the Repeal of the Bank Act. 


4651. Mr. Cayley.|] The Committee understand you to be of opinion, that 
the mercantile public cannot be in a comfortable state of mind till the Act of 
1844 is repealed?—The commercial interests will never feel comfortable till 
they know that there will be a discretionary power somewhere to meet such 
an emergency as that we have been passing through. . 

4652. Have you given consideration to the question where that relaxing 
—— should be placed; whether with the Government or with the Bank of 

ngland ?—It was intended to be with the Bank of England, and I cannot see, 
if properly constituted, any better tribunal than the Bank parlour; but the 
Bank is so iron-bound, that the directors could not exercise even their common 
sense. I do not know where the discretion is to be if it is not in the Bank 
parlour ; all men are flesh and blood. 


Inconvenience of a gold currency illustrated. Small notes desirable. 
4663. At this momeut, supposing there were to be again a general 
contraction of accommodation, and there were to be a drain of £8,000,000 or 
£10,000,000 of our bullion, or more, in what state would the productive and 
trading classes of this country be ?—I am satisfied what course I should take; 
desiring to keep up the appreciation of paper as much as I possibly could, unde 
circumstances very discouraging, I should issue one or. two millions of £1 notes 
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and thereby get the sovereigns in; I should by that means take the sting out 
of the Act, though for my own part I prefer 50s. notes, and I should be very 

lad to see 50s. notes. The present gold circulation of the country is a very 
Coasting and inconvenient circulation indeed; the circulation of bullion is 
carried to an extent that is extremely harassing to men of business ; we want 
a cheaper medium of circulation ; the wages that I am called upon to pay will 
not be less than £10,000, or £12,000, or £15,000 a month ; a great portion 
of that I have to raise in specie: I am forced to seek that gold round about, 
of the bankers in the district ; I frequently pay an agio for obtaining it ; and 
if I send the gold to London, my friends do not like to take it; they say that 
whatever they weigh it at, the Bank of England always “— it at less, and 
they ean never get the value of it at the Bank, and they will not even return 
the gold to them; and therefore, the circulation of gold to the present extent 
is a most inconvenient and vexatious one to men in business who have large 
amounts to pay; I believe that the substitution of a lower denomination of 
paper-money by the Bank of England would keep much more gold in this 
country, without depreciating paper at all, and I think the Bank would have 
a larger reserve to meet any difficulties. 

4664. Would you have £2, £3, and £4 notes?—I have no prejudice 
against £1 notes; but 50s. notes, especially if there were a power of paying a 
larger amount in silver, would be a wonderful relief to the working classes and 
to the currency. 

4665. Would a 50s. note pay an individual workman’s wages?—Yes: we 
pay by the fortnight, and in a very large number of cases, a 50s. note would 
pay the wages ; and I should like to see silver a legal tender to a larger amount. 

4666. To what amount ?—Two hundred pounds, or £100 at least. 

4667. Do you think that would tend to replaee the gold that was displaced 
by these smaller notes ?—The issue of 50s. notes and £1 notes would most 
certainly do so. 

4668. And you think that the Bank would be more fortified by the larger 
amount of its bullion so obtained against adverse exchanges ?—I have no doubt 
of it; I wish particularly to guard myself, by saying that the £1 notes should 
be Bank of England circulation. 

4790. Mr. Wilson.] You stated that your remedy for a period of pressure 
would be, lowering the denomination of the convertible note, taking care at 
all times to secure its convertibility, by the Bank holding a sufficient reserve ; 
will you inform the Committee of the precise operation by which you expect 
that the currency of the country would be relieved by a system of that kind ?— 
First of all, I entertain the opinion, in common with many others, that a gold 
currency is an expensive currency ; and I have stated the difficulty that we 
have in obtaining that currency, and the depreciation at the Bank of England 
from the loss of weight. Some of my friends in London have told me, that after 
they have taken gold as of the proper weight from country bankers, they lose 
£200 or £300 year from its being reported by the Bank of England as below 
weight by their scales. First of all, there is the expense of the gold; and 
taking the gold in by the issue of £1 notes would tend to lessen the pressure 
in time of scarcity; I can have no doubt, speaking of my own district more 
particularly, that every one of the notes issued, or a very large proportion of 
those notes, would be repaid in sovereigns, which would find their way to the 
Bank coffers. 

4791. Then it would really place at the command of the country so much 
additional bond fide capital for profitable purposes ?—That is decidedly my view. 

4792. Would you propose, in the event of a lower denomination of note 
being issued, and thereby the amount of the Bank circulation increased, that 
the Bank should hold a proportionate amount of reserve to maintain the con- 
vertibility of those notes ?—I am of opinion that the amount held of reserve 
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in bullion need not be increased relatively with that increase of the paper cir- 
culation; but I would be quite content to take Government securities, if they 
exceeded the present limits, 


The Free Trade system opposed to the Bank Act. 


4705. Mr. Cayley.] Do you think the system of free-trade which we have 
adopted, which involves large imports into this country, can satisfactorily go 
on with the Act of 1844 ?—No; I think it is one of those circumstances which 
are telling very strongly upon the necessity of our meeting unusual emergencies, 
and I regard the occasional influx of valuable commodities from abroad as an 
unusual emergency that must be met; and that is one of the grounds on which 
I advocate everything that can possibly be done to relieve the currency, so as 
at the same time not to depreciate the paper. 


As to the Sale of Consols by the Bank during the Panic. 


4734, Mr. Hudson.| You were in London two or three days previous to 
the issue of the government letter to the Bank ?—I think I arrived in town 
on the Friday morning. 

4735. Had you then an opportunity of ascertaining the state of the money- 
market ?—I had. 

4736. Supposing the Bank of England, during those two or three days, had 
offered a million of funded property in the market, do you believe it would 
have found purchasers at any price ?—There were parties who had deposits in 
the Bank of. England at that time, and if consols had been offered to them at 
a very depreciated rate, they would, reluctant as they might have been other- 
wise, have drawn upon those deposits, and taken the consols, but it would 
have been at a great depreciation; I think a price of from 75 to 78, would 
have induced many London bankers, and dowager ladies, and country bankers 

_to have drawn upon their deposits and purchased stock. 

4737. Those deposits were chiefly in the Bank of England?—They were 
in the London and country banks as well, but the country bankers were in 
extremely good credit; I do not believe, as regards the withdrawal ‘of their 
deposits, they suffered one-half in 1847 that they did in 1825, because the 
failure of the bankers in 1825 brought their credit so low; I believe, compara- 
tively, there were not drawn out of the deposits in 1847, 50 per cent. of the 
deposits which were drawn out in 1825 and 1826. The country banks stood 
well in 1847. 

4738. But my question is, what the effect would have been upon the 
money-market, of the sale of Government securities to the amount of 
1,000,0007.; you stated that you believed stock might have been sold at an 
immense depreciation ; from what quarter do you think the Bank notes would 
chiefly come to pay for those securities?—From the depositors in the Bank 
of England chiefly, because the offer would have been on the Stock Exchange 
here; but I take for granted such an offer of depreciated Government securi- 
ties would have affected every London banker and every country banker who 
held deposits. 


Rate of Interest and State of Banking at Hamburgh. 


4782. Mr. Wilson.] Are you not aware, that at the present moment, in 
every country in Europe, there is even a greater discredit than there is in this 
country ?—No; three weeks ago I could have discounted such bills at Ham- 
burgh, at from 4 to 34 per cent., and I could not have discounted them here 
under 5 per cent. 

4783. Are you not aware that in Hamburgh the rates of discount fluctuate 
very much 2—They fluctuate exceedingly. 

4784, And you must be aware, if you have any acquaintance with Hams 
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burgh trade, that during the last spring, one week it was 7 per cent., and in 
the next week it was 34 per cent., and that Hamburgh is different in that 
respect from almost every other town in Europe; there is no regular rate of 
interest there ?—It would be precisely so in our case, if we had such a con- 
tinual fluctuation in imports and exports. 

4785. Are you aware that there is no regular bank or establishment in 
Hamburgh that has made it its avowed business to discount bills, until the one 
which has been established within the last few weeks?—I can hardly answer 
that question ; I am aware that with regard to the trade I do on the Con- 
tinent, the agent has found no difficulty in going regularly to his banker and 
discounting paper when he found the rates lower there than in London. 


House or Commons, 5th May, 1848. 
ROBERT GARDNER, Esq., Examined. 


4861. Chairman. You are, I believe, in trade in Manchester?—I am a 
spinner, manufacturer, and merchant. 

4862. How long have you been in business ?—Between 30 and 40 years. 

4863. Has there been considerable distress at Manchester during the past 
year ?—There has indeed, to an extent I never witnessed before. 

4864. You remember the crisis in the year 1825?—Very well. 

4865. Do you consider the difficulties of the last crisis to have been 
greater than those of the crisis in 1825?—Very much greater. 

4866. Will you state to the committee upon what classes of persons in 
Mauchester the distress principally fell?—It has been the most intense upon 
the poor, the working classes; but there has been also a great destruction of 
capital; capital has suffered more in proportion to labour than it did at any 
former crisis. 


Effect of the Low Rate of Interest in 1846. 


4870. Chairman.| Trade was in a flourishing state-in the commence- 
ment of 1846?—Yes; a good deal of business doing, but without profit. 

4871. Do you consider that at that time trade was in a wholesome state?— 
I do not; it appeared to flourish by the great abundance of money and the 
great facility in getting long paper discounted: for instance, India bills drawn 
at six months’ sight or ten months’ date; if I recollect rightly, though I did 
not notice the working of it particularly, I think in the early part of 1846 we 
were at about the height of our apparent prosperity, and I think the present 
crisis was brought on by the excessive abundance of money and the perfect 
ease with which bills of long dates could be discounted at that time; the Bank 
of England does not discount anything beyond 90 days; I know it was very 
easy for parties to deposit those long biils and obtain loans upon them from 
the Bank of England for three months, and at the end of that time to deposit 
= again till such time as it came within the rules of the Bank to discount 
them. 

Railway Speculation and Losses. 


4884. eae Have there been considerable losses in consequence of 
the speculation in railways ?—Immense losses ; I know a gentleman, formerly 
connected with Manchester, who stated that he paid 100,000/. last year in 
railway calls, and that he found that his property now invested in railways, was 
worth 30,0007. less at the price of the day, than it was last year; that was 
after having paid that 100,000/.; on looking at the railway lists which give 
the current prices of the day, he found that his shares were worth 30,0001. 
less than they were last year, although he had in the meantime paid 100,000/. 
It was self-evident that the consequences relative to railways must be very 
disastrous and very ruinous, 
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Opinion of the Act of 1844. 


4895.. Chairman.| Among the causes of the distress, do you consider the 
operation of the Act of 1844 to have been one ?—I do not feel myself com- 
petent to speak to that; many of my friends attribute the abundance of money 
to the operation of that Act, but I would give it as my opinion that such 
speculation would have been much more rife, and to a still greater extent and 
of longer continuance, if it had not been for the operation of that Act; that 
Act seemed to draw up and tighten the reins, and give to people notice that 
it was probable it would still do so more and more; but parties had entered 
into operations to distant markets, with an understanding that bankers or par- 
ticular individuals, the acceptors of the consignees, would discount their bills 
at six months, and renew them again for six months; these operations were 
gone into when money was excessively cheap, and the difficulty was in real- 
izing, or in people getting to shore, if I may use the term; for they had em- 
barked in those operations and it was impossible to bring them to a close in 
less than 18 to 24 months, or even longer. 


Effect of the Panic in Manchester in October 1847. 


4912. Chairman.| I should be glad to have your opinion, as a practical 
man, who has been long in trade, upon this point ; do you consider that if the 
Act of 1844 had not been in operation in April 1847, the pinch would have 
been less than it actually was?—I have stated before that the Act checked 
the rifeness of the speculation; how it might have been at that particular 
period without it, I can scarcely form an opmion. 

4913. I am anxious, at the jot moment, to compare the practical 
effect of the Act of 1844 in April 1847 with what would have been the state of 


things if that Act had not been in operation ?—I have replied to that before, 


by saying that I believe the speculation would have been much more rife, and 
that it would have gone on longer, and would have been more disastrous than 
it has been, if it had not been for the operation of the Act; but whether or 
not the Act was the means of creating the abundance of money, I would not 
give an opinion. 

4914. Will you carry your mind on to the difficulty of October; do you 
consider the Government acted properly at that time in suspending the opera- 
tion of the Act ?—At the time that letter was issued, I did not think that it 
would have produced the effect it did produce, and I do not think it would 
have produced that effect if it had not been for the high rate of interest that 
was fixed; and I will state my reason for so thinking :—A banker in Man- 
chester stated to me that he had given orders to get a quantity of gold or 
notes almost on any terms, for he felt convinced that we were coming to a 
crisis, and he thought one-half of the country banks must fail; he thought 
nothing could save them; he said to me, “I got my money, but I did not 
want it; but if it had not been for the operation of that letter, I could not 
have got the money at any price; but because of that letter, which held out 
a prospect of every one getting what money they wanted at a-high rate, I got 
my money, the full quantity I ordered, but I did not want it.” 

4915. Is that your opinion ?—It is. 

4916. You believe that if the letter had not been issued there would have 
been a greater commercial crisis ?—I do. 


* A Relaxing Power of the Bank Act ought to exist. 


4983. Alderman Thompson.| Did I understand you rightly to say, that you 
thought that under the Act of 1844 there ought to be a relaxing power placed 
in the hands of some person or other?—I do think so. 

4984. In whom do you think that relaxing power should be placed ?—In 
the hands of men who understand it, 
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4985. Who do oy think those persons would be?—Commercial men; it 
is not every man who understands banking operations; it would not be right, 
for instance, to place it in my hands, 


Effect of the Repeal of the Usury Laws. 


4993. Mr. Hume.] Did I understand you to express it as your opinion that 
you doubted whether the repeal of the laws of usury (for that is a removal of 
restrictions) had been injurious or beneficial ?—I think that if the Usury Laws 
had been in existence we should have got through our difficulties at a much 
less expense; but removing one restriction and leaving others, fails to produce 
the desired effect. 

4994. Did it come to your knowledge that money could be raised for 7, 8, 
or 10 per cent. by individuals who, if the Usury Laws had existed, would have’. 
been obliged to fail for want of accommodation ?—I think they would have 
got money on easier terms than they have done. If the Usury Laws had been 
in existence, 25 per cent. could not have been charged for the discount of a 
bill; and is it not probable that with them that bill would never have existed, 
but if it had, would not the same money have been applied to its discount at 5 per 
cent.? With the Usury Laws, every other monetary restriction ought to be 
removed; had they existed, the Bank of England could not have charged 
10 per cent. discount; and at the ordinary rate would they not have granted 
equal accommodation ? 


The Royal Bank of Liverpool advances to Mr. Higginson. 


5060. Mr. Cayley.| If you were mistaken as to the expected effect of the 
letter of the Government in October, 1847, which you acknowledge yourself 
to have been, might not that induce a supposition that you may be mistaken 
in your opinion as to the Act in gene Ne question about it; I do not 


profess myself to understand a great deal of ferry I think, with’ respect to 
e 


the management of joint-stock banks, they should be put under proper super- 
vision; by our joint-stock banks in Manchester we have lost, in 12 to 15 years, 
above three millions of money; the Royal Bank of Liverpool has given credit 
to one individual to the amount of 550,000/.; I refer to Mr. Higginson, and 
he had an uncovered cash advance of 407,000/. and 143,000/. for which they 
held security, though, I believe, a good part of that security has failed them ; 
some of our joint-stock banks in Manchester have made bad debts to the 
extent of 250,000/.; it does appear to me that it is necessary to put them 
under some supervision that does not exist at present. I had very large 
transactions with a party; I had given him credit to the amount of 50,0002. ; 
his house had been purchasing sugar for Mr. Higginson, to a very large amount; 
I expressed my want of confidence, and he replied to me, “ People who are 
upon the ’change and have nothing to do but to talk scandal, I am not surprised 
at, but I am surprised at you;” he added, “ You are calling in question the 
responsibility of Mr. Higginson; it is true we have bought about 110,000/. 
worth of sugar for him, but in consequence of the dearness of freight, or the 
impossibility of obtaining it, he at one period had paid 50,000/. worth of our 
bills before he could get a document to pawn; he gave me a list of vessels 
which are worth 90,000/.; he stated, that he had 12 cargoes of sugar in the 
hands of brokers in London and in Liverpool, on which he had not obtained 
one shilling ;” my friend knew that he had paid 50,0002. worth of bills with- 
out having an invoice or bill of lading to pledge, and he went and examined, 
at the custom-house, the registers; he found there was no mortgage upon 
those ships; he got them valued ; they were stated to be worth about 80,0007. ; 
he went to the brokers and said, “‘ You hold a large quantity of sugar?” ‘We 
do, we hold so and so;” “ Isuppose you have made a large advance upon it?” 
They replied, “ We have not adyanced one shilling;” “ Now, Mr, Gardner, 
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here is property representing above 200,000/., upon which he has not got one 
shilling advanced ;” but he was not aware at the time that he had an uncovered 
balance of 407,000/. at the Royal Bank of Liverpool, and that he owed them 
a further sum of 143,000. upon which they held security. 


Houses or Commons, 9th May, 1848. 
SAMUEL JONES LOYD, Esgq., Examined. 


5105. Chairman.} You are a banker ?—I am. 

5106. How long have you been in that business ?—From 25 to 30 years. 

5107. You have a house at Manchester, as well as in London, have you 
not ?—I have. 

5108. Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee what, in your 
opinion, was the condition of trade throughout the year 1846?—The general 
impression with regard to the state of trade in 1846, was that it was in a sound 
and satisfactory state; at the same time, among reflecting persons, there was 
an impression that the railroad speculation had been carried to a very undue 
extent, and that some serious consequences must therefore ensue; and there 
was also a feeling that the long continued influx of the precious metals must 
sooner or later, and probably at no distant period, be followed by a correspond- 
ing action in the opposite direction; under this impression, the deficiency of 
the harvest, when it was ascertained, became a subject of serious consideration. 

5109. You say that there was that impression, but was that your opinion ? 
—Yes; I concurred in those opinions. 

5110. Did you entertain much apprehension from the great speculation in 
railways?—I certainly thought that the demands which the railways were 
making upon the capital of the country were carried to an undue extent; at 
the same time I felt that the capital of the country was very large, and that I 
could not say beforehand what demand of that peculiar kind it. could pro- 
perly sustain. 

Causes of the Monetary Distress. 


5113. Chairman.] I need not ask you for a description of the difficulties 
of 1847, but perhaps ;you will state to the Committee what are your views of 
the causes which produced those difficulties?—I apprehend there can be but 
one opinion upon that subject, viz., that the pressure which occurred in 1847 
is attributable to the heavy demand upon the capital of the country, arising 
from the deficiency of the harvest and the large amount of provisiolts suddenly 
imported in consequence, and that the pressure was further aggravated by the 
failure in the sup ly of raw materials, both of cotton and of wool, from which 
our means of ‘takai foreign payments were to arise; and by the large ab- 
— of capital from mercantile and trading pursuits, for the construction 
of railways. 

5114. You attribute the difficulties, then, principally to the failure of the 
potato crop?—The failure of the potato crop, with the other accompanyin; 
circumstances ; I mean the failure.of the potato crop, and of the harvests o 
a generally. 

5115. Have you made any sort of estimate of the amount of drain there 
was upon the country in consequence of the failure of food?—I have always 
understood that there was at least 30,000,000/. sterling of provisions imported 
into this wiveyy | during the year 1847, and, in addition to the large increase - 
in the import of provisions, there was a very remarkable increase in the import 
of other commodities, especially excisable commodities, which was supposed 
to be caused by the large wages given to persons employed upon the railroads, 


Benefits conferred by the Bank Act of 1844. 
5116, Chairman.| Are you of opinion that the difficulties of the year 1847 
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arose from the Act of 1844?—No; I think that the pressure of 1847 would 
inevitably have occurred from the circumstances already alluded to, whether 
the Act of 1844 had been in existence or not, and that the Act of 1844 had 
nothing to do in the way of creating that pressure, or in aggravating or im- 
creasing the pressure, but rather the reverse. 

5117. You say that in your opinion the difficulties were not created by the 
Act of 1844, but rather the reverse; will you have the goodness to state what 
you mean by rather the reverse ; in what way do you suppose that the opera- 
tion of the Act of 1844 was rather to mitigate the difficulties than to increase 
them ?—I think that if the Act of 1844 had not been in operation, in addition 
to the difficulties which then existed, we should have had the further difficulty 
of a serious alarm with regard to the — of the monetary system; on 
former occasions we had always found that the measures necessary to meet 
the difficulty had been postponed, until the bullion had been brought to so 
low an amount that a very great apprehension with regard to maintaining the 
convertibility of the note pervaded the public mind. I think the Act of 1844 
prevented the occurrence of that feeling in the year 1847, and therefore pre- 
vented the alarm which would have arisen in connection with that feeling. 

5118. You consider that the Act of 1844 secured the convertibility of the 
note ?—Yes, most effectually. 

= And prevented any panic with respect to the stoppage of the Bank ? 
—Yes. 

5120. A possible danger has been stated to the Committee to which I wish 
to call your attention. It has been stated to the Committee, that in case the 
Bank had stopped in the banking department, supposing the reserve had been 
worked out, such alarm would have been created that there would have been 
an immediate run for gold from all quarters: and that it was not unlikely that 
great danger would have arisen of the Bank not being able to convert its notes 
into gold; will you have the goodness to state to the Committee whether you 
think such an event was possible or probable?—Of course a supposition of 
that sort may be made, and it is impossible for any person to say whether. it 
would have occurred or would not have occurred. e only remark that can 
be made is, that that is a danger which might occur under any system for the 
ns of the circulation that has ever been suggested, or that can 

ssibly be suggested. The management of the circulation under the Act of 
844 seems to me to provide the best palliative against that supposed danger, 
and to render the occurrence of it less probable than under any other manage- 
ment, and also, in case it occurs, to leave the country in a better state to meet 
it. The supposition of an alarm with regard to the convertibility of the note, 
of course must arise from the apprehension that the bullion is drained too low, 
and that the public think it 1s an insufficient amount. Now it is the very 
purpose of the Act, and it is proved by the result to be the effect of the Act, 
to guard against that possibility ; the bullion cannot, under the Act, be drained 
iy ae as to afford any plausible ground for apprehension of the convertibility 
of the note, and therefore I think that under the Act of 1844 the supposition 
put is least likely to occur; and also, if it did occur, the very fact that the Act 
has preserved a large amount of bullion, places the country in a more advan- 
tageous position to meet such a run for gold, and to prevent any fatal con- 
sequences arising from it. 

5121. You were speaking of the operation of the Act of 1844; let us take 
the operation of the Act in prosperous times; what do you consider its effect 
was at those times?—I do not think the essential properties of the Act are 
called into action until there is a pressure from a drain of gold; the object of 
the Act is to protect the convertibility of the note under all circumstances, and 
therefore of course its efficiency is not tried till the store of bullion which is to 
protect the convertibility of the note is exposed to some degree of pressure, 
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There were incidental arrangements in the Act, which were of great value; 
such, for instance, as placing a fixed limit on the amount of country issues; I 
also regard the separation of the departments as most important, and the pub- 
lication of the accounts of the Bank, which rendered the real operation of the 
Act more intelligible to the public, and I think prepared them to meet the 
difficulties of the year 1847. 


Advantages from limiting the Issues of the Country Banks. 


5122. Chairman.| As regards the issues of private banks, do you con- 
sider that the operation of the Act in a time of prosperity was of any consider- 
able service 2-1 think the provision of the Act which placed a fixed limit upon 
the issues of private banks was of very considerable value, especially during 
the period when the railway speculation had the firmest hold upon the public 
mind ; the provisions of the Act which prevented country banks from increas- 
ing their issues beyond a fixed limit at that time, materially prevented a fur- 
ther extension of that speculative spirit which, if it had heen fomented by the 
increased issues of country banks, might have gone on to a most serious 
extent. : 

5123. You, in the course of your business, must have been cognizant of 
former periods of prosperity; do you, on comparing the conduct of those 
country banks during the years 1845, 1846, and 1847, with their conduct in 
former years, think that they have acted more prudently in the last three years 
than they did upon former occasions, with regard to their issues and their 
conduct generally ?—I think, if you contrast the proceedings of the country 
banks of England generally, during the years 1844 and 1845, with their pro- 
ceedings during the years which preceded the year 1825, the contrast is 
decidedly in their favour in the latter period. 

5124. Would you attribute that to the operation of the Act?—So far as 
regards the management of their issues, I attribute it to the Act. 

5125. Do you consider that the Act had a considerable effect in making 
them more careful in their conduct than they had previously been ?—I think 
it very fair to assume that, in addition to the effect which it had with regard 
to their issues, it had an indirect effect in producing a limitation in their pro- 
ceedings with regard to their general banking operations; it is, no doubt, 
difficult to prove that, but such is my impression. 


Mismanagement of the Bank in April, 1847. 


5129. Chairman.| You speak of the mismanagement of the Bank as one 
accident ; when you speak of the mismanagement of the Bank, what are the 
points to which you allude ?—I allude to the fact, that from the beginning of 
the year 1847 up to April, the Bank permitted its banking reserve to undergo 
a continuous and serious reduction of amount, until it was brought down to a 
point which was unsafe, and therefore alarming. 

5130. Up to what time do you consider that the conduct of the Bank was 
objectionable 7—My objection applies to the first three months of the year 
1847; during those three months, the Bank allowed its banking reserve to 
run down too low, and did not take the measures it ought to have taken to 
protect that reserve, the principal of those measures being, raising the rate of 
mterest more powerfully and more rapidly than it did. 

5131. From that time, after the difficulty of April was over, do you object 
to the course that the Bank took?—No; I think there is no serious objection 
to be urged to the conduct of the Bank after April. 

5132. Your objections are confined to the conduct of the Bank during the 
three first months of the year 1847 ?—They are. 

5133. What is the precise objection that you have to the course they took 
during those three months ?—It was a course contrary to all sound principles 
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of banking ; the Bank of England, during that period, kept increasing its secu- 
rities, paying for those securities out of its banking reserve, the payment so 
made out of its banking reserve being immediately taken to the issue depart- 
ment, and gold taken for it; so that, taking the two departments together, the 
result was that the Bank, from the beginning of January to the middle of 
April, continually increased its securities, paying for those securities in gold, 
which gold was going out of the country; and it did that without raising its 
rate of interest in a manner sufficient to protect its banking reserve. Conse- 
quently, the market rate of interest during the whole of that time was above 
the Bank rate of interest, and so decidedly above it, that at last it became the 
common subject of remark by the whole commercial community of London, 
wondering why the Bank was not taking more effectual measures for protect- 
ing its banking reserve. 

5134. You consider that from that step the difficulty of April mainly arose? 
—The abrupt character of it, I think, was produced entirely by that course. 


The Bank Act does not prevent sudden changes in the Circulation and 
in the Management of the Bank. 


5135. If the Act of 1844 was supposed to prevent the abrupt character of 
those difficulties, what advantage is Fy if, after all, there remains in the hands 
of the Bank the same power of producing the suddenness of the difficulty as 
existed before ?—In reference to that question, we must distinguish between 
the management of the circulation and the management of the banking busi- 
ness of the Bank. Before the Act of 1844 was passed, the Bank was vested 
with the power both of mismanaging the circulation and of mismanaging its 
banking Sadintes ; the Act of 1844 placed it out of the power of the Bank to 
mismanage the circulation, and in so far it was perfectly effectual in its pur- 

ose, but it left the Bank, as a banking concern, with full discretion to manage 
its banking affairs according to its own judgment ; that is, it left the Bank 
with the power of mismanaging its banking affairs, and of inflicting a serious 
injury upon the public. 

5136. Then, in point of fact, the mismanagement of the banking depart- 
ment by the Bank of England, is productive, as far as the suddenness of the 
difficulty is concerned, of the same inconvenience to the public as was caused 

reviously by their general mismanagement ?—The mismanagement of the 
aie business of the Bank of England may certainly produce inconvenience 


in an abrupt form to the Figt but still the effect of the Act is to protect the 


circulation; if the Act of 1844 had not been in operation in the spring of 
1847, I apprehend that the course pursued by the Bank up to April, would 
have been further pursued by the Bank, until the bullion then standing at 
about 8,000,000/. had been reduced to 2,000,000/. or 3,000,000/7. and then you 
would have had a convulsion still more abrupt, still more severe, and rendered 
more oppressive in consequence of a further feeling being thrown into it of 
serious me as to the safety of the monetary system; from all those evils 
the Act has protected the public. 

5137. The Bank in the one case has made convulsive efforts to maintain 
its reserve, and in the other case it would have made a violent effort to preserve 
its bullion; but the suddenness of the operation, so far as regards the incon- 
venience to the public, is very much the same in the two cases?—The efforts 
made by the Bank may still partake, more or less, of the character of sudden- 
ness, dependent upon the good or bad management of the banking depart- 
ment; but as those efforts must, under the Act, be made at an earlier period 
than under the former system, I think they must necessarily be less violent 
and productive of less pressure. The Act of 1844, as regards the circulation, 
has Fully accomplished its object. If we are discussing the question, whether 
it is expedient and safe for the public interests that so large a body as the 
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Bank of England should be left with power to mismanage its banking opera- 
tions, that is a question which I apprehend should be kept separate and dis- 
tinct from the mismanagement of the circulation. 

5138. I will trouble you with a question upon that by-and-by, but at pre- 
sent I will beg you to confine yourself to the powers that the Bank had before 
the Act of 1844 was passed; are you not of opinion that the Bank had always 
power sufficient in itself to preserve the convertibility of the note ?—That is 

rhaps rather a difficult question to answer; when things are driven to the 
Tast extremity, the Bank has great power of acting ; what would be the result 
of the full exercise of the large powers which it possesses, it would be very 
difficult for any person to say; credit would be convulsed, and in the general 
confusion, whilst the subordinate members of the community were sacrifieed, 
the Bank might be saved; that is a probable result. 

5139. As far as regards the foreign exchanges, they might have been brought 
right, if there had been no Act of Parliament, by an effort of the Bank itself ?— 
Whenever the Bank makes a signal effort to realise its securities, the effect 
will be to rectify the foreign exchanges. 

5140. And then a danger arises of panic ?—Yes. 

5141. And under the old system the difficulty was, to manage transactions 
in such a way as to set right the exchanges without producing an internal 
drain ?—The objection to the old system was, that it did not create a necessity 
for any effort being made to adjust the exchanges, till the Bank had suffered 
the bullion to be reduced to an amount which did not afford sufficient means 
for meeting with confidence an internal drain, should it spring up. 


The difference between putting on the Screw to protect “the Reserve,” and 
to protect “ the Bullion.” 


5142. Chairman.| Under the old system the Bank neglected to take mea- 
sures of precaution until its reserve of gold was low, and it was obliged there- 
fore to take strong measures, and to produce very sudden and abrupt diffi- 
culties to the commercial world; under the present system, the difficulty of 
the Bank is, not with regard to its gold, but with regard to its reserve, and 
the Bank, according to your evidence, has followed exactly the same course 
with regard to its reserve that it formerly followed with regard to its gold; it 
has neglected to take sufficiently early steps, and consequently has been 
obliged to take violent steps with regard to its reserve; and has it not, as 
regards the public, produced the same evil of abruptness, and of bringing on 
the difficulties with a suddenness which was unexpected when the Act of 1844 
was passed ?—Under the former system the Bank was under no necessity of 
taking any precautionary measures until the bullion was reduced to a very low 
amount ; under the Act of 1844 the Bank is obliged to take precautionary 
measures when the banking reserve is reduced to a low amount; now the 
banking reserve is reduced to a low amount at a much earlier period than the 
bullion is reduced to a low amount, and therefore the Act of 1844 places the 
Bank under the necessity of acting protectively at a much earlier period than 
it was compelled to act under the previous system ; in so far, the Act of 1844 
has compelled an earlier action; and in addition to its compelling an earlier 
action, as that earlier action must necessarily take place with a higher amount 
of gold, it protects you from all those further inconveniences which attended 
the feeling of apprehension with regard to a deficiency in the actual store of 
gold. That seems to me to be the difference between the Act of 1844 and of 
the previous system. 

143, There is not much difference in the suddenness of the action ?—The 
suddenness of the action will still depend, in a considerable degree, upon the 
discretion of the Bank of England; the Bank may allow its banking reserve 
to be exhausted before it takes any precautionary measures, and then it must 
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take sudden measures to protect itself; but even in that respect the Act is a 
reat improvement upon the previous system, and I think a proof of that is 
ound in what occurred in the first three months of the last year. Under the 

present system the state of the Bank’s reserve is distinctly brought out, and 
is every week laid before the public ; the public, therefore, know now, which 
they did not formerly, what the Bank’s reserve is; they see that reserve dimi- 
nishing, and the public, therefore, necessarily become apprehensive, and begin 
to take precautionary measures, even though the Bank neglect to do so. That 
actually occurred during the first three months of 1847; the public were 
taking precautionary measures, and the public feeling was assuming a proper 
character of apprehension even during the period that the Bank was neglecting 
its duty with regard to maintaining its reserve. 


Publication of the Bank’s accounts advantageous. 


5144. Chairman.| As to the publicity with which the accounts of the Bank 
are now presented, do you believe that that has produced a beneficial effect 
upon the public?—I think the publication of the Bank accounts has been 
eminently useful. 

5145. As a banker, in the transaction of your business, do you believe 
that that publication has been beneficial to the community ?—I have not the 
slightest doubt of it; and I cannot give a better proof of my opinion upon 
that point than. by producing this book, which is made up from the Bank 
accounts, and I have this every day in my office to refer to for my guidance. 
I have given copies of this form of account to many bankers in the country, 
and they have been extremely obliged to me for putting them in the way of 
keeping it for their guidance. 

5146. They have used it in their business ?—Yes. 

5147. And you consider it a very valuable account ?—Yes ; I consider it a 
test of the intelligence of country bankers, whether they appreciate such 
accounts or not. 

5148. And, generally speaking, they do appreciate them ?—I find many of 
them do. 


Approves of the issue of the Government letter. 


5149. Chairman.] Did you approve of the issue of the Government letter 
in October last, suspending the operation of the Act?—I feel that a person 
cireumstanced as I am, living in the midst of the whole commercial community 
who were under the pressure, is the last person whose opinion can be safely 
trusted; subject to that remark, however, I am bound to say that I thought 
it was right, under all the circumstances then existing, to issue the letter. 

5150. Why do you think it was proper to issue the letter?—It seemed to 
me that two considerations were essential, looking to the question of the 
issuing of the letter; in the first place, that it was absolutely necessary to be 
thoroughly satisfied that the state of things to which it was applied had 
assumed the decided character of real panic; and in the second place, that it 
was absolutely necessary to be well assured that the exchanges had turned in 
favour of this country; I felt satisfied upon both those points, and I felt con- 
siderable apprehension that the panic-feeling had reached that point at which 
it might produce, in the course of a few days, extensive confusion in the 
country ; at the same time, I quite admit that it is possible that if you had 
persisted in maintaining the law, two or three days might have shown that it 
was not necessary to issue that letter; it is, I think, a matter upon which no 
person can pe a competent opinion. 

5153. Was not the effect of the issue of the letter such as was wished for? 


—The effect of the issue of the letter was precisely what was contemplated 
and wished for. 
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5154. And the effect was immediate ?—Yes, it was immediate. 

5155. But you think, in a similar difficulty, the same remedy would not 
necessarily be eaiccessful?—I think it is very possible it might not be equally 
successful; I believe the novelty of the measure, the suddenness of it, and the 
bold character of it, were all essential ingredients in its success; but if it were 
to be repeated a second time, all those ingredients would have lost a consider- 
able portion of their power. 


What he considers as “ The Circulation.” 


5163. Chairman.] You have used the term “circulation” in your evidence; 
what do you consider the circulation now to be; do you consider the notes in 
the hands of the public to be circulation, or do you consider the notes as 
shown by the issue department of the Bank to be circulation ?—The notes as 
shown by the issue department. 

5164. Is that in conformity with your former opinion ?—Yes. 

5165. You could not, in old times, consider the notes out of the issue 
department circulation, because they were not shown?—We could not tell 
what the amount was; because previous to the Act of 1844, the Bank could 
issue notes to an unlimited extent so long as it had any bullion in its posses- 
sion; but as a question of principle, I always considered that the notes in the 
till of the Bank of England and the notes in the hands of the public together 
coustituted the circulation. 

5166. In your former evidence before the Committee in 1841, you spoke of 
the circulation as including the notes in the till of the Bank ?—Yes; I alluded 
to that in several parts of my examination in the year 1841. 

5167. With respect to private banks, you regard the notes that they have 
in their tills as circulation also ?—Yes. 


5168. What do you consider with ogo to their own notes, which they 


have the power of issuing ?—I think with regard to private banks, looking at 
it as a question of principle, the notes which they are empowered to issue 
constitute circulation. 

5169. Though not actually issued ?—Yes. 

5170. You consider them part of the notes in their till?—I consider 
that that which is at the control and command of the public is circulation, 
wherever it may be lying. 


Effect of the Railways on Deposits in Banks. 


5171. Chairman.| As connected with Manchester, can you give the Com- 
mittee any facts illustrating the way in which the Sean in railroads have 
affected your reserve ?—It is rather difficult to state distinctly the effect that the 
demand for railroads has had upon deposits beyond stating generally that the 
depositors in country banks are at all times, to a greater or less degree, looking 
out for beneficial investments of their money, and such investments the rail- 
ways presented, both in the way of railway shares and railway bonds. 

5172. As a banker in Manchester, did you feel, in the last year, that there 
was a drain upon the deposits, which you attributed to railroad speculation ? 
—We were continually making payments on account of investments made 
either in railway bonds, or in the purchase of railway shares. 

5173. Can you give the Committee any notion of the proportion of dimi- 
nution which was occasioned by that cause ?—I cannot separate the diminution 
caused by railway calls from the diminution caused by other calls, but I can 
state, that as regards my own concern in Manchester, the diminution of de- 
posits in the year 1847, as compared with the year 1846, was rather more 
than 20 per cent. 

5174. When did that diminution begin ?—It ran through the whole year; 
I could not easily ascertain at what period of the year it was most effective. 
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The Management of the Bank.—He cannot recommend any improvement. 


5179. Chairman.| We will go back to the question with regard to the 
management of the Bank; I callect your opinion to be; that the suddenness 
of the difficulty arose from the Bank directors neglecting to take proper oq 
with regard to its reserve; is there any measure which you can suggest by 
Act of Parliament which can cure that evil?—No, I am not prepared to 
suggest any. athe 

5180. Do you consider that the constitution of the Bank ean be so changed 
as to prevent the liability to such an error recurring?—No; I have often 
thought of the constitution of the Bank, and of course I cannot undertake to 
say that it is perfect at present; at the same time I am unable to suggest any 
important improvement. 


House or Commons, 12th May, 1848. 
THOMAS TOOKE, Esq., Examined. 


5301. Chairman.] Are you engaged in business ?—Not otherwise than as 
connected with three public companies; I am Governor, and have been for 
some years, of the Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation, and Chairman of 
the St. Katherine’s Dock Company, and likewise a Director of the Australian 
Agricultural Company ; these constitute the whole of my engagements in busi- 
ness at present, and have done so for some years past. 

5302. I need not ask you whether you have given your attention to the 
subject before this Committee ?—Yes, I have; it is inevitable that I should 
have done so, being every day at my post in the chair of the Royal Exchange 
Assurance Company, and in the centre of everything that was going forward. 


The Bank Act the Cause of the Crisis. 


5308, Chairman.] Before we go to that, I will ask you to what do you 
attribute the difficulties of the country ?—The originating cause, I consider to 
have been mainly the failure of the potato crop and its consequences, and next, 
the large and increasing calls and loans by railway companies ; there was, more- 
over, a diminished stock of most of the raw materials of our manufactures, 
which rendered necessary a large importation of them as well as of corn, and 
I should include, among other causes coming under that general head, the 
state of the cotton trade, and the deficiency of the cotton crop in the United 
States of America, which reduced the manufacturers of this country to the 
alternative either of supplying themselves, at an enormously increased rate, 
with the raw material, or of diminishing the extent of working of their mills; 
those were the general causes. 

5309. Do you think it was the combination of all those causes together, 
or do you think any one of them individually taken would have produced the 
crisis?—I do not imagine that any of them singly, or that when combined, 
they would have produced the crisis. I do not believe a crisis would have 
occurred, such as did occur in April, had it not been for the peculiar operation 
of the Act of 1844 by the separation ef the Bank into two departments. 

5310. Will you explain to the Committee your view of the manner in 
which the Act of 1844 operated in 1847, so as to render the crisis more severe ? 
—It operated by diminishing the power of the Bank to grant accommodation, 
in consequence of the narrow limit of its banking reserve, instead of allowing 
the Bank, as it would have had the power of doing but for that Act, to grant 
extended accommodation at a moderately increased rate of interest; for in- 
stance, at the time of pressure in April, when the reserve was reduced to 
£3,000,000, which compelled the Bank directors, in their own defence, to 
take measures of the utmost severity of restriction, there were no less than 
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£6,250,000 in the issue department, which was as little available as if it had 
been in China. 

5311. What course would you have had the Bank pursue in that case ?— 
If it had had power over its undivided treasure, I think it might have made an 
advance in the rate of interest to 5 per cent. in April; and if the demand for 
the exportation of gold continued, as it was likely to do under those circum- 
stances, it might have raised the rate possibly to 6 per cent., and at that rate 
I verily believe that the Bank would have been in no danger whatever. 


The Bank Act reduces the Amount of Gold in the Bank, by obliging the 
Country Banks to increase their Reserves. 


5312. Mr. Herries.) You conceive that the ultimate rise in the rate of 
interest to 6 per cent. would have secured the Bank ?—In my opinion, per- 
fectly ; at the same time I may perhaps be permitted to observe, that by the 
restrictive regulations of the Act of 1844, and subsequently by the restrictions 
on the etter Irish Banks in 1845, the treasure of the Bank in the autumn 
of 1846, was less, by fully £2,000,000, than it would have been but for 
those Acts. 


A Suspension of Cash Payments might take place with a purely Metallic 
Currency. 


5321. To Mr. Herries.| I may observe that the reasoning upon which the 
promoters of the Act of 1844 have gone, which is that of the indefinite nature 
of drains, proves too much. It is the inherent vice of the banking system, in 
whatever shape you have it, which includes the employment of deposits in 
securities, that is, in loans and advances, that there may be a combination of 
circumstances which may entail the suspension of cash payments; and therefore 
the endeavour to reduce those who, with me, argue upon the sufficiency of a 
large treasure to meet a demand of great magnitude, but still definite, to the 
position of being unable to obviate, under peculiar circumstances, the necessity 
of suspension, proves, as I said before, too much, for it goes against all banking. 

5322. In no case whatever is there a capability of resisting an indefinite 
demand ?—No, and I would go further in this stage of the examination; I 
would say that those who propose that the circulation should conform to a 
wholly metallic circulation, as a type or model of what would be a perfect state 
of the currency, do not appear to me to understand or to render intelligible, 
at least to my understanding, what they consider would be the operation of 
such a circulation ; they have not stated, at least to my apprehension, whether 
credit, in any shape, were to be allowed; if credit, in any shape, were to be 
allowed, and if banking business consisted in advances by loan or discount out 
of the deposits, then I conceive you might have, even under a perfectly metallic 
circulation, a general suspension of payments. It is perfectly conceivable that 
in periods of confidence the banks might make over-advances upon inconvertible 
securities, or not sufficiently convertible securities, and then, upon a sudden 
demand for gold for foreign payment to a very large amount, such as occurred 
last year, the banks that happened to be the least provided with a reserve, or 
which had been most improvident in their*advances, might not be able to meet 
the claims of their depositors, and would suspend their payments and create 
a panic exactly in the same way as has recently occurred, and in former instances 
occurred, reducing the amount of bullion in the Bank, and ineurring the danger 
of a general suspension. 


Little effect on prices produced by the Bank’s pressure. 


5332. Chairman.| Have you anything to add in reference to the pressure 
of April, 1847 ?—One peculiar phenomenon of the circumstances in April was, 
that violent as was the operation of the Bank in restricting its accommodation, 
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there were no failures of any considerable magnitude during the whole of that 

riod of pressure; it may be right to observe, showing how very little direct 
influence the operation of the Bank of England has upon prices, that during 
the height of the pressure, through April and the beginning of May, the 
speculation in the corn trade was carried to its greatest height, and the price 
of wheat advanced between the middle of April and the middle of May, I 
think, fully 20s. a quarter. 


Objections to the 8 per cent. rate of interest charged by the Bank on the 
suspension of the Bank Act. 


5339. Chairman.] Do you approve of the limit placed by the Government 
letter upon the rate of interest ?—Not at all; I conceive that it was a very 
unnecessary interference with the discretion of the Bank, and it created a 
very unpleasant impression upon the public, as far.as I could judge; I did 
not hear of a deals instance among those whom I was in the habit of com- 
municating with every day, merchants and bankers, of a person approving of 
it; they all spoke of it with reprobation. 

5340. That was the general opinion ?—Yes, and my own opinion. 

5341. Will you state your objection to it?—My objection is, that it as- 
sumed that the Government was the judge of the proper rate of interest, and 
it had the effect of confining the Bank, supposing the Bank had thought it 
expedient, as I am sure they ought to have tnought it expedient, to relax in 
their restrictive measures at that time. My firm belief is, that although the 
abruptness of it would have been objectionable, if the direction had reduced 
their rate of interest to 6 or even 5 per cent., it would not have had the 
slightest effect in rendering the foreign exchanges unfavourable, which was the 
only thing at that time to be apprehended. 


The Bank’s influence on the rate of Interest. 


5345. Chairman.) For a time, in your opinion, the Bank can raise and 
reduce the general rate of interest, but not permanently?—Exactly; for a 
time, there is no doubt it can do so, and you cannot but perceive it, from the 
circumstance that every movement of the Bank, in the increase or diminution 
of the rate of discount or in the rate of interest for its advances, has consider- 
able importance attached to it by the public; and I believe the frequent 
alterations in the rate of interest by the Bank are exceedingly inconvenient to 
the public, and that it is the necessary effect of the separation of the depart- 
ments that such alterations should be frequent and abrupt. 


Great Variations in the rate of Interest injurious ;—caused by the Bank Act. 


5347. Chairman.] It has been stated to the Committee, that the Bank 
since the Act has taken a more active part in discounting and in interfering 
with the discount market than it did before; that accords with your experi- 
ence ?—Certainly. 

5348. Do you approve of that course ?—Not at all, I think it is very 
inconvenient to the public. I think ynder the old system the Bank would not 


have ventured upon a reduction of the rate to 2$ per cent. from 4 cent., 
which it had been before; and the frequent alterations subsequently were a 
source of considerable anxiety to the public. 

5349. You object then to lowering the rate of interest to the low rate to 
which it was lowered by the Bank ?— Most unquestionably. 

5350. Do you consider that a part of the operation of the Act ?—I believe 
that there cannot be a doubt of it; in September 1844, just coincidently with 
the Act coming into effect, the directors reduced the rate from 4 per cent. to 
24 per cent., and there were several alterations in the rate between that and 
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April 1847. I do not believe, that under the system as it prevailed before 
1844, the Bank need have made more than two alterations in the rate of 
interest, namely from 4 per cent. to 6 per cent. 

5351. According to your opinion the Bank should not follow the general 
rate of interest of the country, but should have a limit below which it should 
not go ?—I think that the attempt to follow the general rate closely is attended 
with very great inconvenience ; there is hardly any merchant or banker that 
you could apply to who would not say, from his experience of what the state 
of the circulation had been before 1844, and what it was between 1844 and 
1847, that it was a much more convenient state of it before 1844 than it has 
been since. 

5352. Is it your opinion that the Bank should have a minimum rate, below 
which it should not go, say 4 per cent. ?—Yes, I think lowering the rate below 
4 per cent. was an error, arising out of the conception which was impressed 
upon the directors as mi | the spirit of the Act; but if they had disregarded 
that sort of opinion, and had continued the rate of 4 per cent., 1am quite 


sure that the subsequent fluctuations would have been mitigated. 


Proper Reserve to be held by the Bank. 


Chairman.| 5353. Are you satisfied generally with the conduct of the 
Bank ?—I do not mean to say that I have considered the conduct of the Bank 
as having been on all occasions such as I should have approved; and indeed, 
I have taken the liberty of blaming their conduct in 1835 and 1836, and in 
1838 and 1839; but I conceive that most undue importance has been attached 
to their errors of judgment on those occasions. The only cause of dissatis- 
faction I have, that is of any importance, with the conduct of the Bank, is that 
of its having regulated its business upon too small a reserve. During the 
average of the 10 years from 1833 to 1842, the amount of bullion in the 
Bank was only about 6,800,000/.; during the three years 1839, 1840, and 
1841, it was only 4,500,0007. Now, that I conceive to have been exceeding! 
dangerous, and that should have been, in my opinion, the main point to whi 
the attention of the directors, at the renewal of the charter and the arrange- 
ments with the Bank, ought to have been directed. I think if, instead of thi 
most unfortunate Act of f344, there had been an arrangement made with the 
Bank, that the directors should consider themselves bound to maintain an 
average amount of treasure, double at least of that which they had maintained 
in the 10 years since the previous renewal of the charter, namely, from 1833, 
we should have avoided a good deal of the inconvenience connected with the 
management of the Bank. We should not have had either the difficulties of 
1836 and 1837 or of 1839, if in each case the drain had begun with an amount 
of treasure such as in 1846, and there need not in that case have been the 
slightest attention paid to the circumstances of the drains for foreign payment 
which occurred at those periods. 

5357. Mr. Herries.] What was the largest amount of reserve immediately 

receding the passing of the Act?—On the 23rd of March 1844 it reached 
¥6,395,0001,, and that was not only before the Act of 1834 came into opera- 
tion, but before the public had the least idea of what the new arrangement 
with the Bank in 1844 was to be. I should beg leave to observe upon this, as 
a very important point; great credit is taken by the advocates of the Act for 
the very large amount of treasure with which the drain was met, and for the 
fact that, at the expiration of the drain, there were 8,000,000/. remaining ; 
now I believe that there would have been as much remaining if the Act had 
not existed, and certainly it was not owing to the Act that the drain was met 
by so large an amount of treasure. 

5362. Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee to what 
amount you would allow the drain to run before you would take those steps 
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which would be necessary to recover the average [Reserve which should be 
held | ?—I would allow the drain to go rather low, because at worst the Bank 
can always right itself, and the drain of treasure, which upon the supposition is 
a very large one, must be satisfied according to all reasonable views of the 
utmost probable extent of a sudden adverse balance of trade, because it can 
only be im the case of a considerable adverse balance of trade that there can 
be a sudden drain to the extent supposed. 

5363. Then we will suppose a store of 16,000,000/7., and an average of 
12,000,000/., that would give you 4,000,000/, to run upon, and then you 
would get below the average; im what way would you stop?—I would not 
stop at all till it came to exactly the same point as that at which the Bank 
directors were obliged to have recourse to such violent measures in April last, 
which appeared to me to be the absurdity of the operation of the Act at that 
time ; and the hardship to the public was, that the Bank was compelled to 
resort to the same arbitrary measures whilst there was 6,000,000/, of treasure 
in the issue department, as they would have been obliged to resort to if they 
had been reduced in their undivided state to the same or half the amount. 

5364. You would have gone down to 3,000,000/.?—Yes; I do not con- 
ceive it all probable that any circumstances that I am aware of historically 
would ever have brought it down to that point; and I am sure that under the 
late drain, large as that was, there would not have been a reduction of treasure 
if it had been conducted, according to my view of it, below the point it reached, 
of 8,000,0007, 

5374. Mr. Herries.| To go back to what you have said before respecting 
the average of the reserve of gold to be maintained by the Bank, you would 
have the Bank endeavour at all times to maintam about that amount, 
12,000,0007.?— Yes. 

5375. But you would have them possess the diserction of allowing the 
amount to go lower without their taking very coercive measures to maintain 


the amount, if circumstances should require it; do I rightly collect your 
meaning ?—To the extent you have stated it, you have collected my meaning ; 
but the further part is, that under that system the Bank directors should not 
take any coercive measures to counteract the efflux till it reached 6,000,000. ; 
they should then maintain the relative high rate of interest till the amount of 
treasure was tending to its maximum. 


Objections to the Limitation of the Country Issues. 


5381. Chairman.| There is one provision of the Act of 1844 upon which I 
have not asked you any question ; I mean the provision of the Act which limits 
the issues of the private banks of issue; will you ive the Committee your 
opinion upon that ?—My opinion is, that that provision is simply a source of 
inconvenience without the smallest possible advantage ; it all proceeds upon 
an original and great mistake, and that is, looking to the circulation as an im- 
portant part of the business of a bank, or of accommodation to the public ; now 
the circulation is a very small and insignificant part of the whole amount of 
the engagements of a bank, because in the instances which have appeared by 
the disclosures consequent upon the failures of some of the banks, they have 
had liabilities to a very considerable amount, while their circulation has only 
been something like 7 or 8 per cent. of the total of their obligations, and yet 
you have all this elaborate machinery, and this vexatious and restrictive system 
applied to that which, whether as regards the Bank of England or the country 
banks, is by far the smallest matter of consideration. 

' 5383. Mr. Thornely.|] Have uot the failures of the country banks of issue 
been very much diminished since the passing of the Act of 1844 ; for instance, 
in all the commercial embarrassments of 1847, were not the failures of the 
country banks extremely limited in number and amount as compared with the 
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failures of country banks in 1825?—There is no question of that; but they 
have been much more numerous since 1844 than between 1825 and 1844; in 
the year 1825 there is no question but that the #1 note circulation added 
very greatly to the insecurity of the banks, and it was through the medium of 
the small notes that the greater part of the runs upon them took place; and 
besides, the year 1825 has been a beacon constantly held out to the banks 
since. I have no idea that the restriction upon the circulation produced the 
slightest effect. 1 do not see why or how it should. During the whole 
speculative mania in shares in 1845, it had not the slightest effect upon the 
amount of circulation of the Bank of England, or of the country banks. Persons 
would say that the country banks were limited by the Act, but it did not seem 
to produce any direct effect upon the circulation of the Irish or Scotch banks, 
which were not so limited ; and all ef that vast speculation that we had, eould 
take place under the restriction. I cannot imagine anybody can stretch his 
power of conception so far as to suppose that any speculations could go further 
than the epeunlettons in railways went in 1844 and 1845. 


Definition of “ Free Trade in Banking.” 


5384. Chairman.]| Are you in favour of what is called free'trade in banking? 
—I consider free trade in banking to be a misnomer, for banking is not a trade ; 
in all invitations to public meetings in the city of London, the expression used 
is, “ merchants, bankers, and traders ;”” bankers are not considered merchants 
or traders, therefore, in strictness, it is an improper term to apply to it; but I 
suppose by free trade in banking is meant that there should be an unlimited 
competition in banks, whether of issue or of deposit ; now, I have always ad- 
mitted that banks ought te be subject to regulations upon grounds of police, and 
I conceive you cannot justify any regulation of banks that does not come under 
the head of police or revenue. The Act of 1844 proceeds upon the very officious 
notion of preventing speculations and over trading, and professes to have other 
objects in view, which are quite unintelligible, and quite beside what it is the 
province of Government to attempt to regulate. But I conceive that you must 
admit the principle of the regulation of banks, because if you do not, there is 
no reason for preventing the issue and circulation of one shilling notes; if once 
you admit the principle, it is merely a question of quantum. I am one of those 
who, on the whole; approved of the suppression of the one pound circulation in 
England ; I do not it the doctrine of what is called free trade in banking. 

5385. Mr. Spooner.] You say that by way of police there should be regu- 
lations of banking, will you explain that lsd mean that they should prevent 
such issues of banks as were liable to become instruments of fraud : for instance, 
sixpenny and shilling notes; with such abuses as those to which the small note 
circulation in America leads, 


National advantages derived from the Bank of England limited by the 
Bank Act. 


5386. Chairman.} Do you consider that the existence of the Bank of 
England is an advantage to the public ?—Unquestionably ; its existence upon 
its present scale arisés from the circumstance of its being the Government 

; but taking it all in all, I should say that it is an institution which, if it 
did not exist, and you were constructing a system de novo, it would be desir- 
able to have. 

5387. What advantages do you consider to flow from the existence of the 
Bank of England ?—The principal one is precisely that which was taken awa 
from it by the Act of 1844, viz., that upon a general failure of credit there is 
this vast establishment, with its enormous capital and its unquestioned credit, 
which can come in and fill the vacuum created by such a general derangement 
of credit as might otherwise oceasion a total suspension of business. 
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5388. Do you conceive that during the late difficulties the Bank of England 
has been of any benefit in assisting public credit ?—It has been a benefit, in 
spite of the system; it has been of no more benefit till the letter of suspension 
came than any private bank, except taking into consideration its magnitude. 
I think it has been a very great mistake, that of causing the Bank of England 
to cease to be a bank of issue; I think there never was a greater blunder made ; 
the whole of the commercial concerns of the country for 150 years were 
moulded upon the elasticity of the credit of the Bank of England, and you 
have now taken that away, and have introduced this separation of departments, 
reducing the Bank of England, barring only the difference of its capital, to 
the same functions as those of Jones Loyd, and Company, or Glyn and 
Company, or Smith, Payne, and Company; now, that I conceive to be a most 
egregious error. 


What constitutes “ The Circulation ?” 


5394. Mr. Herries.] What do you understand by circulation in respect of 
bank notes; do you understand circulation to be that which is in the hands of 
the public, and out of the Bank, or do you consider it to consist of all that is 
in the hands of the public, and in the Bank also ?—Nobody till 1844 imagined 
any possible amount of its own notes that was in the bank of issue, could be 
considered as part of the circulation; the whole of the arguments against the 
management of the Bank, and, therefore, for the necessity of restraining them 
by a control over the circulation, was, that it was the management of the cir- 
culation which was the principal consideration, and that the banking depart-. 
ment might be left to the discretion of the directors, if the circulation was 
properly regulated by this self-adjusting system. That party say, that what 
they call the circulation, under the new nomenclature they have clawed, con- 
forms in the increase or diminution of it to the amount of bullion in the Bank; 
now that is a self-evident proposition ; it is not a banking operation, the issue 
department of the Bank being simply an office for the exchange of gold against 
notes and of notes against gold: there never was such confusion of reasoning 
as that which would suppose that the circulation in posse is part of that cireu- 
lation which acts in any way upon prices; but this circulation, to adopt the 
new language which has been adopted, is really a matter of no consideration 
beyond the mere fact, that if you say the circulation is diminished, it is as much 
as to say, the bullion in the Bank of England is diminished. 


The Circulation does not regulate Prices. 


5395. Mr. Herries.| It was assumed that the circulation governed prices, 
and that prices would, as naturally must be the case, govern the exchanges; 
and that by the Bank contracting or expanding the circulation, the Bank had 
the power of affecting the foreign exchanges ?— Yes. 

5396. Is that your opinion ?—It is my opinion that such was the assump- 
tion, and you cannot take a publication or a speech of the promoters of the 
new system which did not consider the circulation as having the influence 
which is stated in the question. 

5397. Is it your opimion, and have you found it to be historically true, that 
the fluctuations of the circulation have generally corresponded with the fluctua- 
tions of prices, so as to justify that belief ?—It is perfectly untrue, historically ; 
I can hardly say that it is strictly the reverse of the truth, because the fluctua- 
tion has not been in any strict relation to the circulation, but unquestionably it 
is susceptible of the most distinct historical proof, that there has been no such 
‘ coincidence as to justify the inference of cause and effect; in nearly all cases 
of important alterations of prices, the alteration in price has preceded the 
alteration in the amount of circulation, and, therefore, you cannot connect 
them in the way supposed; and I should say, moreover, that it is not only 
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historically certain that prices have not varied in conformity with the variations 
in the amount of circulation, but that it is susceptible of proof by reasoning 
that it should not and would not be so. 

5429. Mr. Spooner.| Does the Committee understand you rightly to say, 
that it is your opinion that the amount of circulation does not in any way affect 
the prices of commodities and labour ?—Most distinctly. 

30. Do the prices of commodities or of labour in this country at all affect 
the exchanges ?—Yes; if, from a scarcity or the apprehension of a scarcity, the 
prices rise to any considerable extent, they naturally will induce larger im- 
portations than usual, 


Objections to the Publication of the Bank’s Weekly Account. 


5410. Mr. Alderman Thompson.] Do you approve of the weekly publica- 
tions of the Bank accounts?—I do not see any adequate advantage derived 
from them; at the same time there would be a great outcry against maki 
the publication less frequent ; I should observe, as my own opinion, from both 
experience and observation, that the publication has not the beneficial influence 
that was ascribed to it; I do not conceive that any merchant or manufacturer 
ean be guided at all in his operations by that publication; I do not know 
whether it is any guide in their operations to persons in the stock or money 
market, but I have no idea that it is of the slightest benefit to merchants. 

5411. Do you think the fact of the publication of the reserve of the Bank 
in the months of September and October last, which showed a very small 
reserve, increased the alarm and panic which existed in the commercial world 
at that time ?—Very considerably. 

5412, Then does it not follow, that if that publication had not taken place, 
the panic would have been less severe than it was?—Certainly, I think that 
does follow as a consequence. 


5413. Is there not this inconvenience in the accounts now published, that 


it is impossible for the Bank to give to the public full and sufficient information 
with reference to their reserye, so as to be a proper guide or direction to the 
public in their commercial operations; for instance, there may be but 3,500,000/. 
published as the amount of the reserve, whereas, in the course of the next few 
days, the Bank may be in the receipt of 1,500,0007. more upon what is termed 
temporary loans ; and the public, not knowing that fact, and the Bank hardly 
having practical means of making that fact known, do not you consider that 
so imperfect an account as that, must be rather mischievous than beneficial to 
the public ?—I think so; but still it was assumed in the question that those 
publieations were a guide to commercial operations; I do not believe that they 
are a guide, and I do not see how they should be. 

B46. Mr. Cayley.] Would quarterly publications answer all the purpose? 
—In my opinion, perfectly. 


Opinion of the Present System of Bank Management. 


5425. Mr. Alderman Thompson.] Then, may the Committee infer that 
your opinion is, that the Bank is most likely to be best managed by having its 
directors elected from the leading merchants, traders, and manufacturers of 
London, as is now the custom?—Yes; I see no reason for a change; but I 
should observe, as I have been asked with respect to the constitution of the 
Bank, that there is one great defect in it, in my opinion, and that is, the great 
change which annually occurs among the directors ; eight go out every year, 
and remain out for a year; that produces very great irre; ity in the judg- 
ment of the Bank and in their general views. In April of each year you have 
eight persons come in who have been out of the direction for a whole year ; 
that forms so large a proportion to the competent and experienced persons, of 
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persons not having a clue to the operations of the year preceding, as, in my 
opinion, to be extremely inconvenient. 

5426. Are you aware that that regulation forms a part of the charter, and 
is not a bye-law of the corporation ?—So I understand, and I am surprised at it ; 
I confess that it is so very great a defect, that I think it ought to be remedied 
by Parliament ; it is a very great objection in my opinion, from all I have seen. 
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House or Commons, 16th May, 1848. 
JOHN TAYLOR, Esq., Examined. 


5194. Chairman. I think you are not in any commercial business ?—Only 
as a sleeping partner; my capital is embarked in a wholesale publishing busi- 
ness, and I am so far connected with it, that I give an opinion as to the works 
that are offered to us; but my whole time being at my own disposal, and 
having a taste for literary inquiries, I have availed myself of the opportunities 
I have had to inquire mto many subjects of interest to myself, and among 
others into this subject of the currency; it is in that capacity that I conceive 
myself to be chiefly offered to your notice this morning. 


Mr, Taylor’s theory of the Currency.—Objection to the Gold Standard. 


5518. Mr. Cayley.] With regard to the present system, would you say, 
speaking shortly, that the system upon which the present plan of currency is 
founded was, that it varied precisely with the amount of the precious metals ? 
—I think that is the principle of a system. 

5519. And that the currency should be governed by the foreign exchanges? 


That is the alleged purpose, as stated by Mr. Jones Loyd. 
5520. Will you state your view as to the effect of that system of the earry- 


ing out of the currency upon the industrious and working classes ?—In conse- 

uence of its being rendered necessary that the paper currency of this country 
should always be convertible into gold on demand, whenever we have, from 
whatever cause, a general rise of prices, that gold has immediately a tendency 
to £0 abroad ; it is not allowed to rise in price in our paper money; but corn, 
lead, tin, iron, and all other commodities may rise; the foreigner therefore 
naturally takes that which he knows is the cheapest commodity he can take, 
and when he has taken it we are obliged to go cap in hand to him, and beg him 
to take our goods at almost any sacrifice, in order that he may let us have 
that gold again, without which the Bank cannot continue to give its customary 
accommodation to the public. 

5521. Would you recommend that the gold, into which the bank note is 
convertible, should be allowed to find its own value in the market ?—I would 
certainly recommend that it should be allowed to find its own value; but I do 
not think that this would cause a difference that would at all disturb any of 
the relations of price that are now prevailing in this country, affect the interests 
of the tenant or his landlord, or inflict any injury as regards the position of 
the debtor to the creditor, or of the creditor to the debtor. I think the effect 
of it would be that which was felt for a long time during the war; that there 
would be great freedom in the use of money, and great easiness in transactions, 
without any unjust rise of prices, or any change that could be considered 
injurious to any of the community. 

5522. If gold was allowed to find its own value in the market, under an 
adverse exchange, do you think the foreign demand for it would raise its price? 
—If there was an adverse exchange, the foreigner could not bring his English 
bill to this country, and get for it what he now can, say 100/., he would’ get 
something less for it, 
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5523. In that case, is it your opinion that the price of gold might rise till 
it beeame more profitable for foreigners to take our goods than to take gold? 
—That is my opinion, 

5524. Under those circumstances, little or no fall in the price of our goods 
need take place to induce foreigners to take our s?—The foreigner could 
not object to take our goods at higher prices, if he sold his goods at higher 

rices, 

5525. Under the present system, enabling the foreigner to take gold at a 
fixed price in foreign payment, can the Bank protect itself against a drain in 
any other way than by curtuiling discounts, throwing down prices, and dis- 
employing labour ?—It cannot. 

5526. Under the present system, the foreigner is enabled to take his pay- 
ment, not by a rise of price of gold, but by a ruinous fall in the price of our 
goods ?—That is so, 

5527. Upon whom does that sacrifice ~~ fall 2—It falls, first of all, 
upon the producers of those goods. The late Mr, Rothschild described it very 
well before the Bank Charter Committee in 1832, when he said that the manu- 
facturers and the owners of colonial produce, who had bills running against 
them, finding themselves unable to obtain discounts, were forced to send the 
articles in which they dealt to foreign markets, and to draw bills against them; 
there they were sold at a very considerable loss, and by that means the forei 
exchanges were again rectified. They were rectified to the injury of particu 
classes of persons, who ought not to have been made to suffer any loss, more 
than any other part of the community; but the loss fell upon them in conse- 
uepee of their being more exposed than others to the action of the foreign 
exchanges. 

5538. Reverting to the potato failure which led to the great demand for 
foreign corn, will you describe how, under the system which you would prefer, 
that would not be the occasion of the great distress that we suffered in 1847, 
How could we have avoided the distress which we suffered under that state of 
famine, followed by the great influx of foreign corn, under any other system of 
currency than the present?—If we required foreign corn in this country, or 
any other commodity, under that system of currency which I would advocate, 
the foreigner would say, “You are in necessity; you want this artiele; I will 
let you have it, but if must be at a higher price than under ordinary circum- 
stances ;” that higher price we should be perfectly willing to pay; he would 
charge the higher price; he would have bills running on England for the goods 
that he had supplied us with; those bills would te so numerous that their 
value would be deteriorated, that is to say, they would be sold on the continent 
at a less value than their nominal value; we must send to the continent other 
commodities to meet that corn, in return for which we again are enabled to 
draw bills upon the continent. These bills go to new! e the others; the 
payments made in one country are met by that means by the claims upon 
another country; and it is the business of the bill brokers between nations, 
Messrs. Rothschild and others, to arrange those bills one among another. At 
last it comes to this pass, that the quantity of trade done between the two 
countries is increased in nominal amount exactly in the degree in which the 
article most wanted was raised in price. We give the foreigner for 10,000,000/. 
or 15,000,000/. of corn, 10,000,0007. or 15,000,0007. of ; he gets those 
— which he would not have had if he had not supplied us with the corn, 

ut he is enabled, by the difference of the exchanges, to get possession of the 


bills at a lower price, and thus he gets those goods at a lower price; we pay a 
yr a price, but we get a higher price for the articles that we sell than we 
otherwise should have got; it all resolves itself ultimately into.an exchange of 
commodities, and gold, which might enter into the transaction, is not neces- 
sarily a party to it. 
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5529. The difficulty during the last year was, that the foreigner who sent 
his corn here, was unwilling to take anything but gold ?—Yes, and very pro- 
perly. The foreigner who sends his corn here, knows very well that he need 
not trouble himself with anything more than that single operation of getting 

ld for his corn; with that gold in his possession, he can make a better 
een with us than he would otherwise be able to make. He obtains from 
us a commodity which we cannot do without; and then he mye  T will wait 
till your necessity compels you to buy that gold back again from me.” We 
then pay him ultimately a much higher price, through the intervention of our 

ld principle, than we should have been content to pay him if our transactions 
fiad been conducted upon a system of money more nearly approaching to a 
system of barter. 

5530. Then you mean that the foreigner, having got our gold in exchange 
for his corn, endeavours to induce us to buy it back by waiting until our great 
want of gold compels us to sell our goods at a depreciated price, in order to 
buy it back ?—That is my meaning; and he sees the operation of that process 
going on by the published accounts of the Bank; he sees gold departing from 
this country, and he knows that we cannot go on long in this country without 
getting the gold back again; and before we get it back, he knows that prices 
will be very much depressed, and that he will have a great advantage by 
waiting. 

5538. You are not in favour of depreciated paper ?—I am not in favour of 
a depreciated paper, but I do not call. that a depreciated paper of which the 
value is a pound in English transactions, though it may be of less value than 
the gold pound in foreign transactions. 

539. Would you substitute the paper for the gold pound?—I would 
always have the gold pound exist as a coin which might be possessed by every 
one who chose to purchase it; but as re; the paper-money which the 
Government might issue in payment of all its obligations, I think it should be 
bound to receive that same paper-money again in discharge of its taxes. 

5540. How would you arrive at the value of this paper pound?—The 
Government that issues it for a pound, if it takes it again for a pound, 
authenticates it to be of that value. 

5541. Perhaps you have heard the question asked, ‘ What is a pound?” 
will you be good enough to give an answer to that question ?—I should say 
that a gold sovereign of the weight of 123 grains is a pound; but that an 
Exchequer note issued by the Government for one pound, and paid away in 
discharge of its obligations for that sum, being universally in this country a 
a legal tender, is also a pound. 

542. What would be your standard of value ?—The standard of value, if I 
may use the term properly as contra-distinguished from the measure of value, 
is, in this country, and in every country, a certain quantity of that article which 
constitutes the principle support of man’s life, which is, in this country, wheat; 
this is an old definition to be found in Sir William Petty’s writings. 

5543. And admitted by most writers ?—By most of the best authorities. 

5544. What would be the measure of value?—The measure of value is 
most conveniently found in coins of gold or silver, either or both of which, 
with copper corresponding with them for smaller payments, will answer the 

urpose of a measure of value perfectly well. 

5551. With = to the issues of country banks, do you agree with Mr. 
Huskisson, that “It is admitted that the country banks cannot make or 
permanently maintain in circulation any over issues of their paper? ”’—I quite 

in that; but I say at the same time it is a question worthy the consider- 
ation of Parliament, whether some security might not be given to the public 
oe the notes of country bankers should always be of the value they profess 
to be. 
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5552. A security in consols or real property ?—In consols or other funds, 
or I do not know why it might not be in land; Mr. Stuckey, in his evidence 
before the Bullion Committe, said, “We always keep assets enough in 
London, consisting of stock, exchequer bills, and other convertible property, 
sufficient to pay the whole of our notes in circulation.” 

5554. You propose that the government itself should issue this legal 
tender paper-money ?—The umes should issue the legal tender paper- 
money a authority of the legislature. 

5555. Still, how would you distinguish this legal tender paper-money from 
the assignats of France, issued during the last Revolution; they were equally 
a legal tender paper-money ?—That money was a legal tender paper-money ; 
but there is a material difference in the principle on which it was issued; it 
was issued first of all on the security of the national domains; it was pre- 
sumed that the national domains were of a certain and very great value, and 
those notes were issued on the condition of their being returnable in taxes, or 
in the purchase of a portion of those domains ; for some time after they were 
issued in great abundance they did not experience any very great depreciation ; 
Mr. Henry Thornton mentions that it was a long time before they arrived at 
the depreciation of 10 per cent.; but when successive issues were made, and 
that by different governments, so that it became very clear there would be no 
redemption through the purchase of the national domains, which was the 
condition of the first issue, they fell enormously in value. I do not conceive 
it possible that such a state of things could take place in this country; the 
good faith of this nation would prevent it; no government of this country 
could be so insane as to attempt to issue notes to the extent of the property 
of the country, estimate that property at whatever rm may; but nothing of 
the kind could take place in any degree if you limited the issue of this paper- 
money to the extent of our annual taxation; the principle of the two issues is 
decidedly different. 

5556. The difference you describe to consist in this—that all legal 
tender mioney issued every year by the government would be taken up every 
year by the government; whereas the assignats issued in France were not 
taken up by the government ?—Exactly so. 


House or Commons, 19th May, 1848. 
THOMAS BIRKBECK, Esq., Examined. 


5740. Chairman.) I BELIEVE you are a banker in Yorkshire ?—I am. 

5741. Is yours a private bank or a joint-stock bank ?—A private bank. 

5742. Have you been selected by committee of the private bankers in 
London to appear before this Committee ?—I have. 

5743. For the — of stating the views which they generally entertain 
upon the subject of the inquiries of this Committee ?—Yes; more particularly 
as regards the clause in the Act of 1844, which restricts the Bank of England 
circulation. 


Unanimous objection of the Association of Private Country Bankers to the 
Bank Act of 1844. 


5744. Chairman.} Will you state the opinion that the private bankers 
entertain upon that subject ?—I will state my own opinion, which, I believe, 
is the unanimous opinion of the Association of Private Country Bankers, 
which I represent ; that the restrictive clause at present existing in that Act is 
utterly inapplicable to any time of monetary pressure, and must necessarily 
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lead to a very dangerous panic if maintained, My instructions were to say 
that that was the unanimous opinion of that body. 


Increase of the Reserve of Bankers during the Crisis. 


5771. Mr. Cayley.] What proportion of notes did you hold more than 
your usual quantity, in consequence of the want of confidence [in September 
and October, 1847.]?—Of gold and notes together we held from 75 to 100 
per cent. more than usual. 

5772. Have you reason to suppose that other bankers did the same?—I 
made general inquiry among my friends, and I believe they all held about the 
same; some 75 and others 100 per cent. more than usual. 

5773. If the bankers had in their tills 100 per cent. more notes and gold 
than usual, the accommodation to the public must have been considerably 
lessened ?—Yes. 


Instances of the injurious operation of the Bank Act. 


5776. Mr. Cayley.|—Can you inform the Committee of any specific cases 
in which the operation of the Act of 1844 produced injurious effects ?—I know 
cases where persons borrowed money at a very high rate of interest, not 
because of their actually wanting it, but because they feared that they-might 
want it ; they felt no confidence of being able to get it when they immediately 
required it. I know an instance where a man borrowed 10,0007. for three 
months at 10 per cent., not because he wanted it, but because he feared that 
he might by possibility require a large sum in that time, and he had no con- 
fidence that he would be able to get it from bankers or any other party; he 
kept the notes all that time, and then he returned the very same notes that 
he had borrowed. 

5777. That was a case of hoarding by a capitalist who thought that he 
might want the money which he did not use, and the effect of that would be 
to tm the accommodation to the public ?—Yes; I know another case of a 
party who was a large holder of Exchequer bills, which he kept in order to 
meet his engagements at the time, and he was unable either to sell those 
Exchequer bills or to borrow upon them ; and he was obliged, therefore, to go 
to his banker and ask for an advance, 

5778. Mr. Spooner.] At what time was that?—That took place in April 
or May; it was during the spring panic. 

5779. Mr. Glyn.] Do you know that of your own knowledge ?—The party 
with whom it occurred told me of it, and I have every reason to believe it to 
be the fact. 


Inconvenient operation of the fixed issues of Country Banks. 


5794. Mr. Cayley.] You have six branches, have you not ?—Yes. 

5795. You have three branches in the manufacturing districts, and three 
branches in the agricultural districts ?—Yes. 

5796. In consequence of having that number of branches, is the full limit 
of your circulation available ?—Not always; not without running risks which 
we do not like to run. One of our branches may receive 300/. or 4001. of notes 
in one day, and pay them out again; or they may have a sudden demand, and 
pay out beyond what we expected, and all our calculations may be at fault. 

5797. Then even to the limit of your circulation, it is not available by 
some thousand pounds ?—We do occasionally extend our circulation a little at 
the beginning of the month, but we always have to bring it within the amount 
at the end of the month. Suppose we extend it by 3,001. at the beginning 
of the month, we bring it down 3,000/. or more towards the end of the month, 
in order to bring it within the average. I think we are never able to avail 
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ourselves of the full amount of the privilege by 5 or 10 per cent., taking the 


ave’ of the year. 
3798. Then the limit is not only contracted, but you are not able to avail 
yourself of the circulation up to that limit ?—No. 


Effect on Deposits in Country Banks by fall in the Funds and Railways. 


5833. Mr. Cayley.] As to the effect upon your deposits of railway invest- 
ments, or any other cause, were your deposits affected during the year 1847 ? 
—I do not think we found any dtierencs in the deposits; certainly not in the 
farming districts, till November, 1847; then, when the Three per Cents. fell to 
80, our friends began to buy largely. Country gentlemen who had allowed the 
savings out of their incomes to accumulate in our hands began to buy into the 
funds at that time. In the manufacturing districts we felt a greater change. 
The depositors there are a different class of persons; they are armel 
and persons of that class, who put their savings in the banks, varying pet ps 
from 501. to 100/., and they have been living upon the savings in the bad times, 
and there we felt a marked difference, 


Danger of the Bank in October, 1847, 


5884. Mr. Spooner.| Have you looked at the state of the balances in the 
Bank of England just at the time the letter of the Government came out in 
October 2—Yes, I know the amount. 

5885. Will you look at that paper, and state what the amount was of the 
balances which the London bankers had in the Bank of England at that time ? 
—One million six hundred and fifteen thousand pounds. 

5886. What was the amount of the reserve of the Bank of England ?—One 
million five hundred and forty-seven thousand pounds. 

5887. Taking into consideration the great panic and the demand for money 
which existed at that moment, was it not very probable that the London 
bankers would have found it necessary to withdraw those balances from the 
Bank of England in the course of a short time ?—If the letter had not been 
issued, the great probability is that they would have done so. 

5888. Do you think that at that time the Bank of England could, by the 
sale of stock, have called in a sufficient quantity of notes to have enabled it to 
meet all demands upon it ?—I think they could not. 

5889. You do not think it would have been possible for them to have sold 
1,000,000/. of stock at that time ?—I do not. 

5890. How long a period would it have taken the stock market to absorb 
that amount ?—I do not know; but I do not believe they could have sold it. 

5891. Does it come within your knowledge that persons were at the time 
in London with Exchequer bills, and that they could not by means of those 
Exchequer bills raise money ?—Yes. 

5892. Supposing the letter had not been issued, and this drain had come 
upon the Bank of England, what would have been the consequence if the 
Bank could not have met all its payments by means of its reserve ?—It is 
frightful to contemplate what the consequence would have been. 

5893. What would probably have been the effect upon the amount of 
bullion in the issue department ?—It would have been drawn out. 

5894. By the holders of the 14,000,000/. of notes that were issued upon 
securities ?—Yes. 

5895. Was not the convertibility of the note at that time in very imminent 
danger ?—I think so. 

5896. If the Act of 1844 had for its object to preserve the convertibility of 
the note, do you think it answered its purpose —t think not. 
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Tendency of the Bank Act to increase Panics. 


5909. Mr. Spooner.) As long as the restrictions of the Act of 1844 
oar - we not be subject to panics, with all the severity of the panic of 
1847 7—Yes. 

5910. Mr. Cayley.] Is that because the Act of 1844 makes the Bank 
circulation vary more than heretofore, in accordance with the foreign ex- 
changes ?—I think it is. . 

Convenience of the Legal Tender. 

5960. Mr. Hume.] Do we rightly understand you, that under all circum- 
stances it would be your wish to preserve the convertibility of all notes, by 
whomsoever issued, into gold on demand ?—Gold or silver, or Bank of England 
notes; at present, I can pay my own notes in Bank of England notes. 

5961. You find a great convenience in that ?—Yes, very great. 

5962. If you had not Bank of England notes, would you not keep a larger 
amount of gold ?—Yes. 

5963. Would not the alteration of that oblige bankers to keep a larger 
amount of gold ?—Undoubtedly. 

5964. And they would be better able to pay their notes in gold?—It would 
increase the pressure, whenever such a pressure came as we had last year. 
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Bark of England Weekly Returns. 
Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th of Victoria, cap. 9%, for the Weeks ending as follows. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


os a eee 
} 2848. 1848. 1848, 1848. 
Feb. 26th. | Mar. 4th. | Mar. 11th. | Mar. 18th. 








£ £ # F 4 
28,101,940 | 28,205,830 | 28,235,615 | 28,414,360 











| 41,015,100 n 015,100 | en 100 | 11,015,100 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


1848, 1848, 1848. 1848. 
Feb. 26th. | Mar. 4th. | Mar. 11th. | Mar. 18th. 








#& £ #é # 
Propeletors’ capital 14,553,000 | 14,553,000 | 14,553,000 | 14,553,000 


3,739,389 | 3,980,840 | 3,984,871 3,991,550 

— deposits (including Ex- ; ' . 
uer, Savings’ Banks, Com- 
ioners of National Debt, 
aa Dividend Accounts) ....| 6,417,011 | 6,574,785 | 6,883,063 | 6,957,392 
Other deposits : 9,550,889 | 9,249,804 | 9,525,211 | 9,773,110 
828, 260 839,622 869,742 





95,089,222 | 35,188,689 | 35,785,767 | 36,144,794 








«Dead Weight Annuity) a 
Dead it ity) 11,674,021 | 11,574,921 | 11,574,921 | 11,572,180 
Ode waadiee oe 12,933,241 13,115,456 | 12,954,702 12,896,563 


:. | 9,992,185 | 9,830,215 | 10,544,595 | 10,967,270 
Gold and silver coin :. | 658,875 | 668,097 | 711,549 | 708,781 
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Bankers’ Wieeklp Circulation Returns. 


Pursuant to the Act 7 & 8 Victoria, c. 32; 





extracted from the LONDON GAZzETTEs. 





PRIVATE BANKS. 





























ll ssteestena | AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
NAME OF BANK. || Insue. _ 
i Feb. 5. Feb, 12, Feb. 19. | Feb. 26. 
| 4 * £ £ £ 
B RTI, oe cc cece cecccccel Bee Os310 9,860 8,979 | 10,390 
I inidcss Xe 00 bk0s'ee'0 11,849! 10,585 8,909 8,706 | 8,357 
3 Aylsham Bank ..............+-|| 5,854] 5,428 | 5,259 | 5,269 | 5,007 
4 Aylesbury Old Bank . «+ |) 48,461 || 31,177 | 29,145 | 29,537 | 29,353 
5 Baldock and Biggleswade Bank .. | 37,223 || 26,768 | 26,476 | 26,743 | 27,857 
6 Barnstaple Bank ... 17,182|| 11,135 | 10,775 | 10,860 | 10,619 
7 Dalstshe and Odiham Bank.. 24 1730) 16,962 | 17,003 | 17,078 | 16,972 
NN OIE 34 218 | 30,609 | 30,179 | 27,892 | 28,270 
9 Bedford and Bedfordshire Bank 8,515|| 6,550 | 6,714 | 5,821 | 6,233 
10 Bewdley Bank ....... 18 1597 | 13,183 | 12,668 | 12,363 | 12,353 
11 Bicester and Oxfordshire Bank. . 27,090 )| 14,348 | 14,435 | 14,938 | 14,352 
12 Birmingham Bank—Attwoods & Co. 23,695 || 23,298 | 23,048 | 23,048 | 22,448 
13 Birmingham and Warwickshire Bk. 18,132 | 12,403 | 12,701 | 12,676 | 12,230 
14 Blandford Bank . esol] 9,723|| 8,037 | 7,890] 7,854] 7,584 
15 Boston Bank—Garfit and Co. ....|| 75,069|| 59,198 | 55,930 | 56,147 '| 54,752 
16 Boston Bank—Gee and Co. ... 15,161|| 13,691 | 13,083 | 12,758 | 14,905 
17 Bridgewater Bank . Satialae e 10,028 |} 7,019 | 6,574} 7,015 | 7,197 
18 Bristol Bank . --|| 48,277 |] 32,766 | 31,972 | 30,319 | 29,762 
19 Broseley and Bridgenorth B Bank .. 26,717 || 20,122 | 20,460 | 19,424 | 18,875 
20 Buckingham Bank.. 29,657 || 19,387 | 18,156 | 18,750 | 18,621 
21 Bury and Suffolk Bank . 82,362 || 69,608 | 69,018 | C8,c08 | 65,920 
22 Banbury Bank ..............--|| 43,457]] 25,046 | 23,819 | 24,819 | 24,619 
23 Banbury Old Bank shone 55,153 || 37,402 | 36,494 | 37,023 | 36,567 
24 Bath City Bank . 4,572|| 2,812 | 2,88) ] 3,159 | 3,098 
25 Bedfordshire Leighton "Buzzard Bk. 36,829|| 30,825 | 31,532] 30,433 | 29,859 
26 Birmingham Bank—Taylor& send 38,816 |} 31,475 | 30,31) | 29,245 | 27,332 
27 Bradford Old Bank ............|| 12,676) 11,315 | 12,439 | 12,610 | 11,521 
28 Brecon Old Bank . eeeeeeee| 68,271] 48,121 | 53,415 | 49,951 | 49,050 
29 Brighton Union Bank ..... “| 33,794 || 32,799 | 32,322 | 31,401 | 29,710 
30 Burlington and Driffield Bank . 12,745 || 11,638 | 11,157 | 10,848 | 10,158 
31 Bury St. Edmund’s Bank. . 3,201'| 2,374 | 2,251 2,271 | 3,085 
32 Bromsgrove Bank . 16,799 || 14,714 | 14,284 14,310 | 14,849 
33 Cambridge Bank—Mortlock & Son’s 25,744 || 21,207 | 20,732 | 20,818 | 20,287 
34 Cambridge and a Bk. +H 49,916') 41,494 | 40,497 | 41,596 | 41,323 
35 Canterbury Bank ..... | 33,671)) 29,399 | 27,740 | 27,189 | 25,751 
36 Carmarthen Bank . seeeeese|| 23,597] 16,529 | 17,142 | 16,786 | 16,265 
37 Chertsey Bank ........... 3,436)| 3,284 | 3,228 | 3,005 | 2,701 
88 Colchester Bank. . 25,082) 18,610 | 18,038 | 17,572 | 18,052 
39 Colchester and Essex Bank . 48,704 | 35,645 35,075 | 345330 | 32,896 
40 Cornish Bank.. oe 49,869 || 39,339 | 37,501 | 36,470 | 36,686 
41 Coventry Bank . ews 12,045) 9,145 | 9,845] 9,566 | 8,995 
42 City Bank, Exeter... oe 21,527)! 14,003 14,019 | 14,407 14,905 
I inca wal wdine0e-oo-ws 77,154)| 63,035 | 63,881 65,235 47,446 
44 Christchurch Bank.......... 2,840), 1,580] 1,791 | 1,772 | 1,765 
45 Cardiff Bank . se eeereee 7,001 5,637 5,560 5,691 5,646 
46 Chepstow Old Bank . 9,387 || 5,755 | 5,875 | 5,826 | 5,566 
47 Derby Bank—Messrs. Evans ....{ 13,332 | 12,634 | 13,722 | 12,465 | 11,944 
48 Derby Bank—Smith and Co. 41,304 || 32,936 | 30,180 | 31,508 | 31,765 
49 Derby Old Bank .... 27,237 | 27,830 255456 } 25,481 24,918 
50 Devizes and Wiltshire Bank . s 20,674 i} 10,682 10,774 | 10,747 10,712 
CE Te <ennée 10,657 || 10,421 | 10,413°| 10,472 10,530 
52 Doncaster Bank. . 13,881)} 6,253 6,253 6,253 4 
53 Doncaster Bank and Retford Bank 63,519 || 55,863 | 54,921 | 54,886 | 57,393 
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| re AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
NAME OF BANK, psc 
Feb. 5, | Feb. 12. | Feb. 19, | Feb. 26. 
| £ | 2£ £ 
54 Darlington Bank..............|| 86,218 “nie | 62 i. | 65,989 | 63,055 
55 Devonport Bank .............-.|| 10,664]} 9,500 | 9,050 | 9, 168 95735 
56 Dorchester Old Bank .......... |! 48,807]| 32,637 | 32,170 | 33,600 | 32,308 
57 East Cornwall Bank ......-... | 112,280|| 83,928 | 82,641 | 79,200 | 76,586 
58 East Riding Bank .... 53,392 |) 45,779 | 44.377 | 43,144 | 43,585 
59 Essex Bk. pecs peg Stortford Bk. | 69,637 || 44,374 | 43,133 | 42,425 | 41,497 
60 Exeter Bank. . ¥ | 37,894]| 23,363 | 23,358 | 22,889 | 22,157 
61 Fakenham Bank . || 24,293]| 18,604 | 18,500 , 18,145 | 17,960 
62 Faringdon Bank & Bk. of f Wantage 8,977|| 4,253 | 4,365 | 4,611 | 4,869 
63 Farnham Bank.. 14,202} 12,073 | 12,070 | 12,064 | 11,770 
64 Faversham Bank . 6,681), 4,565 | 4,325 | 4,645 | 4,408 
65 Godalming Bank . 6,322}; 5,128 5,320 | 6,193 5,809 
66 Grantham Bank—Kewney & King 19,401|| 16,614 | 16,636 | 15,834 | 15,537 
67 Guildford Bank .... 14,524 || 11,809 | 11,962 | 11,396 | 10,890 
68 Grantham Bank—Hardy & Co. . 30,372 || 21,597 | 21,943 | 21,262 | 21,391 
69 Hastings Old Bank . 38,038] 25,272 | 25,658 | 24,360 | 24,491 
70 Hereford City and County Bank... 22,364 || 15,478 | 15,324 | 14,958 | 14,395 
71 Hertford and Ware Bank -+++|| 23,635 || 22,003 | 21,684 | 20,094 | 20,669 
72 Hull & Kingston-upon-Hull Bank 19,979|| 18,747 | 18,513 | 18,200 | 18,006 
73 Huntingdon Town & oer Bank} 56,591]} 39,118 | 39,028 | 39,123 | 39,234 
74 Harwich Bank . ese 5,778]] 4,588 | 4,474 | 4,524] 4,461 
75 Hemel Hempstead Bank. . 23,842|| 18,606 | 18,402 | 18,387 | 18,008 
76 Hertfordshire, Hitchen Bank . 38,764 || 31,414 | 32,120 | 30,970 | 31,487 
77 Hereford, Ross, & Archenfield Bk.| 27,625 || 21,595 | 22,896 | 20,870 | 19,785 
78 Ipswich Bank .. 2... 2. scccesee || 21,901]| 20,450 | 19,174 | 19,022 | 19,024 
79 Ipswich & Needham Market Bank) 80,699) 72,225 | 71,971 | 71,213 | 72,383 
80 Kentish Bank . 19,895 || 14,352 | 14,075 | 13,514 | 13,095 
81 Kington and Radnorshire Bank . 26,050}| 18,447 te 19,486 | 20,027 
82 Knighton Bank .. eoeee|] 9,090]] 5,911 8,960 | 5,799] 5,756 
83 Knaresborough Ola Bank . en ae | 21,825]) 18,734 | 18,156 | 17,920 | 17,981 
84 Kendal Bank .... ceeeeee|) 44,663] 35,843 | 36,886 | 42,032 | 39,557" 
85 Kettering Bank ..... 8 Ht 9,192]} 7,259 7,133 | 7,388 | 7,561 
86 Lane End Staffordshire Bank . -- || 5,624]] 5,455 | 5,402] 5,413 | 5,465" 
o° Seeda Blame .. 2 0. cece cece eves a 53,357 || 54,821 | 54,291 | 50,979 | 49,081 
88 Leeds Union Bank ............|| 37,459]| 32,960 | 33,449 | 33,202 | 32,222 
89 Leicester Bank................|| 32,322]| 24,596 | 23,828 | 23,494 | 22,689! 
90 Lewes Old Bank.............. | 44,836 |} 31,453 | 31,261 | 30,233 | 30,935 
91 Lichfield Bank.. -+|| 22,786] 20,622 | 19,770 |-18,700 | 18,234 
92 Lincoln Bank . - | 100,342 || 80,982 | 77,300 | 76,339 | 75,243 
93 Llandovery Bank & ‘Llandilo Bank 32,945 || 11,910 | 12,151 | 11,940 | 11,161 
94 Loughborough Bank ..... 7,359 || 7,131 6,613 6,768 6,864 
95 Lymington Bank . 5,038 || 3,645 | 3,659] 3,354] 35433 
96 Lynn Regis and Lincolnshire Bank 42,817 || 38,724 | 37,337 | 37,639 | 36,290 
97 Lynn Regis and Norfolk Bank ..|| 13,917|| 13,225 | 13,267 | 13,534 | 13,475 
98 Macclesfield Bank ...... ++ || 15,760|| 10,698 | 10,758 | 10,742 | 10,100 
99 Manningtree Bank . 7,692 6,265 6,333 | 6,056 9730 
100 Marlborough Bank . 19,073 || 11,630 | 12,080 | 11,781 | 11,645 
101 Marlboro& North Wiltsh. New Bk. 12,490|| 7,409 | 7,382 | 6,555 | 6,627 
102 Merionethshire Bank ..........|| 10,906]| 4,992 | 4,728 | 4,836. 4,792 
103 Miners’ Bank . 18,688 || 14,218 | 14,024 | 13,552 | 13,555 
104 Monmouthsh. Agricul. & Com. Bk. 29,335 || 25,236 | 27,100 | 23,841 | 23,205 
105 Monmouth Old Bank . 16,385 || 9,647 | 10,586 | 10,626 | 10,912 
106 Monmouthshire Newport Old Bank 8,600|| 7,809 | 7,736| 7,894 | 8,077 
107 Newark Bank . 28,788 || 24,948 | 25,065 | 24,086 | 22,813 
108 Newark and Sleaford Bank.. 51,615 || 45,723 | 43,288 | 43,302 | 42,613 
109 Newbury Bank.. ca 36,787 || 18,835 | 18,435 | 17,893 | 18,350 
110 Newmarket Bank... 23,098 || 18,298} 17,410 | 17,367 | 17,372 
111 Norfolk and Suffolk Bank . 4,551 || 2,055 | 2,131 }- 2,139 | 2,125! 
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NAME OF BANK, 





Issue, 
Feb.5. | Feb, 12. | Feb. 19. 





| 
i | 
| & | #&--+-s £ 
112 Norwich Crown Bank . | 45,120]| 40,530 | 40,303 | 39,539 | 39,608 
113 Norwich and Norfolk Bank. . | 75,372|} 62,982 | 62,748 | 62,530 59,212 
114 Nottingham & Nottinghamsh, Bk. | 10,866|} 9,035 | 9,216} 9,364] 9,523 
115 Nuneaton Bank ....... " 5,898 || 4,006 | 3,956 | 3,832] 3,724 
116 Naval Bank, Plymouth .... | 27,321|| 21,648 | 21,432 | 20,690 | 19,366 
117 New Sarum Bank ......... | 15,659]] 8,644] 9,266} 9,385} 9,383 
118 Nottingham EE: cece cc-evcccoll MAE EL 275082 26,135 | 26,257 | 26,828 
119 Oswestry Bank.. eooeeveeee|] 18,471}] 10,518 |} 9,362 | 9,189] 8,835 
120 Oxford seeeesceseeseeee |] 14,277|| 10,069 | 10,060 | 10,360 | 10,141 
121 Oxford Old Bank | secceeeeeeee || 34,3911] 27,763 | 10,256 | 31,144} 29,929 
122 Old Bank Tonbridge ..........|| 13,183}} 8,375 | 7,941 75458 7,256 
123 Oxfordshire Witney Bank ,.....|| 11,852)| 8,494 7,815 7,641 8,009 
124 Pease’s Old Bank, Hull . - || 48,807 || 46,086 | 45,494 | 45,294 | 44,435 
125 Penzance Bank. . 11,405 || 9,845 | 9,685 | 9,496] 9,189 
126 Peterborough Bank—Yorke & Co. 12,545 |} 6,794 | 7,308 | 7,135 1 7,504 
127 Peterborough Bk.—Simpson &Co.|) 12,832 /} 10,698 | 10,982 | 11,270 | 10,401 
128 Pembrokeshire Bank . 12,910) 7,775 72396 | 7,060} 6,940 
129 Reading Bank—Simmonds & Co. 37,519 |] 24,283 | 24,645 | 24,547 | 24,948 
130 Reading Bank—Stephens & Blandy|| 43,271 || 24,509 | 25,400 | 24,547 T 23,282 
131 Richmond Bank, York ..,...../| 6,889]] 4,020] 4,014 | 4,165 | 4,401 
132 Ringwood and Poole Bank . 11,856|] 9,139 | 8,971 | 8,630] 7,912 
133 Rochdale Bank. 5,590|| 4,595 | 4,211 39715 | 3,811 
134 Rochester, Chatham, & Strood Bk. 10,480}} 9,251 | 8,988 | 8,593] 8,878 
135 epee, Beak . coos 16,393 || 13,858 | 14,038 | 13,744 | 13,184 
136 Rugby Bank.. soveeece cel! 17,2501) 13,284 | 12,734 | 12,454 | 12,516 
137 Rye Bank.. -++e+]] 29,864]] 14,697 | 14,066 | 13,397 | 13,671 
138 Reigate and Dorking ‘Bank . 13,700|| 10,364 | 10,918 | 10,355 | 10,594 
139 Ross Old Bank, Herefordshire ..|} 7,420) 4,584 | 4,203 | 4,015] 3,951 
140 Saffron Walden & ~—_ moneys Bk.|| 47,646) 35,707 | 35,696 | 36,258 | 36,204 
141 Salop Bank ....++...+.-- 22,338|| 9,869 | 9,859 | 9,401 | 10,060 
142 Reabenptgh ‘Old Bank | coeseeeel] 24,813} 23,856 | 23,763 | 23,776 | 23,552 
143 Shrewsbury Old Bank.. 43,191) 25,616 | 27,042 | 26,061 | 24,944 
144 Sittingbourne and Milton Bek. 4,789} 2,965 | 2,993 2,844] 2,804 
145 Southampton Town & opens Bk. | 18,589|| 14,122 | 13,132 | 11,864 | 11,473 
146 Southwell Bank ..... 14,744]] 13,160 | 12,823 | 12,145 | 12,497 
147 St. Albans Bank . 3,743 975 884 751 864 
148 emg eg oe a Hampshire B Bank 6,770|| 35425 | 3,285 | 3,065] 2,975 
149 Stone Bank 9,154]] 4.859 | 4,400] 4,571] 4,906 
17,295|} 135723 | 13,000 | 12,963 | 12,507 
151 Stafford Old Bonk .. |] 14,166]| 142366 | 13,015 | 12,865 | 12,628 
152 Stamford and Rutland Bank . 31,858 || 26,783 | 26,814 | 25,201 | 23,499 
153 Stourbridge Old Bank 17,560|| 16,803 | 15,969 | 15,813 | 17,819 
154 Shrewsbury and Welsh Pool Bank|) 25,336 
155 St. Albans and Herts Bank.. 2,333 |] 15.440 | 16,561 | 16,025 | 15,796 
156 Taunton Bank . soeneeeeel] 29;799}] 19,492 | 19,094 | 18,245 | 17,775 
157 Tavistock Bank ...0...sc0000+(] 18,421]| 8,124 8,395 | 8,680] 8,009 
158 Thornbury Bank . ; 10,026] 7,868) 7,515 | 7,950] 7,575 
159 Tiverton and Devonshire "Bank . 13,470|) 7,115 | 6,904 | 6,655] 6,226 
160 Thrapstone and Kettering Bank.. 11,559 |} 10,315 | 10,544 | 10,739 | 10,430 
161 Tring Bank and Chesham Bank ,. |} 13,531 }} 11,386 | 10,972 | 11,034 | 11,366 
162 Towcester Old Bank ..........)| 10,801]} 8,188 | 7,978 | 7,979] 7,897 
163 Union Bank, Cornwall ........|} 17,003} 8,133 | 8,450 | 7,590] 75215 
164 Uxbridge Old Bank. . + ef] 25,136]] 19,758 | 19,566 | 20,328 | 19,281 
165 Wallingford Bank ..... 17,064}} 6,133 | 6,090] 6,171 | 5,763 
166 Warwick and Warwickshire Bank 30,504 || 24,951 | 23,204 | 23,342 | 23,124 
6,528 |} 2,478 | 2,310; 2,311 | 2,148 
46,158 || 43,212 | 42,930 | 40,972 | 49,869 
14,258]] 13,412 | 13,529 | 13,507 } 13,562 
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NAME OF BANK, ‘ed | = 
Feb. 5. | Feb, 12, | Feb. 19. | Feb, 26. 


| £ £ £.-f 
170 Winchester, Alresford & Alton Bk.) || 17,644 | 17,401 | 17,856 | 18,258 
171 Winchester and Hampshire Bank | || 42671 | 45515 | 42394 | 4,087 
172 Weymouth Old Bank . j | 99752 | 9,890 | 10,068 | 9,570 
173 Wirkesworth and Derbyshire Bank | 32,741 | 30,766 | 30,256 | 28,866 
174 Wisbech and Lincolnshire Bank. . | 49,751 | 48,159 | 48,920 | 47,820 
175 Wiveliscombe Bakn.. } 5,553 | 55978 | 6,128 | 5,898 
176 Wolverhampton Bank—Goodricke 
4) re | 12,507 | 12,366 | 12,395 | 13,845 
177 Worcester Bank . Pe 311 9,530 | 9,766 | 9,483 | 9,418 
178 Worcester Old Bank eo cccccece| 70,242 | 70,319 | 70,254 | 70,032 
179 Worcestershire Bank ........../| 9,718 8,956 9,114 | 9,405 
180 Walsall Old Bank ..... | 17,924 | 17,300 | 16,299 | 16,969 
181 Warminster and Wiltshire Bank... 13,165 | 13,643 | 12,549 | 12,894 
182 Wrexham Bank .... } ¢ 1,751 | 1,690] 15443 | 15385 
183 Wolverhampton Bank—R, & Ww. 
PEvE...60-- 8,547 7,510 6,820 7,164 
184 Yarmouth and Suffolk ‘Bank . 49,605 | 48,443 | 47,732 | 48,020 
185 Yarmouth, Norfolk, & Suffolk Bi. 10,694 | 10,992 | 10,944 | 10,296 
186 Yeovil Old Bank . : | §,837 | 5,704] 5,883 | 6,059° 
187 York Bank . ae 46, "387 | 40,308 | 40,144 | 38,980 | 38,467 


> waned ‘STOCK BANES. 

1 Bank of Westmoreland. . nel 12,225 || 7,503 | 7,706 | 8,370 | 8,178 

2 Barnsley Banking Company ... 9,563 | 72340 | 72521 | 72374 | 7,476 

3 Bradford Banking Company 49,292 43,808 414338 41,822 400509 

4 Bilston District —— hiinettiod 9,418}; 9507 9207 92195 9995 

5 Bank of Whitehaven. . 32,681 | 29938 |. 29,989 | 29,765 | 29,057 

6 Bradford Commercial  Co.!! 20,084 || 14,047 | 13,564 | 12,989 | 13,098 

7 Burton, Uttoxeter, and Staffordshire; 

Union Bank .. 60,701 || 48,897 | 47,536 | 494309 sovaga 

8 Chesterfield & N. Derbysh. “Bk. Co.|| 10 421 2109 | 7,610! 7,370) 7,1 

9 Cumberland Union Banking Co. ..|| 35,395 || 29,517 | 28,565 | 28,588 | 28,746 

10 Cheltenham & Glo’stershire Bk. Co.! 12,786 || 95145 | 92346] 9,410] 9,038 

11 Coventry & Warwickshire Bk. Co.|| 28,734 || 20,566 | 21,084 | 20,190 | 18,925 

12 Coventry Union Banking Company | 16,251|| 11,719 | 11,807 | 11,063 | 10,509 

13 County of Gloucester Banking Co. | \\144, 352 || 93,962 | 95,760 | 94,740 | 94,558 

14 Carlisle & Cumberland Banking Co.)| 25,610]} 20,861 | 20,950 | 21,680 | 21,900 

15 Carlisle City and District Bank. . A 19,972|| 17,948 | 18,223 | 19,427 | 18,640 

16 Dudley & West Bromwich Bkg. Co.|| 37,696 || 33,100 | 32,795 | 324333 | 32659 

17 Derby and Derbyshire Banking Co.|| 20,093|| 18,685 | 17,491 he 17,880 

18 Darlington Dist. Joint Stock Bk. Co,|| 26,134{| 13,586 | 14,331 | 15, 15,234 

19 East of England Bank... | 25,025 239575 | 239335 | 28,455 | ags07s 

20 Gloucestershire ing ompany 5, 124,29 ’ 9,016 |118, 

21 Halifax Joint Stock Bank.. 18,534 ||} 12,346 | 12,319 | 12,115 | 11,947 
Huddersfield ane Company . | plot a o | 319453 31,281 
Hull Banking Company ........| . 275325 | 27,035 , 26,485 | 27,040 
Halifax Commercial Banking Co... || 13,733}; 9,102 | 9,610 | 9,244 | 8,920 
Halifax & Huddersfield Union Bank’ 44,137 || 28,669 | 28,280 | 26,895 | 25,751 
Helston Banking Company . 1,503 || 1 “Bie a | 1,520] 1,375 
Herefordshire Banking Company. . 25,047 |) 14,898 | 16,361 17,925 | 15,941 
Knaresborough and Claro Bkg. Co. Co 28,059 || 22,255 | 21,382 | 21,027 | 21,310 
Kingsbridge Joint Stock Bank . 3,952|} 3,910 1 3,442! 4,212} 4,130 
Lancaster Banking Company ....) 64,311 |) 51,682 | 55, +036 | | 69,402 | 69,677 
Leeds Banking Compan 23,076 || 22,322 | 22,95 22,280 | 21,834 
Saleneniion Ceahien Deion A 86,060 65,920 65,409 64,685 62,457 

3 Lincoln and Lindsay Bankin 51,620|) 45,308 | 43,195 | 42,739 | 41,735 
Leamington Priors & Warwicks ts H 13,875 |; 10,287 | 10,510 10,645 | 10,443 
Ludlow and Tenbury Bank ..,... i 10,215! 7,9504 9,056 8,404 | 8,249 
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NAME OF BANK. 


AVERAGE AMOUNT. 





Feb. 12. Feb. 19. 


Feb. 26. 





36 Moore& Robinson’s Notts. Bank .. 
37 Nottingham and Notts. Banking Co. 
38 Newcastle, Shields, and Sunderland 
Union Joint Stock Bank . 
39 National Provincial Bk. of England) 
40 North Wilts Banking Company .. 
41 Northamptonshire Union Bank 
42 Northamptonshire Banking Co. 
43 North and South Wales Bank .. 
44 Pare’s Leicestershire Banking Co... 
45 Saddleworth Banking Company .. 
46 Sheffield Banking Company .. 
47 Stamford, Spalding & Boston Bk. Co. 
48 Stuckey’s Banking Company .... 
49 Shropshire Banking Company ... 
50 
51 
52 


\| 
°] 
| 
5 
j 
*| 


Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank .. 
Sheffield & Rotherham Jt. Stock Bk. 
53 Swaledale and Wensleydale Bank. . 
54 Storey’s and Thomas’s Bank...... 
55 Sheffield and Retford Bank ...... 
56 Wolverhampton & Staffordsh. Bank 
57 Wakefield and Barnsley Union Bank 
58 Whitehaven Joint Stock Bank . 

59 Warwick and Leamington Bkg. Co. .| 
60 West of England and South Wales) 

District Bank. . 

61 Wilts and Dorset Banking ‘Company 
62 West Riding Union Banking Co. . 

63 Whitchurch and Ellesmere Bkg. Co.| 
64 Worcester City & County Bkg. Co. 
65 York Union Banking Company .. 


| 63,939 
-| 84,356 
|| 26,401 
|| 63,951 
| 59,300 


| 47,951 
Stourbridge and Kidderminster Bk. | 
| 93,524 


| 31,916)} 





66 York City and ——- Banking Co. 
67 Yorkshire Banking Company .... | 





24325 


84,130 
442, 371| 


22,489 
321,721 
41,430 
65,754 
20,737 
7,912 
47,236 
1,963 
359738 
45,867 
\234.,022 
36,819 
475956 
17,280 
51,473 
41,122 
9291 
858 
27,920 
11,060 
28,831 
29,743 
| 

83,535 | 595944 


76,162|| 52,495 
34,029 || 26,182 





8,122 
35,843 
55,721) 

356,976 


56,830 


52,496 
54,372 

9,714 
18,744 
35,378 
14,604 





37,124 || 


71, "240 | 61,177 
94,695 | 81,610 
122,532 | 99,641 


2 | 
20, 380 
245327 


£ 
20, 303 
24095 


19,136 
319,170 
41,944 
62,867 
215645 
9,027 
46,967 
1,548 
35,819 
44,846 
233,400 
335594 
46,946 
17,573 
50,409 
43,560 
9» 585 
915 
28,138 
11,276 
29,020 
30,653 


20, 605 
318,887 
41,770 
64,916 
20, 393 
8,530 
47,581 
1,844 
355398 
46,630 
233,023 
352590 
48,165 
17,76¢ 
50,893 
40,905 
9,855 
839 
28,340 
11,569 
28,658 
29,725 


62,298 
53,014 
25,665 

2,579 

3,760 
60,447 
81,535 


58,168 
51,928 
25,182 

2,599 

4,215 
62,859 
81,592 








101,198 | 99,202 


Summarp of the abobe Returns. 


— 


187 Private Banks ...... 
67 Joint Stock Banks .. 


4,880,389 
3,409,987 


Feb. 5. 
£ 


Feb. 12. 
£ 


Feb, 19. 
£ 


z 
20, 527 
23,153 


17,505 
318,780 
40, 109 
63,212 
21,960 

9,960 
46,545 

1,467 
36,114 
44,240 
230,934 
335255 
475155 
17,942 


| 51,364 


445493 
9,912 
840 
27,614 
10,952 
28,237 
293779 


57,652 
51,651 
24,714 

3,101 

4,518 
62,678 
80,887 





971333 


| Feb, 26. 
£ 


3,706,158 | 3,663,961 | 3,617,940 | 3,544,504 
2,519,959 | 517,129 | 2,516,537 | 2,494,610 





254 Totals... ....| 8,290,376 





6,226,117 6; 181,090 6 134,477 6 039,114 





Average Weekly Circulation of these Banks for ms month sheer: February 26th :— 
- - £3,633,141 


Private Banks. . 
Joint Stock Banks .. 


ending as above ...... 


shows— 


A decrease in the Notes of Private Banks, of .... 


A decrease in the Notes of Joint Stock Banks, of ~ 
Total decrease on the Month , 


ee ce ccce cece cccce - 2,512,059 
Average Weekly Circulation of Private and Joint Stock Banks 


.- £6,145,200 
On a comparison of the above with the Shain pan the Month pens 29th Jan. last, it 


-+- £112,559 
22,796 


. £135,355 





CIRCULATION RETURNS. 


And, as compared with the Month ending the 27th repent, pr, it shows— 
A decrease in the Notes of Private Banks, of . se. £916,739 
A decrease in the Notes of Joint Stock Banks, of . «see 686,023 


Total decrease, as compared with the same period of last year £1,602,762 


The fixed issues of the several Banks of Issue in England and Wales, excepting the 
Bank of England, are now, according to the a Almanac for 1848, as follows :-— 
187 Private Banks, allowed to issue. a £4 880,389 
67 Joint Stock Banks, allowed to issue. satel echoes aint bis roe 


254 Total fixed issue .......... £8,290,376 
The following appears to be the comparative state of the circulation, with reference to 
the fixed issues :— 
The Private Banks are below their fixed issue .............+£1,247,248 
The Joint Stock Banks are below their fixed issue saree 897,928 


Total BELow the fixed issue........++0+++++£2,145,176 








Average Circulation, and Coin held by the Scorcu and IntsH Banks during the 
four weeks, ending Saturday, the 26th day of February, 1848. 


SCOTCH BANKS. 





Average Circulation during Four Weeks, 
ending as above. 
NAME OF BANK. 





upwards. e as above, 





| 
j 
a iE ecpig 
99,961 | 220,990 | 320,951 | 165,894 
Royal Bank of Scotland . 183,000 59,351 | 120,481 | 179,832 89,176 
British Linen Company. 438,024 112,911 | 265,852 | 378,763 | 143,336 
Commercial Bk. of es 374,880 || 144,176 | 282,097 | 426,273 | 136,576 
National Bank of Scotland || 297,024 84,748 190,532 | 275,280 76,760 
Union Bank of Scotland . 327,223 98,580 | 195,356 | 293,936 104,073 
Edinburgh & Glasgow Bk. | 136,657 48,652 41,282 | 119,934 40,471 
Banking Com. in Aberdeen || 88,467 | 25,156 67,663 92,820 28,678 
Aberdeen Town and Co, Bk.|| 70,133 | 215776 535792 75> 548 13,288 
North of Scotland Bk. Co. 154,319 || 46,796 89,114 | 135,910 20,852 
Dundee Banking Company | | 33,451 | 75424 15,704 23,128 5,838 
Eastern Bank of Scotland. . -| 33,636 | 9,466 21,027 30,493 6,981 
Western Bank of Scotland || 337,938 || 96,124 | 261,796 | 357,920] 134,096 
Clydesdale Banking Co. ..|| 104,028 || 22,703 74,163 96,867 29,180 
City of Glasgow Bank ....|| 72,921 40,107 55,381 | 95,488 59,487 
Caledonian Banking Co. .. || 53,434 14,062 36,139 50, 202 13,368 
Perth Banking Company ..| 38,656 | 12,225 27,688 | 395,913 13,659 
Central Bank of Scotland. . | 42, 933 | 11,736 275326 | 39,062 10,298 


Bank of Scotland . '| 300,485 | 


= | 25 and Under £5. | Total 
| 
| 
! 
! 




















Torats (Scotch Banks) [5087.20 | | 955954 [2,076,363 13,032,320 |1,092, 011 


IRISH BANES. 
Bank of Ireland 3,738,428 ||1,852,250 (1,217,250 |3,069,500 | 810,812 
Provincial Bank..........|| 927,667 || 327,138 | 490,327 | 817,465 | 403,761 
Belfast Bank .........+..|| 281,611 || 35,368 | 217,128 | 252,496 | 104,045 
Northern Bank .......... || 243,440 22,041 | 187,517 | 179,558 535721 
Ulster Bank . veveee || 311,079 || 21,542 | 200,427 | 221,969 61,410 
National Bank . | 761,757 || 226,143 3845448 | 610,592 | 251,538 
Carrick-on-Suir Nat. Bank | | 24,084 6,192 10,835 17,027 4,623 
Clonmel National Bank .. 66,428 19,921 31,551 515473 16,972 


| 
Torats (Irish Banks) «+ ++ (6,354,494 |[2, 510,595 [2,709,483 '8,220,080 |r, 706,882 


























SUMMARY OF IRISH AND SCOTCH RETURNS TO FEB. 26th. 


The Returns of Circulation of the Irish 
and Seotch Banks for the four weeks ending 
26th February, when added together, give 
the following as the average weekly circu- 
lation of these banks during the past month, 
viz. :-— 


Average Cirénlation of the Irish Banks #5,220,080 
Average Circulation of the Scotch Banks 3,032,320 


Total Average Circtilation of these Banks 
for thé past month £8,252,400 


On comparing these amounts with the 
Returns for the month ending 29th January 
last, they show— 


Decrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks £13,836 
Decreasé in the Circulation of Scotch Banks 128,702 


Total decrease last month £142,438 


And as com; with the month ending 
27th February, 1847, they show— 


Decrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks 1,809,973 
Decrease in the Circulation of Scotch Banks 470,980 


62,280,953 


The fixed issues of the Irish and Scotch 
Banks at the present time, are given in the 
Banking Almanac, for 1848, as follows :— 

8 Banks in Ireland, allowed to issue . . £6,354,494 
18 Banks in Scotland, allowed to issue 3,087,209 
26 Banks in all, allowed to issue 29,441,703 

The following appears, therefore, to be the 
comparative state of the circulation :— 


Irish Banks are below their fixed issue 1,134,414 
Scotch Banks are below their fixed issue 54,839 





| Total below the fixed issue £1,189,303 


The amount of Gold and Silver held at the 
head offices of the several banks, during the 
past month, has been as follows :— 

Gold and Silver held by the Irish Banks# 1,706,882 

Gold and Silver held by the Scotch Banks 1,092,011 


Total of Gold and Silver Coin .... 2,798,893 


Being an increase of £42,136 on the part 
of the Irish Banks, and an increase of £9,144 
on the part of the Scotch Banks, on the 
several amounts held by them during the 





preceding month. 








CIRCULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM TO FEB. 26th. 


The following 
month ending the 26th February, 1848. 


is the state of the Note Circulation of the United Kingdom, for the 


Circulation of Notes for the Month ending February 26th, as compared with the previous month : 


Jan.29,1848. 
18,977,446 | £18,479,766 


Feb.26,1848. | [Increase. 
3,746,700 
2,534,855 


3,633,141 
2,512,059 





25,258,001 


24,624,966 
3,032,320 
5,220,080 


3,161,022 
5,233,916 


13,836 





United Kingdom 


£32,652,939 | £32,877,366 


775,573 


The comparison of the month ending February 27, 1847, with the month ending Fe- 


bruary 26, 1848, shows a decrease in the Ban 


k of England circulation of £1,058,351, 


a decrease in Private Banks of £916,739, and a decrease in Joint Stock Banks of 
£686,023; being a total decrease in England of £2,661,113: while in Scotland there 
is a decrease of £470,980; and in Ireland a decrease of £1,809,973. Thus showing 
that the month ending Fe! 26th, as compared with the same period last year, 
presents a decrease of £2,661,113 in England, and a decrease of £4,942,066 in the 
United Kingdom. 

The return of Bullion in the Bank of England for the month ending February 26th, 
gives an amount in both departments of £14,339,235. ..On a comparison of 
this with the Return for the month ending January 29th, there appears to be an in- 
crease of £1,346,963 ; and as compared with the month ending February 27th, 1847, 
being the oop rem, period last year, there is an increase of £2,127,590. 

The stock of specie held by the Banks in Scotland and Ireland. during the month 
ending 26th February, was £2,798,893, being an increase of £51,280, as compared with 
the preceding month, and a decrease of £705,902, as compared with the corresponding 
period last year. 





WATERLOW and Sons, Printers, 66 and 67, London Wall. 
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Bank of England Wieeklp Returns. 


Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th of Victoria, cap. 32, for the Weeks ending as follows. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 














































































1847. | 1847. 1847. 1847. 1847. 
Nov. 27th. Dec. 4th. Dec. 11th. | Dec. 18th. | Dec. 24th.* 
£ J 4 £ £ 
Pc vo dsgeccccsecese 23,956,165 24,366,085 | 24,769,685 | 25,309,395 | 25,609,075 
| | 
Government debt.............. | 11,015,100 | 11,015,100 | 11,015,100 11,015,100 | 11,015,100 
Other securities .............. 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 
Gold coin and bullion ........ 8,745,732 9,111,038 9,450,007 9,971,049 | 10,262,731 
Silver bullion ..........+2-+0 1,210,433 1,255,047 1,319,678 1,338,346 1,346,344 
23,956,165 | 24,366,085 | 24,760,685 | 25,309,395 | 25,609,075 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
1847. 1847. 1847. 8 1847. 
Nov. 27th. | Dec. 4th. Dec. 11th. oar Von. Dec. 24th. 
} 
£ 4 £ 4 é 
= gaged GI, ccen dwens 14,553,000 | 14,553,000 | 14,553,000 | 14,553,000 | 14,553,000 
0, A ee 3,629,567 3,587,004 3,601,390 3,609,416 3,618,579 
Public deposits (including Ex- ~ 
chequer, Savings’ Banks, Com- 
missioners of National Debt, 
and Dividend Accounts) 7,729,572 7,799,527 8,229,759 8,763,497 9,235,978 
Other deposits..............0. 8,238,554 8,441,289 8,437,376 8,606,976 8,243,203 
Seven day and other bills ...... 891,079 885,717 861,271 856,784 807,198 
35,041,772 | 35,226,537 | 35,682,796 | 36,389,673 | 36,457,958 
== SS = = 
Government securities (including 
Dead Weight Annuity) ...... 10,946,594 | 10,946,504 | 10,946,594 | 10,998,214 | 11,065,267 
— securities ...... 18,531,810 18 070,405 | 17,630,931 | 17,158,338 | 16,979,060 
ES Se ae 4,986,590 5,583,020 6,448,780 7,551,140 | 7,786,180 
Geld ‘ond silver coin .......... 576,778 166,514 656,491 681,981 | 627,451 
| 35,041,772 | 35,226,537 | 35,682,796 | 36,389,673 36,457,958 











* Note.—Christmas Day falling on Saturday, the account is made up to the day preceding. 





Che Erchanges. 























| 
Dec. 3rd. Dec. 10th. Dec. 17th. Dec. 24th. 
| 

Amsterdam, 3months| 12 7 | wy 12 6 12 54 

Ditto at sight .... 12 4 : oes 12 14 12 2 
Rotterdam, short 12 74 r 2 12 64 12 53 
Antwerp, 3months..| 26 20 { 26 20 26 15 26 15 
Hamburgh, ditto. . 14 14 } 34 13 153 13 14 
Paris, short .......-. 25 65 25 65 25 65 25 70 
Paris, 3 months .... 26 26 26 5 26 5 
Marseilles, ditto .... 26 15 26 15 26 15 26 10 
Bordeaux, ditto .... 26 20 26 15 26 15 26 10 
Frankfort, ditto ....| 1233 1233 1233 124 
Vienna, ditto........ } 1021 |} 10 20 10 20 10 21 
Trieste, ditto... ; 10 21 10 21 10 21 10 21 
Madrid, ditto - 464 463 464 464 
Cadiz, ditto ........ 483 | 483 483 48} 
Leghorn, —_- wean 31 40 31 40 31 40 30 40 
Genoa, ditto. 26 20 26 20 26 15 26 15 
Naples, ditto... er ae 302 393 394 39} 
Palermo, ditto ...... 119 119 119 119 
Messina, ditto ...... 119 119 119 1193 
Lisbon, 60 days’ date} 513 o= 514 52 
Oporto, ditto ...... 51} | 651g 514 523 


Rio Janeiro, ditto .. 
| 

















Sank of England Weekly Returns. 


Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th of Victoria, cap. 32, for the Weeks ending as follows. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


1848. 1848. 1848. 7848. 
Mar. 25th. { April Ist. | April 8th. | April 15th. 














#& # # # 
Notes issued............. +ere+ | 28,556,320 | 28,542,735 | 28,008,385 | 27,165,470 
Government debt.............. 11,015,100 | 11,015,100 | 11,015,100 | 11,015,r0e 
Other securities .............. 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 
Gold coin and bullion ..... +++ | 12,738,430 | 12,648,784 | 12,089,798 | 11,231,101 
Giver Belem 2. cc cccccccccee ° 1,817,890 1,893,951 1,918,587 1,934,369 





28,556,320 | 28,542,735 | 28,008,385 | 27,165,470 








BANKING DEPARTMENT. 








1848. 1848. 1848. 1848. 
Mar. 25th. | April Ist. | April 8th. | April rth. 
4 4 4 £ 
a emma capital. . sees | 14,553,000 | 14,553,000 | 14,553,000 | 14,553,000 


ET 2? OER EY 3,995,884 | 4,001,345} 3,396,002 | 3,400,552 

Public deposits eaen oe 
chequer, Savings’ Banks, Co’ 
missioners of National "Debt, 


and Dividend Accounts) .... 7,452,556 7,140,125 4,586,084 3,120,901 
Other deposits............... 9,353,628 | 9,580,384 | 11,961,862 | 11,950,962 
Seven day and other bills ...... 904,354 926,002 1,007,866 1,025,762 





36,259,422 | 36,200,856 | 35,504,814 | 34,051,177 











Government securities (including 





Dead Weight Annuity) ...... 11,688,041 | 11,721,566 | 12,682,866 | 12,733,630 
Other securities .............. 12,857,662 | 12,936,289 | 12,460,152 | 12,149,833 
BN So dncedeesve coces ... | 10,953,245 | 10,874,870 | 9,767,750 | 8,568,930 
Gold t and silver coin .......... 760,474 668,131 594,046 598,784 





36,259,422 | 36,200,856 | 35,504,814 | 34,051,177 























Che Crrhanges. 








Mar. 3ist. April 7th. April 14th. April 20th. April 15th. 
Amsterdam, 3 months _ 12 7% 12 4 125 12 4 
Ditto at sight .. 12 3 ae _ _ 121 
Rotterdam, short . 12 73 - - - 12 44 
Antwerp, 3 months. a a 26 50 — 26 50 
Hamburgh, ditto — 144 _ 141 14 
Paris, short ........ 26 70 26 25 50 25 80 25 70 
Paris, 3 months — =— _ _- — 
Marseilles, ditto as 27 _ — — 
Bordeaux, ditto . _ _- _ _- — 
Frankfort, ditto _- _- _ 124 124 
Vienna, ditto........ 7 — _ _- — 
Trieste, ditto........ _- 11 50 _ _ on 
Madrid, ditto ...... — 44 _ = 3 
lg 4 evcece — 47 aaa Pe 
eovcce 33 — —_— _ 
Genoa, di a 27 50 33 _ — _ 
Naples, ditto...... _ 37 38 _ 383 
Palermo, ditto ...... = _ - _ _ 
Messina, ditto ...... ood - _- _ — 
Lisbon, 60 days’ date = - 51 514 = 
ee anecae - 51 _ 51 
Janeiro, ditto de 25 _ _ — a 




















Bankers’ Magazine Appendiz, May, 1848. 











Bankers’ Geeklp Cirrulation Returns, 


Pursuant to the Act 7 & 8 Victoria, c. 32; extracted from the Lonpon GaZETTES. 


PRIVATE BANES. 


















































| ; AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
NAME OF BANK. ‘3 rr 
| Mar.4. | Mar.11. | Maris. | Mar. 25. 
ae 2) 2 oe 

1 Andover Bank .. .- || 17,751}} 10,159 | 10,693 | 9,420 | 11,253 
I ose oo ac ws pete || 11,8491} 8,000 8,775 8,704 9,636 
S Aylsham Bank .............+:+- 5,854|| 4,905 4,685 4,863 5,130 
4 Aylesbury Old Bank . ...|| 48,461]| 30,000 | 29,575 | 30,440 | 30,705 
5 Baldock and Biggleswade Bank ..|| 37,223|| 27,266 | 26,311 | 26,695 | 27,925 
6 Barnstaple Bank ............-- 17,182}} 10,300 | 10,101 | 10,905 | 11,655 
7 Basingstoke and Odiham Bank.... || 24,730]| 17,476 | 17,289 | 17,255 | 17,709 
8 Bedford Bank. . .-. || 34,218 || 27,958 | 28,524 | 29,679 | 31,767 
9 Bedford and Bedfordshire Bank 8,515|| 6,787 | 6,783 | 6,455 | 6,245 
10 Bewdley Bank .... .«+|} 18,597 || 12,171 | 11,749 | 11,446 | 12,491 
11 Bicester and Oxfordshire Bank. . 27,090|| 14,118 | 14,009 | 13,696 | 14,040 
12 Birmingham Bank—Attwoods & Co.| 23,695 || 23,968 | 23,863 | 23,540 | 23,344 
13 Birmingham and Warwickshire Bk.| 18,132|| 12,875 | 13,040 | 13,742 | 13,265 
14 Blandford Bank . weeel] 9,723]) 72194] 75410 | 7,540 | 7,772 
15 Boston Bank—Garfit and Co. ....|| 75,069|| 54955 | 55,869 | 56,046 | 59,228 
16 Boston Bank—Gee and Co. .... .. || 15,161}| 135427 | 12,514 | 13,594 | 13,720 
17 Bridgewater Bank . oe 10,028|| 7,509 | 7,623 | 7,705] 8,468 
18 Bristol Bank . 48,277 | 30,601 | 30,360 | 29,663 | 29,319 
19 Broseley and Bridgenorth Bank | 26,717 || 19,580 | 19,706 | 19,070 | 19,330 
20 Buckingham Bank.............. 29, "657 | 18,530 | 19,871 | 19,340 | 21,033 
21 Bury and Suffolk Bank.......... 82,362 || 65,346 | 65,885 | 68,030 | 70,008 
OS Oe eae 43,457 || 24.481 | 23,964 | 24,414 | 25,471 
23 Banbury Old Bank ............|| 55,153/] 36,060 | 36,450 | 37,201 | 36,683 
24 Bath City Bank . 4,572|| 3,083 | 3,051 | 2,904 | 2,836 
25 Bedfordshire Leighton "‘Bussard Bk. | 36,829 || 29,363 | 30,081 | 30,526 | 31,019 
26 Birmingham Bank—Taylor& —— 38,816 || 27,131 | 27,958 | 28,141 | 28,080 
27 Bradford Old Bank ............|| 12,676 | 11,680 | 11,863 | 11,336 | 11,438 
28 Brecon Old Bank . pesoeeen “| 68,271) 48,314 | 51,927 | 50,771 | 50,070 
29 Brighton Union Bank iota . || 33,794|] 39,393 | 30,660 | 29,165 | 28,910 
30 Burlington and Driffield Bank . 12,745 |] 10,036 | 10,168 | 10,410 | 10,944 
31 Bury St. Edmund’s Bank.. «|| 3,201]] 35199 | 2,666 | 2,817 | 2,870 
32 Bromsgrove Bank . | 16,799 || 155049 | 14,460 | 14,857 | 15,175 
33 Cambridge Bank—Mortlock & Son’ || 25,744|; 19,897 | 19,980 | 20,395 | 19,421 
34 Cambridge and Se Bk.|| 49,916 42,107 | 42,079 | 43,243 | 42,945 
35 Canterbury Bank ....... ..+-|| 33,671|| 25,867 | 26,420 | 26,872 | 27,233 
36 Carmarthen Bank ............-.. re 23,597 | 15,167 | 14,890 | 14,620 | 14,947 
Bd Chditity Bank ..2...0. ccc ccee i} 3,436} | 25422 2,492 2,621 2,874 
38 Colchester Bank.. 25,082 || 17,712 | 17,305 | 17,110 | 17,224 
39 Colchester and Essex ‘Bank . 48,704'| 32,567 | 32,409 | 32,179 | 325542 
40 Cornish Bank. . ee ceececceee |] 49,869 || 36,387 | 36,865 | 36,080 | 36,265 
41 Coventry Bank . ree "045 | 8,701 8,338 9, 360 9,150 
42 City Bank, Exeter... ba dacatie aattne 21,527 || 15,240 | 15,277 | 15,482 | 15,865 
43 Craven Bank . 1 aiiaie aleaore aalle 77,154 | 69,840 | 72,200 | 73,352 | 74,740 
44 Christchurch Bank. . 2,840|| 1,700 | 1,569] 1,585 | 1,520 
45 Cardiff Bank . 7,001} 5,483 | 6,070] 5,936] 5,911 
46 Chepstow Old Bank . .--l| 9,387] 6,426 | 6,460 | 6,258 5,958 
47 Derby Bank—Messrs. ‘Evans .... | 13,332|| 12,425 | 13,748 | 12,485 | 12,643 
48 Derby Bank—Smith and Co. | 41,304 || 34,020 | 35,249 | 37,632 | 38,343 
49 Derby Old Bank ~~ -+ || 27,237 || 25,247 | 25,698 | 25,178 | 25,267 
50 Devizes and Wiltshire Bank . . || 20,674|| 10,825 | 11,154 | 10,962 | 11,531 
51 Diss Bank . | 10,657|| 10,450 | 10,270 | 9,810 | 10,130 
52 Doncaster Bank and Retford Bank || 63 »519|| 575489 | 57,464 | 56,090 | 57,118 
53 Darlington Bank .............+.|| 86,218|| 63,206 | 66,495 | 65,887 | 66,754 
























WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE. 

































































AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
NAME OF BANK. Issue. ||— — 
Mar. 4. Mar. 11. Mar. 18. Mar. 25. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
54 Devonport Bank ..............|] 10,664]} 9,322 | 9,297] 9,710! 9,460 
55 Dorchester Old Bank ..........|| 48,807|| 31,864 | 30,841 | 31,183 | 30,498 
56 East Cornwall Bank ..ee+e ee |/D12,280]] 78,266 | 79,910 | 81,569 | 84,221 
57 East Riding Bank ............ 53,392 || 41,621 | 42,669 | 44,498 | 41,928 
58 Essex Bk. & carn te Stortford Bk.|| 69,637 || 42,050 | 42,326 | 41,053 | 42,232 
69 Exeter Bank. . 37,894 || 22,413 | 22,837 | 22,907 | 23,787 
60 Fakenham Bank . 24,293|| 17,799 | 17,506 | 18,078 | 18,108 
61 Faringdon Bank & Bk. of f Wantage 8,977|| 42475 | 5,793 | 5,744 | 6,205 
62 Farnham Bank.. 14,202|| 11,257 | 11,474 | 11,306 | 11,875 
63 Faversham Bank . 6,681|| 4,716 | 4,690] 4,622 4,850 
64 Godalming Bank . 6,322|| 5,810 53750 55377 | 5425 
65 Grantham Bank—Kewney & King 19,401 || 15,825 | 15,498 | 16,380 | 16,017 
66 Guildford Bank ..... ‘| 14,524 || 10,711 | 10,572 | 11,022 | 11,190 
67 Grantham Bank—Hardy & Co.. 30,372 || 22,179 | 22,722 | 22,134 | 22,705 
68 Hastings Old Bank . 38,038 || 23,617 | 22,220 | 22,621 | 22,386 
79 Hereford City and County Bank. . 22,364 || 13,480 | 12,566 | 12,560 | 12,495 
70 Hertford and Ware Bank ...... 23,635)| 20,975 | 21,122 | 20,684 | 21,074 
71 Hull & Kingston-upon-Hull Bank|| 19,979|} 18,509 | 17,936 | 17,293 | 17,876 
72 Huntingdon Town & RAP Bank|| 56,591]| 395447 | 38,582 | 40,610 | 41,175 
73 Harwich Bank . ets 5,778 || 45515 4,724} 4,688 | 4,875 
74 Hemel Hempstead Bank........ 23,842)| 18,602 | 19,100 | 19,797 | 19,034 
75 Hertfordshire, Hitchen Bank .... | 38,764 32723 | 335725 | 33,614 | 34,122 
76 Hereford, Ross, & Archenfield Bk. 27,625|| 19,603 | 19,421 | 19,330 | 18,499 
77 Ipswich Bank . 21,901}| 18,752 | 18,270 | 18,994 | 19,353 
78 Ipswich & Needham Market Bank 80,699 || 70,970 | 69,725 | 69,805 | 69,518 
79 Kentish Bank . 19,895 || 12,270 | 11,783 | 12,356 | 11,879 
80 Kington and Radnorshire Bank . 26,050|| 18,518 | 18,299 | 18,584 | 18,384 
81 Knighton Bank .... seeeeel] 9,090]) 5,435! 4,719 | 6,554 | 6,915 
82 Knaresborough Old Bank Tory er 21,825 |) 18,012 | 18,456 | 18,881 | 18,758 
83 Kendal Bank sss] 44,663]/ 38,770 | 38,088 | 36,903 | 36,063 
84 Kettering Bank .............. 9,192}| 7,510 | 7,250] 7,118 | 75462 
= — _~ Boni Bank . I ones 52450 | 5,447 1 5,354 sre 
eeds Dan eole coepenee ’ 8,576 290 - y, 

7 Leeds Union Bank ............ 37,459 poe = mn i val 
88 Leicester Bank...............- 32,322 || 22,753 | 23,095 | 24,429 | 25,027 
99 Lewes Old Bank ....-- 4+ ++++ 0 44,836 || 31,080 | 30,709 | 30,399 | 30,850 
90 Lichfield Bank. . oe 22,786 18,240 19, 947 20, 581 20,785 
91 Lincoln Bank . 100,342 || 74,847 | 76,189 76,844 | 78,014 
92 Llandovery Bank & ‘Liandilo Bank 32,945 || 10,798 | 11,040 | 11,605 | 15,041 
93 Loughborough Bank . 3 7,359 || 7,093 6,771 6,660 | 7,515 
94 Lymington Bank . 5,038 || 3,196 3,250 | 3,225 | 3,392 
95 Lynn Regis and Lincolnshire Bank 42,817|| 36,574 | 36,369 | 35,200 | 36,238 
96 Lynn Regis and Norfolk Bank .. 13,917 12,701 12,962 13,240 13,175 
97 Macclesfield Bank .--|| 15,760 10,182 10,577 | 10,508 10, 327 
98 Manningtree Bank . 7,692 || 5,891 | 5,808 | 5,715 | 6,205 
99 Marlborough Bank . 19,073 || 12,109 | 12,139 | 12,819 | 13,850 

100 Marlboro& North Wiltsh. New Bk. 12,490|| 6,794 | 7,028 6,665 | 6,889 
101 Merionethshire Bank ....... 10,906 45454 45390 45335 | 4,758 
103: Miners’ Bank . 18,688)! 13,475 | 13,492 | 13,419 | 13,597 
103 Monmouthsh. Agricul. & Com. Bk. 29,335 || 23,603 | 25,559 | 23,148 | 23,057 
104 Monmouth Old Bank . 16,385 || 10,853 | 10,968 | 11,174 | 11,343 
105 Monmouthshire Newport Old Bank 8,600|| 7,858 | 8,145 | 8,252 | 8,458 
106 Newark Bank . 28,788 || 22,469 | 22,174 | 22,100 | 22,115 
107 Newark and Sleaford Bank.. 51,615 || 42,785 | 44,140 | 43,434 | 44,177 
108 Newbury Bank................ 36,787 || 17,963 | 17,708 | 17,916 | 17,495 
109 Newmarket Bank. . . || 23,098 || 16,594 | 16,925 | 17,143 | 17,514 
110 Norfolk and Suffolk Bank . 4,551|| 2,090 | 2,081 | 2,303 | 2,076 
111 Norwich Crown Bank . 45,120 || 40,230 | 39,048 | 38,585 | 40,087 
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NAME OF BANK. 





AVERAGE AMOUNT. 


























Issue. 
Mar.4. | Mar.11. | Mar. 18. | Mar. 25. 
£ £ _ £ £ 

112 Norwich and Norfolk Bank. . 75,372 || 56,915 | 57,231 | 55,305 | 56,875 
113 Nottingham & Nottinghamsh. Bk. 10,866 |} 9,503 | 8,709 | 8,593 | 9,030 
114 Nuneaton Bank ..... 5,898 || 3,636 | 3,612 | 4,044] 4,325 
115 Naval Bank, Plymouth | evden 27,321 || 19,405 | 20,307 | 21,293 | 22,022 
116 New Sarum Bank ... 15,659|] 9,748 | 9,396 | 9,697] 9,816 
117 Nottingham Bank .... -- || 31,047 |] 27,874 | 26,613 | 26,944 | 26,928 
118 Oswestry Bank...............-|| 18,471]] 95421 | 9,325 | 10,149 | 10,406 
119 Oxford Bank ......... 14,277 |] 10,217 | 11,180 | 11,065 | 10,295 
120 Oxford Old Bank ............|| 34,391]| 29,120 | 29,811 | 28,905 | 28,885 
121 Old Bank Tonbridge ..........|] 13,183|] 6,993 | 7,288 | 6,969 | 6,936 
122 Oxfordshire Witney Bank ......|| 11,852|) 7,751 | 7,875 | 8,255 | 8,139 
123 Pease’s Old Bank, Hull . 48,807 || 45.448 | 45,267 | 45,936 | 45,422 
124 Penzance Bank. . 11,405 |} 9,639 | 9,634] 95449] 9,832 
125 Peterborough Bank—Yorke & Co. 12,545 || 7,221 7,962 7,665 | 8,171 
126 Peterborough Bk.—Simpson &Co.|| 12,832|| 9,507 | 9,776 | 9,961 | 10,473 
127 Pembrokeshire Bank . 12,910]; 6,883 | 6,885 | 6,872 | 6,866 
128 Reading Bank—Simmonds & Co. 37,519 || 25,329 | 25,430 | 24,955 | 24,901 
129 Reading Bank Stephens & Buandy 43,271 || 23,564 | 22,567 | 21,809 | 22,400 
130 Richmond Bank, York ..... 6,889 |} 4,429 | 4,270] 4,074 k 3,940 
131 Ringwood and Poole Bank . 11,856|| 7,893 | 8,135 | 7,910] 8,132 
132 Rochdale Bank. . 5,590|] 3,501 35358 3,228 | 3,491 
133 Rochester, Chatham, & Strood Bk. 10,480|} 8,533 7,885 7,719 | 7,880 
134 Royston Bank . 16,393 || 12,999 | 13,980 | 14,145 | 14,063 
135 Rugby Bank.. eeeecceee coll 17,250]] 13,190 | 14,214 | 13,783 | 14,092 
136 Rye Bank.. ++ |} 29,864 |} 13,247 | 13,158 | 13,336 | 13,430 
137 Reigate and Dorking Bank . 13,700|| 10,421 | 10,298 | 10,638 | 10,343 
138 Ross Old Bank, Herefordshire . 7,420|| 4,209 | 4,183 | 3,977] 3,890 
149 Saffron Walden & North Essex Bk. 47,646|| 36,040 | 36,197 | 36,117 | 36,578 
140 Salop Bank . ats 22,338 || 9,517 | 10,095 | 10,071 | 10,115 
141 ow hamecary Old Beck seeeseee] 24,813]] 22,776 | 22,202 | 21,048 | 20,950 
142 Shrewsbury Old Bank. . 43,191|| 25,849 | 27,713 | 26,040 | 26,180 
143 Sittingbourne and Milton Bank . 4,789|| 2,908 | 2,552] 2,465] 2,504 
144 Southampton Town & County Bk. 18,589 || 12,044 | 11,758 | 11,111 | 11,338 
145 Southwell Bank .... 14,744 |) 11,810 | 11,570 | 11,276 | 11,920 
146 St. Albans Bank . 3,743 || 1,020 993 869 967 
147 Southampton and Hampshire B Bank 6,770|| 3,145 | 3,046] 2,856] 2,740 

148 Stone Bank . 9,154|| 5,166 1434 »67 67 
149 Stourbridge Bank. . 17,295 || 12.380 sae ak B api 
150 Stafford Old Bank . 14,166 |} 12,889 | 12,025 | 12,223 | 13,342 
151 Stamford and Rutland Bank . 31,858 || 23,310 | 24,261 | 24,375 | 25,240 
152 Stourbridge Old Bank. . 17,560|| 18,100 | 17,293 | 16,438 | 17,038 
153 Shrewsbury and Welsh Pool Bank 25,336 || 15,665 | 15,882 | 19,207 | 19,226 
154 Taunton Bank . 29,799)| 17,348 | 17,441 | 17,857 | 18,392 
155 Tavistock Bank | 13,421]} 8,165 | 9,486 | 9,694 | 9,614 
156 Thornbury Bank . 10,026|| 7,667 | 8,336] 8,990] 8,871 
157 Tiverton and Devonshire Bank . 13,470|| 6,138 | 6,171 | 5,935 | 7,147 
158 Thrapstone and Kettering Bank... 11,559} 9,935 | 9,790 | 10,047.| 9,495 
159 Tring Bank and Chesham Bank .. 13,531 |} 12,122 | 12,444 | 12,278 | 12,473 
160 Towcester Old Bank .......... 10,801|| 7,623 | 7,714 | 7,812] 8,078 
161 Union Bank, Cornwall -+++l] 17,003!) 7,442 | 7,730| 7,195 | 7,654 
162 Uxbridge Old Bank. . 25,136 || 18,108 | 17,625 | 17,592 | 17,397 
163 Wallingford Bank .. 17,064|| 5,841 6,240 | 6,820} 7,368 
164 Warwick and Warwickshire Bank 30,504 || 23,926 | 23,925 | 24,620 245372 
165 Wellington Bank, Somerset ....|/ 6,528]/ 2,375 | 2,578 | 2,828] 2,708 
166 West Riding Bank . snes 46,158 || 41,878 | 42,762 | 42,452 | 41,591 
167 Whitby Old Bank ..... 14,258 || 14,298 | 13,600 | 13,375 | 13,303 
168 Winchester, Alresford & Alton Bk. 25,892} 17,913 | 17,371 | 18,341 | 17,260 
169 Winchester and Hampshire Bank | 6,737|| 4,106 | 3,834 | 3,885} 4,064 
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NAME OF BANK. "1 mtn steam 2 
Mar.4. | Mar.11. | Mar.18. | Mar. 25 
z £ £ £ £ 
170 Weymouth Old Bank . 16,461 || 9,908 | 9,718 | 11,995 | 11,485 
171 Wirkesworth and Derbyshire Bank 37,602 || 30,130 | 30,524 | 29,785 | 30,216 
172 Wisbech and Lincolnshire Bank.. |} 59,713 || 46,784 | 45,890 | 45,567 | 46,188 
173 Wiveliscombe Bakn. . 7,602|| 7,301 | 7,199 | 7,036) 6,893 
174 Wolverhampton Bank—Goodricke 
SE ere 14,180 || 11,823 | 12,046 | 11,249 | 11,544 
175 Worcester peelianataetantgte 15,463|| 9,088 | 8,984 | 9,025 | 9,603 
176 Worcester Old Bank ..........|| 87,448|| 70,441 | 70,816 | 69,539 | 70,960 
177 Worcestershire Bank . 14,309 || 9,173 | 9,035 | 9,092 | 9,487 
178 Walsall Old Bank ..... 19,937 || 16,960 | 17,766 | 17,745 | 18,917 
179 Warminster and Wiltshire Bank... 24,896 || 12,899 | 12,173 | 12,130 | 11,979 
180 Wrexham Bank ... 3,289 1,474 1,280 1,060 949 
181 Wolverhampton Bank—R. & W. 
Fryer .. 11,867 || 7,529 7,776 | 7,783 7,515 
182 abet and Suffolk ‘Bank . 53,060 || 46,785 | 45,940 | 45,659 | 45,535 
183 Yarmouth, Norfolk, & Suffolk Bk. 13,229 || 9,908 | 10,388 | 10,427 | 10,588 
184 Yeovil Old Bank . 10,033 || 5,776 5,734] 5,837 | 6,241 
185 York Bank . 46,387 || 38,669.| 38,649 | 38,426 | 38,172 
| 
J wwe mos BANES. 
1 Bank of Westmoreland. . 12,225 || 7,466 | 7,013 6,721 6,921 
2 Barnsley Banking Company .. 9,563 || 7,650 | 7,823 | 8,123] 7,680 
3 Bradford Banking Company. . 49,292 || 42,666 | 43,206 | 41,902 | 41,305 
4 Bilston District Banking Company 9,418|| 8,823 | 9,205 | 8,926] 9,226 
5 Bank of Whitehaven. . 32,681 || 28,150 | 27,358 | 27,668 | 28,500 
6 Bradford Commercial Banking Co. 20,084 || 15,149 | 14,542 | 14,472 | 14,149 
7 Burton, Uttoxeter, and Staffordshire 
Union Bank . 60,701 || 47,415 | 50,352 | 53,896 | 58,578 
8 Chesterfield & N. " Derbysh. "Bk. Co. 10,421 || 7,966 | 7,924 | 8,076 | 8,448 
9 Cumberland Union Banking Co. ..|| 35,395 || 28,587 | 28,805 | 28,349 | 28,183 
10 Cheltenham & Glo’stershire Bk. Co. 12,786|| 9,249 | 9,225 | 9,258 | 9,356 
11 Coventry & Warwickshire Bk. Co.|| 28,734|| 21,310 | 21,042 | 21,104 | 22,235 
12 Coventry Union Banking Company)| 16,251 || 11,695 | 12,311 | 11,710 | 12,322 
13 County of Gloucester Banking Co. ||/144,352|| 95,944 | 96,934 | 94,552 | 93,614 
14 Carlisle & Cumberland Banking Co.|| 25,610}| 21,024 | 21,331 | 21,961 | 22,815 
15 Carlisle City and District Bank....|| 19,972|| 18,205 | 18,412 | 18,721 | 17,666 
16 Dudley & West Bromwich Bkg. Co.|| 37,696 || 32,616 | 33,370 | 33,718 | 38,508 
17 Derby and Derbyshire Banking Co.|| 20,093 || 18,388 | 18,764 | 18,427 | 20,112 
18 Darlington Dist. Joint Stock Bk. Co.|| 26,134 || 15,757 | 16,480 | 16,455 | 18,172 
19 East of England Bank . 25,025 || 23,850 | 23,356 | 23,864 | 24,103 
20 Gloucestershire Banking Company 155,920 |/118, 344 |120,030 |119,493 |124,420 
21 Halifax Joint Stock Bank.. 18,534 || 12,567 | 12,961 | 12,536 | 12,630 
22 Huddersfield Banking Company . 37,354 || 29,951 | 30,632 | 32,459 | 31,800 
23 Hull Banking Company sows 29,333 || 26,895 | 27,295 | 27,240 | 27,690 
24 Halifax Commercial Banking Co. 13,733 8,778 8,315 75395 75778 
25 Halifax & Huddersfield Union Bank 44,137]| 24,745 | 27;602 | 27,499 | 25,789 
26 Helston Banking Company . 1,503 || 1,553 | 1,571 1,610 | 1,259 
27 Herefordshire Banking Company. . 25,047 || 15,754 | 15,699 | 16,226 | 16,428 
28 Knaresborough and Claro Bkg. Co.|| 28,059 22,237 | 22,505 | 23, 306 23,806 
29 Kingsbridge Joint Stock Bank .... 3,952 3,645 3,764 4,171 4,120 
30 Lancaster Banking Company 64,311 || 66,060 | 64,166 | 60,571 57,824 
31 Leeds Banking Company .. 23,076 || 22,576 | 23,782 | 23,285 | 21,301 
32 Leicestershire Banking Company .. 86,060 || 64,578 | 65,927 | 65,362 | 66,118 
= Lincoln and Lindsay Banking Co. 51,620 || 41,915 | 43,819 | 43,137 | 43,773 
he seer raat eg Bk.|| 13,875 || 10,510 | 10,886 | 10,839 | 10,791 
35 Ludlow and Tenbury Bank . 10,215 |! 8,725-| 7,989 | 7,943 | 8,070 
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Average Weekly Circulation of Private and Joint Stock Banks 


ending as above ....... 








AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
NAME OF BANK. | Issue. || — ar : 
| Mar. 4. Mar 11. | Mar. 18. | Mar. 25. 
ai] # £ £ £ 
36 Moore & Robinson’s Notts. Bank . ! 35,813 || 21,303 | 22,281 | 22,904 | 23,052 
37 Nottingham and Notts. Banking Co. } 29,477 || 23,207 | 24,850 | 24,323 | 24,175 
38 Newcastle, Shields, and Sunderland! | | 
Union Joint Stock Bank ...... || 84,130|| 15,925 | 14,510 | 12,816 | 11,160 
39 National Provincial Bk. of England)/442,371|/321,857 |330,953 |337:862 |346,480 
40 North Wilts Banking Company ..|! 63,939) 41,911 | 41,555 | 43,652 | 435975 
41 Northamptonshire Union Bank 84,356 || 63,112 | 63,571 | 63,350 | 68,546 
42 Northamptonshire Banking Co. .. || 26,401|| 21,639 | 20,343 | 20,063 | 21,120 
43 North and South Wales Bank ....|| 63,951)| 11,360 | 13,115 | 13,684 | 14,036 
44 Pare’s Leicestershire Banking Co... | 59,300)| 46,560 | 47,495 | 48,307 | 50,584 
45 Saddleworth Banking Company ..| 8,122 | I; 682 1,727 | 4,711 1,682 
46 Sheffield Banking Company ...... | 35,843|| 35,501 | 34,980 | 36,710 | 36,048 
47 Stamford, Spalding & Boston Bk. Co.) 55,721)| 44,845 | 45,464 | 45,645 | 46,380 
48 Stuckey’s Banking Company .. nr 976|\235,748 |236,885 |239,677 |247,529 
49 Shropshire Banking Company . 47,951|| 35,019 | 34,745 | 33,628 | 35,456 
50 Stourbridge and Kidderminster Bk.| 56,830|| 46,909 | 49,281 | 48,211 | 49,045 
51 Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank ssi 23, ‘al 17,775 | 17,133 | 17,151 | 17,995 
52 Sheffield & Rotherham Jt. Stock Bk.) 52,496) 52,387 | 53,571 | 525354 | 51,566 
53 Swaledale and Wensleydale Bank.. || 54 ‘372 | | 445244 | 44,709 | 44,744 W45,445 
- 54 Storey’s and Thomas’s Bank. . a 9,714) 9,676 | 9,470| 9,609 | 9,980 
55 Sheffield and Retford Bank ...... i} 18,744 | 827 820 | 807 | 824 
56 Wolverhampton & Staffordsh. Bank|| 35,378|| 28,417 | 29,556 | 29,090 | 29,544 
57 Wakefield and Barnsley Union Bank | 14,604 || 11,201 11,825 11,495 | 11,283 
58 Whitehaven Joint Stock Bank ....|| 31,916)| 27,538 | 26,613 | 26,583 | 26,285 
59 Warwick and Leamington Bkg. Co.| | 37,124) 39,518 | 31,092 | 32,077 | 31,868 
60 West of England and South Wales F 
District Bank. . 83,535 || 62,182 | 64,643 | 63,743 | 65,097 
61 Wilts and Dorset Banking ‘Company 76,162 | 51,609 | 54,166 | 55,487 | 56,764 
62 West Riding Union Banking Co. .. || 34,029 | 24,800 | 26,809 26,565 | 25,742 
63 Whitchurch and Ellesmere Bkg. Co. | 7,475 || 3,046 | 3,007 | 2,993 2,970 
64 Worcester City & County Bkg. Co.|| 6,848 4,296} 4,231 | 4,741 | 4,289 
65 York Union Banking Company .. | 71,240 || 66,668 | 69,595 | 71,045 | 70,971 
66 York City and County Banking Co.) 94,695 | 83,553 | 83,309 | 82,674 | 82,237 
67 Yorkshire Banking Company .... "|r29’s32 | 99,720 |100,373 |101,674 |102,655 
Summarp of the abobe Returns. 
Fixed Issues. Mar. 4. Mar. 11. Mar. 18. Mar. 25. 
‘ £ 4 £ £ £ 
187 Private Banks ......| 4,880,389 | 3,567,063 | 3,576,837 | 3,599,665 | 3,649,553 
67 Joint Stock Banks .. | 3,409,987 | 2,525,778 | 2,567,073 | 2,576,250 | 2,620,270 
254 Totals..... | 8,290,376 | 6,092,841 | 6,143,910 | 6,175,915 | 6,269,823 
Average Weekly Circulation of these Banks for Bi month aye March 25th :— 
Private Banks. . .- £3,598,279 
Joint Stock Banks . 


- 2,572,343 


.. £6,170,622 


On a comparison of the above with the Returns f Mol the Month poten 26th Feb. last, it 


shows— 


A decrease in the Notes of Private Banks, of ...... 


A increase in the Notes of Joint 


Total iner 


£34,862 
60,284 


£25,422 


ee aeeeee 


Stock Banks, of 


ease on the Month .......... 
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CIRCULATION RETURNS. 








And, as.compared with the Month ending the 27th March, sgeiads it shows— 
A decrease in the Notes of Private Banks, of . eoeeee £943,778 
A decrease in the Notes of Joint Stock Banks, of. onibanlewal? 676,185 


Total decrease, as compared with the same period of last year £1,619,963 


The fixed issues of the several Banks of Issue in England and Wales, excepting the 
Bank of England, are now, according to the — Almanac for 1848, as follows :— 








187 Private Banks, allowed to issue. Bate £4, 880,389 
67 Joint Stock Banks, allowed to issue. sosedvdscdes SOR CBF 
254 Total fixed issue .......... £8,290,376 








The folowing appears to be the comparative state of the circulation, with reference to 
the fixed issues :— 


The Private Banks are below their fixed issue ..............£1,282,110 
The Joint Stock Banks are delow their fixed issue .......... 837,644 
Total BELow the fixed issue................£2,119,754 








Average Circulation, and Coin held by the Scorcu and Irish Banxs during the 
Sour weeks, ending Saturday, the 25th day of March, 1848. 


SCOTCH BANKS. 














Average Circulation during Four Weeks, r- 2 
| ending as above. Gold & Silver 

NAME OF BANK. Authorised |) Coin held 
Circulation. || | during Four 
= on Under £5. Total. a 

| 
£- £ £ £ £ 

Bank of Scotland . -|| 300,485 96,446 | 214,791 | 311,237 | 165,397 
Royal Bank of Scotland . 183,000 60,421 118,304 | 178,725 85,581 
Commercial Bk. of Scotland 374,880 129,938 269,075 399,013 1345664 


National Bank of Scotland || 297,024 
Union Bank of Scotland . | 327,223 


84,447 184,036 | 268,483 76,840 
101,315 | 189,923 | 291,238 | 93,545 
Edinburgh & Glasgow Bk. || 136,657 || 46,057 68,381 | 114,438 39,647 
Banking Com. in Aberdeen'|| 88,467 26,015 66,836 92,851 295133 


| 

British Linen Company. . 438,024 | 113,797 254,001 367,799 150, 389 
} 
| 

Aberdeen Town and Co, Bk. 70,133 21,945 52,295 745240 14,001 











North of Scotland Bk. Co. 154,319 45,895 87,362 133,257 23,000 
Dundee Banking Company 33,451 5,198 19,097 24,295 5486 
Eastern Bank of Scotland. . 33,636 8,765 21,116 29,881 6,153 
Western Bank of Scotland |} 337,938 89,112 | 258,437 | 347,549 128,906 
Clydesdale Banking Co. ..|| 104,028 24.036 735535 975572 29,637 
oof City of Glasgow Bank .... 72,921 43,927 56,816 | 100,743 64,773 
Caledonian Banking Co. ..|| 53,434 125340 339540 45,880 14,418 
Perth Banking Company .. 38,656 11,005 245374 353379 13,730 


Central Bank of Scotland. . 








42,933 || 11,837 27,520 395357 10,225 


Torats (Scotch Banks) .. ||3,087,209 || 932,496 (2,019,439 |2,951,937 |1,085,527 


IRISH BANKS, 








Bank of Ireland ........ '3,738,428 }(1,830,325 |1,160,550 |2,990,875 | 794,133 
Provincial Bank.......... || 927,667 || 337,112 | 478,495 | 815,606 | 392,742 
Belfrst Bank ............ || 281,611 32,599 | 214,277 | 246,876 99,789 
Northern Bank .......... 243,440 225131 | 150,452 | 172,583 59366 
Ulster Bank . coccies f SIAO79 21,331 184,591 | 205,922 65,037 
National Bank . 761,757 || 234,991 | 372,082 | 607,074 | 249,635 





Clonmel National Bank .. 66,428 21,060 30,671 51,731 | 145714 


Carrick-on-Suir Nat. Bank 24,084 | 6,016 10,711 16,728 5,021 
| 




















Toraus (Irish Banks) .. .. 16,354, 494 ||2, 505,565 '2,601,829 15,107,395 |1,680,437 










































‘SUMMARY OF IRISH AND SCOTCH RETURNS TO MAR. 25th. 


The Returns of Circulation- of the Irish 
and Scotch Banks for the four weeks end- 
ing 25th March, when added together, give 
the following as the average weekly circu- 
lation of these banks during the past month, 
viz. :-— 

Average Circulation of the Irish Banks £5,107,395 
Average Circulation of the Scotch Banks 2,951,937 


Total Average Circulation of these Banks 
for the past month ............++++ £8,059,332 


On comparing these amounts with the 
Returns for the month ending 26th February 
last, they show— 





The fixed issues of the Irish and Scotch 
Banks at the present time, are given in the 
Banking Almanac, for 1848, as follows.— 


8 Banks in Ireland, allowed to issue. . 6,354,494 
18 Banks in Scotland, allowed to issue 3,087,209 


26 Banks in all, allowed to issue ...... 9,441,703 


~ The following appears, therefore, to be the 
comparative state of the circulation :— 


Irish Banks are below their fixed issue 1,247,099 
Scotch Banks are below their fixed issue 135,272 


Total below the fixed issue........ 1,382,371 
The amount of Gold and Silver held at the 





head offices of the several banks, during the 
past month, has been as follows :— 


Gold and Silver held by the Irish Banks 1,680,437 
Gold and Silver held by the Scotch Banks 1,085,527 


Total of Gold and Silver Coin .... 2,765,904 


Being a decrease of £26,445 on the part 
of the frish Banks, and a decrease of £6,484 
on the part of the Scotch Banks, on the 
several amounts held by them during the 
preceding month. 


Decrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks £112,685 
D in the Circulation of Scotch Banks 80,383 


Total decrease last month .......... £193,068 








And as compared with the month ending 
27th March, 1847, they show— 


D in the Ci of Irish Banks #1 ,597,341 
Decrease in the Circulation of Scotch Banks 408,411 








Total decrease on thé year........ 2,005,752 








CIRCULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM TO MAR. 25th. 


The following is the state of the Note Circulation of the United Kingdom, for the 
month ending the 25th March, 1848. 




















Circulation of Notes for the Month ending March 25th, as pared with the p month: 

Feb.26,1848. | Mar.25,1848 | Increase. | Decrease. 

Bank of England............--s+eeeeeees #£18,479,766 | £17,779,200 — 700,566 
ONS SP ee Serre 3,633,141 3,598,279 — 34, 
Joint Stock Banks ..........++e+sseeeees 2,512,059 2,572,343 60,284 «< 

24,624,966 | 23,949,822 — 675,144 

3,032,320 2,951,937 - 80,383 

5,220,080 5,107,395 — 112,685 

United Kingdom............++++-+ 32,877,366 | £32,009,154 _ 868,212 


The comparison of the month ending March 27, 1847, with the month ending March 
25, 1848, shows a decrease in the Bank of England circulation of £1,477,015, a 
decrease in Private Banks of £943,778, and a decrease in Joint Stock Banks of 
£676,185; being a total decrease in England of £3,096,978:. while in Scotland there 
is a decrease of £408,411; and in Ireland a decrease of £1,597,341. Thus showing 
that the month ending March 25th, as compared with the same period last year, 
presents a decrease of £3,096,978.in England, and a decrease of £5,102,730 in the 
United Kingdom. 

The return of Bullion in the Bank of England for the month ending March 25th, 
gives an aggregate amount in both departments of £15,065,256. On a comparison of 
this with the Return for the month ending February 26th, there appears to be an in- 
crease of £726,021; and as compared with the month ending March 27th, 1847, being 
the corresponding period last year, there is an increase of £3,742,204. 

The’ stock of specie held by the Banks in Scotland and Ireland during the month 
ending 25th March, was £2,765,964, being a decrease of £32,929, as compared with 
the preceding month, and a decrease of £670,649, as compared with the corresponding 
period last year. 





WatTEx.ow and Sons, Printers, 66 and 67, London Wall. 
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Bank of England Weekly Returns. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th of Vietoria, cap, 32; for the Weeks ending as fullows. 



















































































1848. 1848. 1848. 1848. 
May 27th. | June 3rd. | June 10th: | June 17th: 
Ps £ & £ 
Notes issued... .4....6..0000005 26,743,610 | 26,860,060 | 27,132,275 | 27,352,845 
cies Serre. een aA ES Ee 
Sepptatiat ats. 11,015,100 | 11,015,100.| 11,015,100 | 11,015,100 
securi 2,984 2,184, 2,984,900 | 2, 
Gold coin and buiion "1! nasabte 11,445,062 | 11,797,977 re rah 
Silver bullion ...........ss6+.] 1,404,998 | 1,404,998 | 1,404,998 404,998 
26,743,610 hedanand 27,192,275 | 27,352,845 
BANKING EERE: 
1918. 1 48. A 
May 27th. | Jime ard. June 10th, | Jie 17th: 
£ £ £ £ 
| = case capital. . 14,553,000 | 14,553,000 eK} 14,553,000 
TT 3,391,979 | 3,385,158 1 ‘ 
Public deposits (inelading Ex-| 7 ¥¥ ae a 
uer, ner, Sévings’ Banks, Com- 
‘ational — 
per Foe a — 4,866,035 5,217,473 5,653,823 5,011,604 
Other déposits..:........6.445 9,195,479 9,082; 9,056,342 9,157,381 
Seven day ory other bilis :, Bisse 1,082,282 1,038,176 1,054,470 1,010,949 
32,978,725 | 33,276,479 | 33,708,874 | 94,029,978 
Corie vy eas (including 
Dead Weight Annuity) ..:... 11,751j215 | 11,970,082 | 12,097,257 | 12, 
Other sécurities .............. 1h res 11,488,596 | 11,998,051 rat abo 
oe SEPEETT TT ET ET Peer Pee rte) 8,031,655 | 9,080,655 | 9,505,315 
Gold and silver coin .......4.. 7714129 737,146 707,651 ate 
32,978)725 | 33,276,479 | 33,708,874 | 34,029,973 
The Erehanges. 
June 2nd, June gth, June 16th. June 23rd; 
Amsterdam, Smeathe 124 124 12 33 123 
Ditto at sight . = = — = 
Rotterdam, short 124 124 124 12 33 
Antwerp, 8 months. . - 26 20 26.20 26 10 
Hamburgh, ditto.. 13 133 13 12 13 13 “18 198 
Paris, short ........ 25 55 25 60 25 25 60 
Paris, 8 months ...: 26 = — — 
Marseilles, ditto .... 26 2 a 26 95 
B » Gitte .... - = _— — 
Frankfort, ditto .... — 1223 1224 122 
Vienna, ditto:....::. _ _ 12°30 — 
Trieste, ditto........ _ — 12 30 —_— 
Madrid, ditto ...... 46 “et = 
Cadiz, x $0s003ée 46 : es ts {oh 
Leghorn, ditto ...... 31 50 3 3 1 50 
Genoa, ditto be tea s..| 26 26 26 25 95 
Naples, ditto........ _ 364 36 
Palermo, ditto ...... _ _- - as 
Messina, ditto ...... _ oo _ _ 
Lisbon, 60 days’ date} 519 51? 52 513 
Oporto, ditto ...... - 514 52 524 
Rio Janéiro, ditto ..| 24 235 _ — 








Bankers’ Magazine Appendiz, July, 1848. 


























PRIVATE BANES. 


Bankers’ Wierklp Circulation Returns. 


Pursuant to the Act 7 & 8 Victoria, c, 32; extracted from the Lonpon GazeETrTEs. 








AVERAGE AMOUNT. 





NAME OF BANK, 









































Issue. 
| April 29. May 6, May 13. May 20. 
= — oe z 

1 Andover Bank .....+.+..2+++++|| 17,751|] 11,465 | 10,116.] 10,524 | 11,301 

2 Ashford Bank........++++++++++/| 11,849]] 11,023 | 10,901 | 9,439 | 95331 
3 Aylsham Bank .........+..++++|| 5,854/) 5,391 | 5,500] 5,619 | 5,497 
4A esbury Old Bank . wide | 48,461 | 32,677 | 31,518 | 30,742 | 29,719 
5 Baldoc k and Biggleswade Bank . || 37,223 || 28,411 | 29,221 | 28,343 | 27,742 

6 Barnstaple Bank ... teed 17,182 || 13,335 | 12,607 | 12,502 | 12,956 

7 Basingstoke and Odiham Bank.... 24,730) 18,524 | 16,837 | 16,231 | 16,188 

8 Bedford Bank. . .«-|| 34,218]] 31,017 | 30,686 | 29,033 | 29,389 

° Bedford and Bedfordshire Bank 8,515|| 6,612 | 6,501 | 6,423 | 5,819 

10 Bewdley Bank ... .+ef} 18,597 || 12,927 | 12,957 | 13,015 | 12,620 
ll eoarend Oxfordshire. Bank... 27,090)| 15,261 | 15,971 | 15,548 | 14,796 
12 Birmingham Bank—Attwoods & Co. 23,695 || 23,385 | 23,495 | 23,389 | 22,057 
13 Birmingham and Warwickshire Bk.|| 18,132|| 14,224 | 14,401 | 14,277 | 14,043 
14 Blandford Bank .. ae 9,723|| 7,067 | 6,878 | 6,471 | 6,245 
15 Boston Bank—Garfit and Co. ....|| 75,069|| 72,672 | 69,781 | 70,249 | 78,404 
16 Boston Bank—Gee and Co. ......|| 15,161) 14,377 | 15,840 | 16,586 | 13,712 
17 eee BE +070 0~ 000202. 10,028|] 8,855 | 8,348 | 8,282 f 7,589 
18 Bristol Bank . «+ || 48,277 || 32,824 | 32,868 | 30,910 | 29,029 
19 Broseley and Bridgenorth B Bank .. 26,717 || 19,461 | 19,326 | 18,295 | 18,237 
20 Buckingham Bank 29,657 || 20,310 | 19,855 | 19,425 | 18,960 
21 Bury and Suffolk Bank .. . «|| 82,362 |] 68,520 | 66,384 | 65,350 | 65,309 
22 Banbury Bank cecccccecece|! 43,457] 27,941 | 25,890 | 25,348 | 25,840 
23 Seabery Old Bank Panevowes 55,153 || 39,547 | 38,479 | 38,599 | 38,466 
24 Bath City Bank .. 4,572|| 2,268 | 2,095 | 2,170] 2,231 
25 Bedfordshire Leighton "Busserd Bk. 36,829 || 33,606 | 31,247 | 29,205 | 28,912 
26 a ay, la pase 38,816 || 31,740 | 33,880 | 33,497 | 31,729 
27 Bradford Old Bank .... 12,676 || 11,486 | 12,320 | 13,085 | 13,023 
28 Brecon Old Bank . eeeeeeee|| 68,271|| 55,709 | 59,565 | 62,145 | 60,798 
29 Brighton Union Bank welak's 33,794 || 29,578 | 29,363 | 26,796 | 25,457 
30 Burlington and Driffield Bank . 12,745 || 10,851 | 10,757 10,765 | 10,493 
31 Bury St. Edmund’s Bank.. 3,201] 2,833 | 2,542 | 2,231 | 2,238 
32 Bromsgrove Bank .. 16,799 || 16,250 | 16,735 | 15,418 | 15,371 
33 Cambridge Bank—Mortlock & Son’ s| 25,744|| 19,925 | 19,071 | 18,529 | 18,334 
34 Cambridge and ecm en Bk.|| 49,916 || 46,045 | 45,185 | 44,990 | 44,297 
35 Canterbury Bank ..............|| 33,671]] 27,777 | 26,958 | 26,221 | 25,893 
36 Carmarthen Bank ...........+..|| 23,597|| 14,473 | 14,483 | 14,723 | 14,855 

37 Chertsey Bank cave nays onan eal 3,436}; 2,853 | 2,746] 2,563] 4,371 
38 Colchester Bank. . 25,082 || 16,876 | 17,274 | 16,665 | 15,558 
39 Colchester and Essex “Bank . 48,704 |) 33,304 | 32,875 | 32,414 | 31,548 
40 Cornish Bank..............+++-}| 49,869] 37,357 | 36,970 | 35,673 | 34,185 
41 Coventry Bank ............0-++/! 12,045|) 9,117 | 9,044 | 8,106 | 7,756 
42 City Bank, Exeter.. esse] 21,527] 18,993 | 18,769 17,567 | 17,377 
43 Ceaven Bask... ceeeceeveel| 77,154/) 75,210 | 74,316 | 77,061 75,743 
44 Christchurch Bank.. coeeeel] 2,840) 2,330 | 23,210] 2,142 | 2,063 
45 Cardiff Bank . seceecesee|! 7,001]] 5,484] 5,089 | 5,143 | 5,155 
46 Chepstow Old Bank . eeee 9,387 73419 73454 75422 6,802 
47 Derby Bank—Messrs. “Evans ee | 13,332 |] 12,540 | 13,928 13,239 | 11,757 
48 Derby Bank—Smith and Co. .... | 41,304 || 40,923 38,956 | 38,075 | 35,694 
49 Derby Old Bank ..... ++e+|| 27,237 |) 25,602 | 26,891 | 25,356 | 24,023 
50 Devizes and Wiltshire Bank .. eres ce | 20,674 12,655 | 11,588 | 11,289 | 11,543 
51 Diss Bank . - || 10,657 10,173 9,748 | 10,587 10,466 
52*Doncaster Bank and Retford Bank | 77,400|| 63,298 | 62, 145 | 61,914 | 59,330 
53 Darlington Bank ...... - || 86,218|| 77,798 | 78,055 | 81,556 | 80,840 


* Norr.—The fixed taine of tals bank (sir W. B. Cooke & Ce.) is 
authorized addition of the Doncaster Bank fixed issue of Messrs. Leatham 
being now united, as stated in Bankers’ Magazine for Mareh last, page 203 





increased from £63,519 by the 
& oe #13,881, the two banks 
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WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE. 





























AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
NAME OF BANK. = 
April 29. May 6. May 13. | May 20. 
£ £ £ ae 

54 Devonport Bank . 10,664} 10,527 | 9,686 | 9,296 | 9,308 
55 Dorchester Old Bank . +. || 48,807 || 39,523 | 42,891 | 41,454) 41,582 
56 East Cornwall Bank . «+ |112,280]| 86,428 | 85,893 | 84,792 | 83,316 
57 East Riding Bank .. 53,392]) 51,287 | 49,974 | 48,981 | 48,004 
58 Essex Bk. er Stortford Bk.|| 69,637 42,512 | 40,428 | 39,326 , 38,693 
59 Exeter Bank.. oa 37,894]| 26,484 | 26,364 | 26,585 | 26,411 
60 Fakenham Bank 24,293}| 19,094 | 19,305 18,630 | 17,920 
61 Faringdon Bank & Bk. of of Wantage 8,977|| 5,019 | 4,928 | 4,686 | 4,324 
62 Farnham Bank.. 14,202) 12,185 | 11,715.| 11,25¢ | 11,179 
63 Faversham Bank . 6,681) 5,564 | 5,785 | 5,420| 4,996 
64 Godalming Bank 6,322)| 6,035 | 6,295 | 6,461 | 5,982 
65 Grantham Bank—Kewney & King 19,401}| 6,498} 5,401 | 4,820 4,820 
66 Guildford Bank ..... 14,5241 12,054 | 13,982 | 14,509 | 13,068 
67 Grantham Bank—Hardy & Co. ..|| 30,372 27,748 | 27,808 | 27,520 | 26,852 
68 Hastings Old Bank . 38,038}| 24,834 | 23,460 | 22,295 | 19,030 
69 Hereford City and County Bank.. 22,364)! 15,853 | 15,920 | 15,211 | 14,761 
70 Hertford and Ware Bank ... 23,635 || 21,240 | 20,935 | 19,599 | 18,020 
71 Hull & Kingston-upon-Hull Bank 19,979] 18,461 | 18,874 | 19,250 |.18,000 
72 Huntingdon Town & Cy: Bank}! 56,591 39,830 | 41,080 | 4¢,877 | 38,899 
73 Harwich Bank . eesell 5,778] 4,844 | 5,474 | 5,150] 4,900 
74 Hemel Hempstead Bank. . 23,842)| 22,020 | 21,588 | 21,540 |. 20,903 
75 Hertfordshire, Hitchen Bank . 38,764 37,263 375173 36,352 335993 
76 Hereford, Ross, & Archenfield Bk. 27,625 |) 20,329 | 19,502 | 18,688 | 18,893 
77 Ipswich Bank . 21,9011) 20,017 | 19,376 | 19,095 | 17,897 
78 Ipswich & Needham Market Bank 80,699 71,824 | 68,884 67,066 63,646 
79 Kentish Bank . 19,895]! 10,861 | 10,687 | 10,747 | 11,652 
80 Kington and Radnorshire Bank . 26,050 225429 20,904 20,554 19,497 
81 Knighton Bank .. +-[] 9,090) 5,020} 6,584 | 6,678}. 7,025 
82 Knaresborough Old Bank . 21,825 )) 20,776 | 20,750 | 20,860 | a1, 152 
83 Kendal Bank ................|| 44,663 38,200 | 39,960 | 40,989 41,072 
84 Kettering Bank . 9,192]| “9,081 | 7,503 | 6,751 | 6,742 
85 Lane End Staffordshire Bank . 5,6241) 5,295 | 5,405 | 5,221 | 5,280 
86 Leeds Bank . seseceeees|] 53,3571 50, 558 | 51,561 | 50,324 | 50,174 
87 Leeds Union Bank . eee eeeesees 37,459 33,509 34,873 345935 345905 
88 Leicester Bank. . “* 32,322 275173 | 252424 | 25,648 | 27,204 
89 Lewes Old Tek ..’. ececscece 44,836 32,779 32,032 31,562 30,413 
90 Lichfield Bank.. eeeeceee 22,786 20,995 20,616 20, 163 19,903 
91 Lincoln Bank . 100,342) 93343 | 96,283 | 99,918 |102,825 
92 Llandovery Bank & ‘Liandilo Bank 32,945 || 15182 17,978 | 25,431 | 26,025 
93 Loughborough Bank ........ 7,359 || 6,208 | 6,675 | 7,115 | 6,849 
94 Lymington Bank ..........+.-.|) 5,038]/ 3,315 | 3,425 | 3,350] 3,323 
95 Lynn Regis and Lincolnshire Bank 42,817 || 38,903 | 37,889 | 39,273 | 37,849 
96 Lynn Regis and Norfolk Bank ..|} 13,917} 13,488 | 13,892 | 13,993 | 14,229 
97 Macclesfield Bank eS - |} 15,760) 11,330 | 11,371 | 11,490 | 11,821 
98 Manningtree Bank . 7,692]) 6, 199 | 6,119 | 5,705 | 5,382 
99 Marlborough Bank . 19,073) 12,870 | 13,176 | 13,507 | 12,850 
100 Marlboro & North Wiltsh. NewBk. 12,490!) 7,189 | 7,687 7,300 | 7.310 
101 Merionethshire Bank . eeeee 10,906 75343 75242 7,897 8,644 
102 Miners’ Bank . 18,688 || 12,963 | 13,486 | 14,256 | 13,633 
103 Monmouthsh. Agricul. ‘& Com. Bk. 29,335 || 25,011 | 27,592 | 27,514 | 24,500 
104 Monmouth Old Bank ..........|| 16,385/) 14,509 | 15,854 | 16,131 | 15,736 
105 Monmouthshire Newport Old Bank) 8,600)) 7,866 | 7,327] 6,787] 7,130 
106 Newark Bank . eeccecese|] 28,788]] 23,516 | 23,306 | 24,747 | 26,672 
107 Newark and Sleaford. Bank.. =e 51,615)) 54,728 | 51,068 | 49,130 | 48,754 
108 Newbury Bank.............+.+|| 36,787 || 20,609 | 19,985 | 18,948 | 19,734 
109 Newmarket Bank...... seceeece|| 23,098] 22,865 | 22,256 | 19,573 | 18,158 
110 Norfolk and Suffolk Bank ......|| 4,551] 2,054 | 2,012 | 2,045 | 2,033 
lll Norwich Crown Bank .. eeeecece 45,120 415374 38,998 371586 372794 
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| ae eerie AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
NAME OF BANE. Issue. | ee 
| || April 29. May 6. | May 13. | May 20. 
ee 3 ae - to £ 

112 Norwich and Norfolk Bank. . +] 75,372 || 64,320 | 63,404 | 61,044 | 60,132 
113 Nottingham & Nottinghamah. Bk. 10,866 || 9,033 | 9,084 | 8,743 | 8,883 
114 Nuneaton Bank ...... a .-|| 5,898]] 5,105 | 4,696 | 4,398 | 4,719 
115 Naval Bank, Plymouth ,..,,..../] 27,321]] 24,970 | 23,856 | 23,210 | 22,001 
116 New Sarum Bank .......,.,--|| 15,659]| 9,429 | 9,607 | 10,172 | 10,080 
117 Nottingham Bank ...,,...,-+¢|| 31,047|| 30,333 | 28,680 | 29,252 | 25,971 
318 Oswestry Bank...........+++++| 18,471] 11,641 | 12,325 | 11,898 | 11,505 
119 Oxford Bank ...,,.--++++2+2| 14,277]] 11,325 | 10,736 | 10,370 | 9,643 
120 Oxford Old Bank ........,...|| $4,391|| 29,425 | 27,830 | 27,564 | 28,244 
121 Old Bank Tonbridge ....,.,...|| 13,183|} 8,639 | 8,465 | 8,331 | 8,497 
122 Oxfordshire Witney Bank . 11,852|| 9,039 | 8,925 | 8,465 | 8,385 
123 Pease’s Old Bank, Hull .......,|| 48,807 || 45264 | 44,948 | 45,586 | 45,028 
124 Penzance Bank. 11,405 || 10,010 | 10,484 | 10,296 | 9,505 
125 Peterborough Bank——Yorke & Co. 12,545|| 95121 | 10,026 | 9,575 | 8,336 
126 Peterborough Bk.—Simpson &Co.'} 12,832|| 11,647 | 10,948 | 11,085 | 9,933 
127 Pembrokeshire Bank .......,.-|| 12,910|} 6420] 6,305 | 6,637] 6,99 
128 Reading Bank—Simmonds & Co. || 37,519|| 26,404 | 27,790 | 27,203 | 26,59 
129 Reading Bonk — Stephens & Mandy 43,271|| 27,211 | 27,963 | 26,130 | 24,917 
130 Richmond Bank, York ..... 6,889|| 5,687] 5,735 | 5,837 | 6,204 
131 Ringwood and Poole Bank . 11,856|| 8,910] 8,748 | 8,460 | “8,671 
132 Rochdale Bank.. 5,590|| 4.025 | 4,581 | 4,313 3,906 
133 Rochester, Chatham, & Strood Bk. 10,480|| 8,933 | 8.341 | 8,153 | 7,996 
134 Royston Bank .............- 16,393 |] 14,803 | 14,225 | 13,189 | 12,170 
135 Rugby Bank.. cecccecese cell 17,250]] 14,705 | 13,517 | 12,778 | 13,611 
136 Rye Bank.. -+ |] 29,864 |] 16, 306 16,185 | 15,428 | 14,435 
137 Reigate and Dorking ‘Bank .. 13,700|| 12,000 | 12,286 | 10,945 | 10,749 
138 Ross Old Bank, Herefordshire . 7,420}| 4,048 | 3,749 | 3,617] 3,782 
139 Saffron Walden & North Essex Bk. 47,646|| 34,927 | 32,286 | 30,686 | 29,922 
140 Salo ce ceeccececseces|| 22,338]] 11,685 | 11,744 | 11,338 | 11,005 
141 aes Hos AF Old Bank .,......|] 24,813]] 21,552 | 21,235 | 21,323 | 21,760 
142 Shrewsbury Old Bank.. 43,191|} 32,183 | 31,868 | 30,671 | 28,903 
143 Sittingbourne and Milton Bank . 4,789|| 3,370] 3,389 | 3.416] 3,412 
144 Southampton Town & voomty Bk. 18,589|| 13,923 | 15,054 | 14,420 | 13,698 
145 Southwell Bank .......,.++++-|] 14,744]] 12.749 | 11,774 | 12,300 | 12,696 
146 St. Albans Bank .......,... 3,743|| 1,152] 1,038] 1,290] 1,360 
147 oy ag and Bangers & Bank 6,770|| 3,878 | 3,542 | 3,262 067 
148 Stone B sp et eee egees 9,154 55534 §3377 4,912 4,720 
149 Stourbridge Bank. cevecceceeese |] 17,295]] 14,695 | 13,770 | 14,173 [13,568 
150 Stafford Old Bank .....,..,..-{| 14,166] 13,314 | 12,926 | 12,690 | 12,574 

151 Stamford and Rutland Bank . 31,858 |] 29,145 | 28,740 | 29,480 | 27,753 
152 Stourbridge Old Bank...,......|| 17,560]} 16,108 | 16,892 | 17,224 | 16,964 
153 Shrewsbury and war Pool Bank 25,336|| 23,441 | 23,195 | 21,739 | 21,411 
oa eee 29,799 18,998 | 19,811 | 19,426 | 17,995 
155 Tavistock Bank eo ceesepeseees|| 13,421)| 11,093 | 10,049 | 10,040 | 9,945 
156 Thornbury Bank ....,..,..++++|| 10,026/| 10,291 | 10,127 | 8,871] 7,922 
157 Tiverton and Devoushire Bank ,. 13,470|| 7,635 | 7,957 7,840 | 7,237 
158 Thrapstone and Kettering Bank.. |} 11,559 10,589 | 10,701 | 10,452 | 9,976 
159 Tring Bank and Chesham Bank ..|} 13,531]} 13,284 | 12,461 | 11,953 | 11,469 
160 Towcester Old Bank .......,..|| 10,801]) 8,987] 8,401 | 8,398 | 8,379 
161 Union Bank, Cornwall. .,......|| 17,003|| 7,674 | 7,668 | 7,860] 7,591 
162 Uxbridge Old Bank.. seeeel] 25,136!) 18,732 | 18,243 | 17,593 | 18,431 
163 Wallingford Bank ..... {| 17,0641) 7,895] 7,548 | 7,057 | 6,783 
164 Warwick and W; arwickshire Bank 30,504 || 23,290 | 22,115 | 21,695 | 21,924 
165 Wellington Bank, Somerset ... 6,528|| 2,788 | 2,524 | 2,534 | 2,343 
166 West Riding Bank . +++ f} 46,1581) 43,387 | 42,975 | 42,095 | 42,257 
167 Whitby Old Bank ..... 14,258] 14,755 | 13,795 | 14,265 | 14,242 
168 Winchester, Alresford & Alton Bk. 25,892] 18,238 | 17,104 | 16,630 | 16,694 
169 Winchester and Hampshire Bank | 6,737|| 4,000 | 4,257 | 3,950 | 4532¢ 
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NAME OF BANK. 


| Authorised | 
Issue. 


AVERAGE 


AMOUNT. 





April 29. 


May 6. 


May 13. 


| May 20. 





170 Weymouth Old Bank . 

171 Wirkesworth and Derbyshire Bank 

172 Wisbech and Lincolnshire Bank.. 

173 Wiveliscombe Bank........+2+: 

174 Walvernaspern Bank—Goodricke 

TM. sebesscegvesse posers 

175 Worssster Spi Rei: 

176 Worcester Old Bank .......,.. 

177 Worcestershire Bank . a 

178 Walsall Old Bank .... 

179 Warminster and Wiltshire Bank... 

180 Wrexham Bank ... 

181 Wolverhampton Bank—R. & W. 
Prver .s:; nya 

182 Yarniouth and Suffolk ‘Bank . 

183 Yarmouth, at ga &  Sulfol Bk. 

184 Yeoyil Old Bonk «. see 

185 York Bank . PR NK Sa 


JOINT STOCK 


Bank of Westmoreland.......... 
Barnsley Banking Company ...... 
Bradford Banking Company...... 
Bilston District Banking Company 
Bank of Whitehaven...,....... 

Bradford Commercial Banking Co. 


a) 


16,461 
37,602 
59,713 

7,602 


14,180 
15,463 
87,448 
14,309 
19,937 
24,896 

3,289 


11,867 
53,060 
13,229 
10,033 
46,387 





Burton, Uttoxeter, and Staffordshire 

Union Bank . Se I eet 
Chesterfield & N. " Derbysh. Bk, Co. 
Cumberland Union Banking Co. .. 
Cheltenham & Glo’stershire Bk. Co. 
Coventry & Warwickshire Bk. Co. 


County of Gloucester Banking Co. 
Carlisle & Cumberland Banking Co. 
Carlisle City and District Bank., .. 
Dudley & West Bromwich Bkg. Co. 
Derby and Derbyshire Banking Co. 
Darlington Dist. Joint Stock Bk. Co. 
East of England Bank ,.....,. 
20 Gloucestershire Banking Company 
21 Halifax Joint Stock Bank.. ; 
22 Huddersfield Banking Company *? 
23 Hull Banking Company .....++, 
24 Halifax Commercial Banking Co... 
25 Halifax & Huddersfield Union Bank 
26 Helston Banking Company ...... 
27 Herefordshire Banking Company. . 
28 Knaresborough and Claro Bkg. Co. 
29 Kingsbridge Joint Stock Bank.... 
30 Lancaster Banking Company 

31 Leeds Banking Company .. 

32 Leicestershire Banking Company .. oe 
33 Lincoln and Lindsay Banking Co, 
34 Leamington Priors & Warwicksh. Bk. 


ell ell all all acl aoe on 
Senroneaeneoow Nou, t= 


Coventry Union Banking Company}| 








35 Ludlow and Tenbury Bank .,,,,, 





10,215 





z 
12,416 
353509 


§52014 
6,420 


12,417 
9,774 
92,620 
10,865 
18,161 
12,744 
671 


10,130 
45,083 
12,226 

6,074 
41,257 


£ 
11,822 
352419 
56,619 
6,287 


12,052 
95417 
72,468 
10,435 
17,440 
12,465 
611 


10,747 
43,827 
11,653 

6,379 
41,742 





BANKS. 


8,225 
8,245 
| 43,872 
| 8,982 
| 29,803 
| 13,924 


58,990 

9,979 
32,268 

95429 
22,874 
13,370 
103,134 
25390 
21,394 
35,882 
19,645 
20,331 
24 330 
139,310 
135335 
335741 
28,255 

8,585 
27,989 

1,415 
20,260 
26,551 

3647 
62,936 
20,257 
74,701 
53,657 
| 10,320 
| 9,622 








8,126 
43,055 

8,656 
29,603 
14,875 


58,980 
9,294 
332415 
9,263 
22,790 
13,466 
104,841 
26,202 
20,616 
35,071 
20,254 
21, §02 
24,103 
137,565 
13,642 
31,908 
ees 
8,411 
28,556 
1,552 
20,912 
26,490 
3» 383 
64,567 
21,646 
76,063 
48, 362 
II, 360 
92754 | 


37476 | 








= 
11,772 
342235 


§5,011 
6, 604 


11,834 
10,394 
70,842 
10, 183 
17,413 
12,307 

573 


$0,224 
41,501 
11,654 

6,057 
41,880 


8,713 
8,250 
44,535 
8,418 
29,311 
14,955 


55,566 
9,260 
32,692 
92490 
22,100 
12,815 
97,840 
255947 
18,395 
38,085 
18,815 
23,024 
23,701 
134,067 
13,465 
33059 
27,819 
8,335 
332024 
1,621 
19,322 
255537 
3276 
63,747 
19,200 
72,310 
48,232 
10,696 
8,393 





11,461 
31,916 
54,97! 

73291 


12,139 
9,185 
67,449 
92575 
17,270 
11,235 
§5 


10, 182 
49,905 
11,093 
6,679 
49,700 


8,559 
8,738 
44,841 
92325 
29,804 
15,098 


54,408 
8,529 
32,201 
9,101 
20, 310 
12,690 
96,173 
24,461 
18, 374 
375493 
18,319 
23,517 
23,311 
135,867 
12,976 
34, 182 
28,284 
8,816 
33>339 


19,320 
25,470 

35214 
62,102 
19,175 
735713 
47,913 
10,198 





79372 





WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE. 





| aeons: AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
] Issue. 4 “rT 
April 29. May 6. May 13. May 20. 


£ £ £ Zz £ 
36 Moore& Robinson’s Notts. Bank .. || 35,813) 24,755 | 24,358 | 23,638 | 22,243 
37 Nottingham and Notts. Banking Co.|| 29,477 || 28,049 | 27,550 | 27,043 | 26,380 
38 Newcastle, Shields, and Sunderland|| 
Union Joint Stock Bank ......|| 84,130\| 6,700 | 6,190 | 5,836 | 5,568 
39 National Provincial Bk. of England! 442,371 |!388,984 |387,909 |379,351 |369,208 
40 North Wilts Banking Company .. || 63,939)| 51,021 | 49,322 | 48,851 | 48,010 
41 Northamptonshire Union Bank ..|| 84,356 || 69,840 | 67,765 | 65,407 | 63,599 
42 Northamptonshire Banking Co. .. || 26,401 || 23,165 | 22,303 | 21,945 | 21,133 


NAME OF BANK. 














43 North and South Wales Bank .... || 63,951)| 18,380 | 18,552 | 18,027 | 18,345 
44 Pare’s Leicestershire Banking Co... | 59,300)| 54,699 | 52,375 | 52,135 | 50,607 
45 Saddleworth Banking Company ..|! 8,122|) 2,158 | 2,193 | 1,873 | 1,915 
46 Sheffield Banking Company .. 35,843|| 34,816 | 34,595 | 35,145 | 35,310 


47 Stamford, Spalding & Boston Bk. Co. | 55,721]! 51,330 | 49,641 | 51,967 | 50,830 
48 Stuckey’s Banking Company .. .. |356,976||/268,960 |263,610 |250,642 |245,688 
49 Shropshire Banking Company . 47,951]} 38,052 | 38,615 | 38,114 | 38,715 
50 Stourbridge and Kidderminster Bk. 56,830]| 52,628 | 52,130 | 51,890 | 49,302 
51 Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank 23,524)) 18,359 | 18,028 | 18,783 | 17,572 
52 Sheffield & Rotherham Jt. Stock Bk. 52,496 || 52,405 | 53,017 | 50,877 | 49,903 
53 Swaledale and Wensleydale Bank.. |) 54,372)| 51,238 | 50,514 | 50,495 | 51,552 
54 Storey’s and Thomas’s Bank......|| 9,714|| 10,075 | 9,499 | 9,105 | 95573 
55 Sheffield and Retford Bank ......|| 18,744 849 821 810 812 
56 Wolverhampton & Staffordsh. Bank|) 35,378 || 35,744 | 36,045 | 36,305 | 32,142 
57 Wakefield and Barnsley Union Bank)| 14,604 || 11,867 | 12,435 | 12,616 | 13,156 
58 Whitehaven Joint Stock Bank .... || 31,916|| 29,526 | 29,234 | 28,185 | 26,867 
59 Warwick and Leamington Bkg. Co.|) 37, 7124 | 30,606 | 30,633 | 30,137 | 29,349 
60 West of England and South Wales, 


District Bank........... -- |} 83, ss 67,701 | 68,427 | 67,136 | 64,419 
61 Wilts and Dorset Banking ‘Company 76, 162 | 63,214 | 60,139 | 58,935 | 58,681 
62 West Riding Union Banking Co. .. |! 34, 029 | 25,602 | 24,719 | 24,921 | 24,744 
63 Whitchurch and Ellesmere Bkg. Co.| 7,475|| 2,855 | 2,886] 2,800] 2,323 
64 Worcester City & County Bkg. Co. | 6,848 |) 4,149 | 4,058 | 4,274] 4,290 
65 York Union Banking Company .|| 71,240 || 69,002 | 67,273 | 68,066 | 69,199 
66 York City and ve, J Banking Co. | 94,695 | 91,832 | 90,310 | 88,198 | 85,319 
67 Yorkshire Banking Company .. .. ||122,532 {113,490 |115, 565 116,582 |111,717 
































Summarp of the abobe Returns. 
Fixed Issues. | April 29. * May6. {| May 13. May 20. 
£ £ z £ = 


187 Private Banks ....../ 4,880,389 | 3,919,739 | 3,879,584 | 3,830,701 | 3,756,555 
67 Joint Stock Banks .. | 3,409,987 | 2,834,799 | 2,814,958 2,764,604 | 2,717,061 








254 Totals...,..| 8,290,376 6 754,538 | 6,694,542 | 6, 595,305 triste 
Average Weekly Sate of these Banks for the month ending May 20th : — 
Private Banks.......-. Soceeeseceseccce ce .- £3,846,645 
Joint Stock Banks .. be.a0 09 0:00 s agin eAe-4s debibe-cn-geane en 


fms Weekly Circulation of Private and Joint Stock Banks 
g as above .. . eves osee -- £6,629,500 
On a comparison of the inne with the Returns for the Month ‘aia 22nd April last, 
it shows— 
A decrease in the Notes of Private Banks, of .......... 
An increast in the Notes of Joint Stock Banks, of 











cesses £5,484 
cocccccces 18,645 


Total increase on the Month eeeeeeeeae £13,161 











hy) 
1 


16 


ast, 





CIRCULATION RETURNS, 


And ey oy Drege free da age 1847, it shows— 
’ "A deeredse th the Notes of Private Banks, - pytomennnsen £767,389 
A decrembe'te Vie Notes of Joint Stock Banks, BF cesecccce 468,461 


Total decrease, as compared with the same period of last year £1,235,850 


The fixed issues of the several Banks of Issue in England and Wales, excepting the 
Bank of E: See ete ee ee 








187 allowed to issuc.........seeceeeeeee ee £4,880,389 
67 Joint Stock Banks, allowed to issue seer ererererereres 3,409,987 
254 Total fixed issue .......... £8,290,376 
The following appears to be the comparative state of the circulation, with reference to 
the fixed issues :— 


The Private Banks are Below their fixed issue ............++£1,033,744 
The Joint Stock Banks &ré below their fixed issue .......... 627,132 


Total BELOW the fixed issue..............++£1,660,876 


wine 





Average Circulation, and Coin held by the Scorcu and Intsu Banxs during the 
Sour weeks, ending Saturday, the 20th day of May, 1848, 


SCOTCH BANKS. 








Average 
Average Circulation during Four Weeks, Amoant of 
ees ending as above. Gold & Silver 
NAME OF BANK. . . Coin held 
Cisculation. ies aah during Four 
| Under £5. Total, Weeks endi 
upwards, as > 





| #£ £ £ £ £ 

Bank of Scotland ........|| 300,485 || 108,480 | 223,206 | 331,686 | 163,672 
Royal Bank of Scotland ..|| 183,000 63,970 | 129,134] 191,104 85,282 
British Linen Company....|| 438,024 131,842 | 264,430 | 396,272 | 151,614 
Commercial Bk. of Scotland|} 374,880 143,413 | 276,615 | 420,028 139,782 
National Bank of Scotland || 297,024 90,993 189,694 | 280,688 75,689 
Union Bank of Scotland . 327,223 110,916 | 203,445 | 314,361 89,072 
Edinburgh & Glasgow Bk. ‘| 136,657 46,857 69,671 | 116,528 37,294 
Banking Com. in Aberdeen | 88,467 31,496 68,724 | 100,220 28,017 
Aberdeen Town and Co, Bk.|| 70,133 275145 §3,849 80,993 14,449 
North of Scotland Bk. Co. || 154,319 55,807 88,357 144, 164 20,486 
Dundee Banking Company | || 33,451 6,397 19,989 26, 386 55351 
Eastern Bank of Scotland. . 33,636 9635.| 21,588 31,224 55532 


337,938 || 113,065 | 264,717 | 377,782] 97,632 














Clydesdale Banking Co. .. || 104,028 21, 308 78,975 | 100,284 25,719 
City of Glasgow Bank....|| 72,921 43,810 59,554] 103,364 51,085 
Caledonian Banking Co. I 53,434 16,770 355285 52,055 15,326 
Perth Banking Company ..|| 38,656 13,085 26,198 39,283 12,393 
Central Bank of Scotland..|| 42,933 14,632 31,265 45,897 9» 542 





Torats (Scotch Banks) sclneaaen 1,049,621 |2,102,696 13,152,319 |1,027,937 


IRISH BANKS. 

vee 1|3,738,428 1/1,922,250 |1,049,575 |2,971,825 | 799,611 

seeseeeee |} 927,667 || 319,443 | 410,674 | 730,117 | 323,636 
Belfast Bank ............ ||. 281,611 339445 171,762 205,207 106, 207 
sevesee || 243,440 24,070 | 136,013 | 160,083 66,353 

Ulster Bank ..........+.|| 311,079 22,648 | 152,914] 175,563 57,802 
National Bank ....<.....|| 761,757 || 216,337 | 323,440 | 539,775 | 218,628 
Carrick-on-Suir Nat. Bank 24,084 45045 75410 11,445 3,522 
Clonmel National Bank .. 66,428 19,223 275423 46,647 12,726 
































Toras (Irish Banks) .. .. ||6,354,494 |I2, 561,461 !2,279,211 14,840, 662 1,588,485 





SUMMARY OF IRISH AND SCOTCH RETURNS TO MAY 20th. 


The Returns of Circulation of the Irish 
and Scotch Banks for the four weeks end- 
ing 20th May, when added together, give 
the following as the average weekly circu- 


The fixed issues of the Irish and Scotch 
ks at the present time, are given in the 
Banking Almanac, for 1848, as follows .— 


8 Banks in Ireland, allowed to issue... £6;854,494 





lation of these batiks during the past mozrith, 
viz. :— 


Average Circulation of tlie Irish Banks £'4,840,662 
Average Ciretlation of the-Scotch Banks 3,152,319 


Total Average Cireulation of these Banks 
for thé past month <..........s.066 £7,992,981 


18 Banks ih Scotland, allowed to issué 3,087,209 
26 Banks in all, allowed to issue ...,.. £9,441,703 
The following appears, therefore, to be the 
comparative state of the circulation:— 
Trish Banks are below their fixed issué 1,513,832 
Scotch Banks are above their fixed issue 65,110 
Total below the fixed issue .......< £14448,722 


The amount of Gold and Silver held at the 
head offices of the several banks, during the 
past month, has been as follows :— 

Gold anil Silver held by the Irish Banks.#'1,588,485 
Gold and Silver held by the Scotch Banks 1,027,937 


Total of Gold and Silver Coin .:.. 2,616,422 


Being a decrease of £34,383 on the part of 
the Irish Banks, and a decrease of £11,716 
oti ine part of the Scotch Banks, on the 
several amounts held by them during the 
preceding month. 


On ¢ompating these amounts with the 
Returns for the month ending 22nd April 
last, they show— 


Decreasé in the Circulation of Irish Banks #168,371 
Increase in the Citeulation of Scotch Banks 218,148 


Total increase last month.........+++ £49,777 


Atid as compared with the month ending 
22nd May, 1847; they show— 


Decrease in the Circulation of Irish: 21,1 57 
Decrease in the Circulation of a mocks ‘hbiihes 


‘Total decrease on the year ss 4s is s+ 1,542,382 














CIRCULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM TO MAY 20th. 


The following is the state of the Note Circulation of the United Kingdom, for the 
month ending the 20th May, 1848. 


Circulation of Notes for the Month ending May 20th, as compared with the previous month : 











ag 910 May20, 1848 | Incféasé. | Decrease. 
Bank of E Bis rcssbicrebbdccecdisds 18,316,726 | £18,411,886 95,160 me 
Private Banks .;......4+++5 bib cocbeddose 3,852,129 3,846,645 re 5,484 
Joint Stock Banks ........ss4sseeeedsbee 2,764,210 2,782,855 | 18,645 prt 
Total in England.......:sss-eeeeeeseeeee 24,933,065 25,041,386 108,89) = 
d 2,934,171 3,152,319 218,148 — 
5,009,033 | 4,840,662 | oo 168,371 
United Kingdom ...i:+.+...+- seees | 32,876,269 | £33,034,367 158,098 dia 


The comparison of the month ending May 22, 1847, with the month ending May 
20, 1848, shows a decréase in the k of land circulation of £916,218, a 
decrease in Private Banks of £767,389, and a decrease in Joint Stock Banks of 
£468,461; being a total deerease in England of £2;152,068: while in Scotland there 
is a decrease of £364,625; and in Ireland a decrease of £1,177,757. Thus showing 
that the month ending May 20th, as compared with the same period last year, 
presents a deerease of £2,152,068 in England, and a decrease of £3,694,450 in the 
United Kingdom. 

The return of Bullion in the Bank of Enylahd for the month ending May 20th, 
gives an aggregate amount in both departments of £13,043,400. On & comparison of 
this with the Return for the month ending April 22nd, there appears to be a de- 
cfease of £1,158,073; and. a8 compared with the month ending May 22nd, 1847, being 
the corresporiding period last year, there is an inerease of £3,357 ,125. 

The stock of specie held by the Banks in Scotland and: Ireland during the month 
énding 20th May, was £2,616,422, being a decrease of £46,099; as compared with 
the preceding motith, and 4 decrease of £366,607, as compared with the corresponding 
period last year. . 





Watesrew and Sons, Printers, 66 and 67, Loudon Wal. 














‘Bank of England Weerklp Returns. 


Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th of Victoria, cap. 32, for the Weeks ending as follows. 
“ISSUE DECANE SENT. 


1843. | ‘1848. 1848. 1848. | «1848. 
au" 22nd. | July 29th. | Aug. 5th. Aug. 12th. Aug. igth. 

















: | £ # # <. 
UU IUNIOE, bc ic tedccccccsce 27,451,560 | 27,063,340 | 26,690,315 Ey 26,703,645 
Government debt.............. 11,015,100 | 11,015,100 |. 11,015,100 | 11,015,100 11,015,100 

> Other securities .............. | 2,984,900 2,984,900 | 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 
Gold coin and bullion ........ } 12,123,761 | 11,918,073 | 11,670,223 | 11,756,604 11,873,485 
GRP balten oss... ces ee cee | 1,327,799 1,145,267} 1,020,092 937,321 | 890,160 





27,451,560 | 27,063,340 | 26,690,315 | 26,693,925 | 26,763,645 





BANKING DEPARTMENT, 








188. isis.) S«*dS4S. 1848. 1848. 
July 22nd. | July 29th. |. Aug. 5th. | Aug. 12th. | Aug. 19th. 
z 4 #£ £ £ 
Proprietors’ capital............ 14,553,000 | 14,553,000 | 14,553,000 | - 14,553,000 | 14,553,000 
SE Lithseids 62 detipasorseedes 3,408,611 3,506,556 | 3,599,152 3,605,442 | 3,608,790 


Public deposits (including Ex- 
chequer, Savings’ Banks, ,Com- 
missioners of National Debt, 





and: Dividend Accounts) ....| 2,410,857 2,303,143 2,888,368 3,832,141 4,545,008 
Other deposits................ 11,376,888 | 10,835,797 9,968,628 | 9,440,513 | 8,575,809 
) Seven day and other bills ...... 1,127,125 1,117,335 1,109,914 1,088,024 1,101,209 








32,966,481 | 32,315,831 | 32,119,062 2,519,120 | 32,383,906 











Government securities (including | : 
Dead Weight Annuity) ...... 12,807,546 | 12,522,735 | 12,462,735 | 12,462,735 | 12,462,735 





' ' Other securities 11,090,948 | 11,027,342 | 10,951,788 | 10,857,119 | 10,862,959 
. CRY .. | 8,410,840 | 8,118,990 | 7,998,200 | 8,528,200 | 8,450,910 
Gold, and silver coin 657,147 616,764 706,339 671,066 } 607,902 

















| 32,966,481 | 32,315,831 | 32,119,062 82,519,120 | 32,383,906 





Che Erehanges. 





























- 
July 28th. August 4th. August llth. | August 18th. | August 25th. 
Amsterdam, 3 months 12 23 12 2} 12 23 122 12 2 
y Ditto at sight ....] —_ - - 12 — 
a Rotterdam, short .. 12 23 123 ° 12 23 12 23 12 24 
of Antwerp, 3 months. . — 25 80 25 80 25 80 25 80 
e Hamburgh, ditto....| 13 124 13 103 13 10 13 10 13 92 
Paris, short ........ 25 45 25 45 25 35 25 35 25 40 
14 Paris, 3 months ....| 25 75 25 75 a _ _ 
r, Marseilles, ditto eee 25 80 25 85 25 80 25 80 -_ 
re Bordeaux, ditto .... _ _ — _— — 
| Frankfort, ditto ....| 122 1214 1213 1213 — 
Vienna, ditto........| 11 50 — 12 0 1} 20 _ 
h, Trieste, ditto... 11 50 — 12 11 20 _ 
of Madrid, ditto 434 44 433 444 45 
| Cadiz, ditto .....,.. 48 48 48} 48} 48. 
e- Leghorn, ditto ...... 31 45 31 45 31 50 31 50 31 45 
ag Genoa, ditto .. a: a 25 90 26 0 _ ns 
Naples, ditto........ 365 363 374 37$ 384 
Palermo, ditto ...... | _ _- _ _- — 
th Messina, ditto ...... ee _ a - _ 
th Lisbon, 60 days’ date} 52 513 51} 513 512 
" Oporto, ditto ...... | 523 52 514 5id 52 
8 Rio Janeiro, ditto .. _ — ~ - = 
| 
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Bankers’ Weeklp Cirtulation Returns. 


Pursuant to the Act 7 & 8 Victoria, c. 32; extracted from the Lonpon GAZETTES, 
PRIVATE BANKS. 





aie AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
| Issue. 


NAME OF BANK. 








July 1. July 8. July 15. 





£ £ £ £ 
Andover Bank .............-++|| 17,751 10,514 | 10,525 | 11,630 
Ashford Bank... .....+ceseeseeee|| 11,849 253 7,960 8,735 8,223 
Aylsham Bank .........+....+-|| 5,854 ’ 5,546 | 5,596) 5,378 
Aylesbury Old Bank . -- || 48,461 28,170 | 28,875 | 29,896 
Baldock and Biggleswade Bank .. 37,223 25,292 25,998 
Barnstaple Bank .... oseef] 17,182 9,310 9,398 
Basingstoke and Odiham Bank... 24,730 ’ 16,178 16,699 
Bedford Bank. . +++ |} 34,218 30,114 30,239 
Bedford and Bedfordshire Bank eo} 8,515 . 5,716 6,510 
Bewdley Bank eel} 18,597 12,904 13,040 
Bicester and Oxfordshire Bank... 27,090 13,253 13,182 
Birmingham Bank—Attwoods &Co. 23,695 23,330 24,08: 
Birmingham and Warwickshire Bk. 18,132 4 11,005 12,280 
Blandford Bank . ++] 9,723]) 6, 5,085 6,793 
Boston Bank—Garfit and Co. eee] 75,069 67,405 61,936 
Boston Bank—Gee and Co. - || 15,161 12, 320 10,481 
Bridgewater Bank ..........-...|} 10,028]] 6 6,357 5,719 
Bristol Bank . ++ || 48,277 29,912 28,425 
Broseley and Bridgenorth B Bank »+|| 26,717 19,224 18,707 
Buckingham Bank. . -- || 29,657 17,742 19,716 
Bury and Suffolk Bank . eee |] 82,362 635426 64,274 
Banbury Bank .........0..++..]| 43,457 24,586 23,044 
Banbury Old Bank ..........,..|} 55,153 a 379422 28,337 
Bath City Bank . 4,572|| 2, 25485 25755 
Bedfordshire Leighton “Buzzard Bk. 36,829 2 28,438 30,135 
Birmingham nee gee ianats 38,816 30, 163 30,917 
Bradford Old Bank ..... 12,676 11,572 125484 
Brecon Old Bank . cocccsvce lf] 68,202 > 54,711 50,401 
Brighton Union Bank .. 33,794 255917 275293 
Burlington and Driffield Bank . 12,745 . 10,932 11,564 
Bury St. Edmund’s Bank........|| 3,201 25431 2,835 
Bromsgrove Bank . 16,799 14,029 13,240 
Cambridge Bank—Mortlock & Son’s 25,744 17,299 19,253 
Cambridge and Cambridgeshire Bk.|| 49,916 46,400 45,012 
Canterbury Bank . 33,671 26,405 26,616 
Carmarthen Bank . cocccees |] 23,097 14, 387 
Chertsey Bank ...,.e..+eseee.]] 3,436 3,051 
Colchester Bank. . . | 25,082|| 16, 15,660 
Colchester and Essex. Bank . 48,704 31,687 
Cornish Bank.. seveveeceee |] 49,869 32,811 
Coventry Bank «10.0.0... e+e ]} 12,045 6 7,993 
City Bank, Exeter. . seeeeeef] 21,5271] 17, 17,313 
Craven Bank . erccccccccen ll Fahad 65,121 
Christchurch Bank. . vessegel 2,840] 2, 1,719 
Cardiff Bank . cecccccccge le 7,001 5,78 
Chepstow Old Bank , seeeeel] 9,387]] & be 
Derby Bank—Messrs. Evans ....|| 13,332]| 13 atte, 
Derby Bank—Smith and Co. ....|| 41,304|] 31, : 28,879 
Derby Old Bank ..... 27,237 24,691 
Devizes and Wiltshire Bank .. 20,674 a 
Diss Bank , 10,657 ms oo 
2 Doncaster Bank and Retford Bank | 77,400 pote 
3 Darlington Bank .........+.: «+ || 86,218 8 65,469 









































WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE. 








AVERAGE AMOUNT. 





NAME OF BANK, 





June 24, 


July 1. | July 8. 


July 15. 





54 Devonport Bank ............+ 
55 Dorchester Old Bank .......... 
56 East Cornwall Bank 
57 East Riding Bank ... 
58 Essex Bk. & oer Stortford Bk. 
59 Exeter Bank.. ; 
60 Fakenham Bank . 
Faringdon Bank & Bk. of af Wantage 
Farnham Bank.. 
Faversham Bank . 
Godalming Bank .. 
Grantham Bank—Kewney & King 
Guildford Bank .... 
Grantham Bank—Hardy & Co... 
Hastings Old Bank . 
Heteford City and County Bank. 
Hertford and Ware Bank .. 
Hull & Kingston-upon-Hull Bank 
Huntingdon Town & papers Bank 
Harwich Bank . : 
Hemel Hempstead Bank. . 
Hertfordshire, Hitchen Bank . 
Hereford, Ross, & Archenfield Bk. 
Ipswich Bank . 
Ipswich & Needham Market Bank 
Kentish Bank . 
Kington and Radnorshire Bank. 
Knighton Bank .... : 
eae Erg Old Bank . 
Kendal Bank ... 
Kettering Bank .... 
Lane End Staffordshire ‘Bank . 
Leeds Bank . 
Leeds Union Bank . 
Leicester Bank... errr. 
Lewes Old Bank ....... od 06 
Lichfield Bank.. 
Lincoln Bank . 
Llandovery Bank & ‘Liandilo Bank 
Loughborough Bank .......... 
Lymington Bank .......... 
Lynn Regis and Lincolnshire Bank 
Lynn Regis and Norfolk Bank . 
Macclesfield Bank ........+0.: 
Manningtree Bank . 
Marlborough Bank . 
Marlboro & North Wiltsh. New Bk. 
Merionethshire Bank . 
Miners’ Bank . 
Monmouthsh. Agricul. & Com. Bk. 
Monmouth Old Bank . 
105 Monmouthshire Newport Old Bank 
106 Newark Bank . 
107 Newark and Sleaford. Bank. . 
108 Newbury Bank. . eedecccees 
109 Newmarket Bank. . és bs 
110 Norfolk and Suffolk Bank ...... 
111 Norwich Crown Bank .. .é aeceee 





45,120 





£ 
9,426 
38,485 
84,150 
46,546 
38,914 
44,265 
18,143 
4,347 
10,849 
4,241 
5497 
4,132 
11,103 
21,604 
19,470 
14,131 
15,883 
17,675 
38, 640 
4,503 
19,584 
32,877 
18,891 
17,840 
64,345 
8,991 
19,373 
6,966 
19,528 
39,002 
6,835 
55155 
49,159 
345395 
23,204 
27,448 
20,478 
85,694 
24,512 
6,420 
2,895 
36,032 
13,672 
10, 313 
5,092 
12,320 
6,577 
55351 
12,792 
22,223 
14,732 
79727 
20,263 
45,217 
20,197 
16,660 
2,103 


352517 





£ 
9,661 
38,079 
85,175 
46,864 
40,256 
28,034 
17,921 
42410 
11,233 
4,562 
5,186 
39934 
11,547 
21,206 
20,211 
14,840 
14, 362 
18,466 
38,625 
4,865 
20,015 
34,176 
19,213 
18,514 
64,920 
8,739 
18,689 
7,189 
19,013 
37304 
6,937 
5,168 
48,749 
325919 
22,845 
28,641 
19,903 
84,021 
25,141 
6,585 
4,717 
352772 
13,767 
9» 563 
5,369 
11,465 
7,178 
5,100 
13,082 
23,025 
14,425 
8,240 
19,594 
42,780 
20,433 
16, 705 
2,014 
363937 





£ 
10, 183 
38,516 
85,446 
48,187 
395879 
26,503 
18,860 
5,690 
10,961 
4,880 
5,283 
3,852 
11,713 
20,146 
19,716 
14,750 
145442 
18,938 
39,271 
4,769 
21,232 
335244 
20,040 
18,570 
66,572 
9426 
18,244 
7,183 
18,791 
35,706 
6,574 
5,081 
§1,417 
325729 
235297 
295523 
20,265 
83,538 
24,025 
52924 
35411 
38,665 
13,230 
9,387 
53175 
9,714 
75976 
45955 
13,032 
245975 
13,948 
8,028 
19,073 
43,900 
22,095 
17,334 
2,032 
36,189 





£ 
1c, 086 
38,546 
85,155 
47,108 
39778 
26,530 
19,887 
5323 
10,822 
4,870 
5337 
32438 
12,007 
20,334 
19,556 
14,105 
14,305 
18,079 
373644 
4,928 
22,005 
335145 
20,194 
18,123 
66,053 
9,675 
18,388 
6,880 
17,849 
349474 
6,360 
5,093 
47,991 
355301 
24,144 
29,910 
20,121 
80, 585 
245050 
59744 
3,695 
38,423 
135403 
95645 
5177 
40,044 
7,661 
4,695 
13,050 
235485 
13,241 
7,848 
17,709 
41,949 
21,569 
16,882 
25023 
36,730 
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| suthorisea| AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
NAME OF BANK. eves. | ‘ames aks a 

| j June 24. July 1. July 8. | July 15. 

| 

| £ | #£ £ ” ie Seis 
112 Norwich and Norfolk Bank. . | 75, 372 | 64,251 | 65,255 | 66,705 | 66,342 
113 Nottingham & Nottinghamsh. Bk. | 10, 866 | 8,687 | 8,581 | 9,974 | 4,690 
114 Nuneaton Bank ......... | 5,898 || 4,805 | 4,879 | 4,977 | 9,106 
115 Naval Bank, Plymouth ‘ena | 27,321 19,229 | 19,192 | 21,025 | 22,412 
116 New Sarum Bank ............/| 15,659|| 9,210 | 9,431 9,898 | 10,616 
117 Nottingham Bank ...........- | 31,047]| 25,379 | 23,930 | 25,217 | 245454 
318 Oswestry Bank..............+.|| 18,471]| 10,008 | 9,883 | 10,803 | 10,843 
119 Oxford Bank ............++++|| 14,277]| 9,252 | 9,666 | 10,292 | 11,050 
120 Oxford Old Bank seseeece |] 34,391]] 32,218 | 33,880 | 35,467 | 34,980 
121 Old Bank Tonbridge .... .++|| 13,183|| 7,436 | 7,176 | 7,286 | 7,492 
122 Oxfordshire Witney Bank . 11,852|| 7,948 | 6,785 | 6,708 6,460 
123 Pease’s Old Bank, Hull . - || 48,807 || 44,008 | 44,803 | 45,006 | 42,852 
124 Penzance Bank..............+- || 11,405 || 10,559 | 10,994 | 10,324 9,894 
125 Peterborough Bank—Yorke & Co. sil 12,545|| 7,686 | 7,134] 6,998 7,924 
126 Peterborough Bk.—Simpson & Co. | 12,832|| 8,938 | 8,904 | 8,581 | 8,960 
127 Pembrokeshire Bank . 12,910)| 7,261 | 7,586 | 7,862 | 7,779 
128 Reading Bank—Simmonds & Co. | 37,519 || 25,050 | 25,730 | 26,098 | 27,220 
129 Reading Bank—Stephens & Blandy|| 43,271)| 24,629 | 24,253 | 24,798 | 24,525 
130 Richmond Bank, York ........ 6,889 || 5,721 | 4,910 | 4,914 | 145425 
131 Ringwood and Poole Bank . 11,856 || 6,903 6,870 | 7,300] 7,687 
132 Rochdale Bank..... 5,590|| 4,460 | 4,530] 4,748 | 5,095 
133 Rochester, a & Strood Bk. 10,480|| 8,437 | 8,746] 9,841 | 9,683 
134 Royston Bank . . 16,393 || 12,100 | 12,011 | 10,881 | 11,643 
135 Rugby Bank. . eeceeccece cel] 17,250]] 10,895 | 11,271 | 11,357 | 11,027 
136 Rye Bank.. 29,864 || 11,590] 11,663 | 11,521 | 12,223 
137 Reigate and Dorking ‘Bank . 13,700|| 11,892 | 11,665 | 12,885 | 12,887 
138 Ross Old Bank, Herefordshire Me 7,420|| 3,939 |] 4,129 ]° 4,534 | 4,246 
139 Saffron Walden & North Essex Bk.|| 47,646 || 29,135 | 28,377 | 28,012 | 26,404 
140 Salop Bank . on .. || 22,338 ]] 11,906 | 11,370 11,739 | 12,260 
141 Scarborough Old Bank ere | 24,813]| 21,250 | 21,790 | 21,874 | 22,155 
142 Shrewsbury Old Bank.......... 43,191)| 24,483 | 24,500 |°24,706 | 25,770 
143 Sittingbourne and Milton Bank . 4,789 35312 3,072 3,125 2,991 
144 Southampton Town & =n Bk 18,589 || 12,025 | 13,005 | 15,164 | 13,915 
145 Southwell Bank .... 14,744 || 12,542 | 10,798 | 11,184 | 11,133 
146 St. Albans Bank .............. 3,743 || 1,033 989 947 | 1,085 
147 Southampton and Lata Bank}| 6,770|| 3,105 | 3,012 | 3,338 35309 
148 Stone Bank . -{| 9,154 35465 39775 4,021 4,236 
149 Stourbridge Bank. . seeeeee|] 17,295)] 13,589 | 13,249 | 14,496 | 13,865 
150 Stafford Old Bank . “| 14,166 || 12,884 | 13,291 | 13,523 | 12,736 
151 Stamford and Rutland Bank . 31,858 || 23,592 | 23,890 | 22,834 | 24,394 
152 Stourbridge Old Bank. . | 17,560} 17,196 | 17,263 | 17, 169 | 17,578 
153 Shrewsbury and Welsh Pool Bank | 25,336 | 20,065 20,205 | 18,6yo0 | 20,010 
yg Re | 29, 799) 18,056 18,213 18,794 | 19,369 
155 Tavistock Bank reer eer & 421| 7,857 75705 8,178 | 8,073 
156 Thornbury Bank . aa : | 10,026'| 7,754 79345 7,576 | 6,767 
157 Tiverton and Devonshire Bank . 13,470|| 6,715 6,941 7,172 6,852 
158 Thrapstone and Kettering Bank.. |! 11,559|] 10,905 | 10,465 | 10,808 | 10,345 
159 Tring Bank and Chesham Bank .. || 13,531 |] 10,899 | 11,118 | 11,266 | 10,930 
160 Towcester Old Bank toc ‘| 10,801 7,684 | 753461 7,780} 75375 
161 Union Bank, Cornwall -+ || 17,003|| 6,323 7,491 7,902 | 7,016 
162 Uxbridge Old Bank... ..|| 25,136|| 19,001 | 17,845 | 17,291 | 17,185 
163 Wallingford Bank eoccccoell 17,064|| 7,182 6,990 7,290 | 7, 200 
164 Warwick and Warwickshire Bank || 30,504 || 19,802 | 20,690 | 20,538 | 20,594 
165 Wellington Bank, Somerset .... | 6,528|| 2,151 |° 2,411 | 2,656 | 2,906 
166 West Riding Bank . sseeeee || 46,158]] 43,132 | 42,564 43,296 | 43,095 
167 Whitby Old Bank .... | 14,258) 12,403 | 12,120 | 12,740 | 12,385 
168 Winchester, Alresford & Alton Bk. 25,892 || 18,101'| 18,624 | 18,807 | 19,314 
169 Winchester and Hampshire Bank | 6,737] 3,360] 3,262 3,695 | 4,401 
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{ 
scatl AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
NAME OF BANK. | wn 
| || June24. | July 1. July 8. | July 15. 
| £& | @ £ £ £ 


170 Weymouth Old Bank . 

171 Wirkesworth and Derbyshire Bank 
172 Wisbech and Lincolnshire Bank.. 
173 Wiveliscombe Bank. . 


16,461 | 11,213 | 11,328 | 11,983 | 12,132 
37,602 || 30,621 | 28,609 | 28,300 | 28,677 
59,713 || 47,258 | 47,075 | 48,445 | 48,741 

7,602}| 5,193 5,062 5,272 51236 
174 Wolverhampton Bank—Goodricke 


& Co. a 14,180}, 11,418 | 11,324] 11,106 | 12,162 
175 Worcester Bank . spoesteseseey 15,463|| 8,281 | 8,275 | 8,912 | 8 888 
| 





176 Worcester Old Bank | seeeceeeee || 87,448 || 64,802 | 65,601 | 67,998 | 68,873 


177 Worcestershire Bank ..........|| 14,309|) 10,598 | 10,450 | 10,646 | 11,232 
178 Walsall Old Bank ............ 19,937 || 18,380 | 17,201 | 13,705 | 11,906 
179 Warminster and Wiltshire Bank. . | 24,896 || 11,207 | 11,962 | 12,594 | 12,060 
180 Wrexham Bank .. .| 3,289 488 192 181 177 
181 Wolverhampton Bank—R. & W. 

WE. nc cobawawssnoemenese 1! 11,867|) 9,949 | 10,453 | 10,241 | 11,488 
182 Yarmouth and Suffolk Bank ....|| 53,060) 38,870 | 40,725 | 42,027 | 40,404 
183 Yarmouth, Norfolk, & Suffolk Bk. 13,229|| 9,733 | 9,763 | 9,866 | 10,021 
184 Yeovil Old Bank . . 10,033}; 6,50€ | 6,454] 6,460 | 6,400 


185 York Bank ..... Bs ae 46,387 || 37,601 | 38,030 | 39,280 | 36,981 














J oe - sTOcK BANES. 


1 Bank of Westmoreland. . 12,225 || 7,995 | 7,345 | 7.416] 7,294 
2 Barnsley Banking Company .. 9,563]; 8,149 | 8,835 | 8,631 8,095 
3 Bradford Banking Company.... 49,292 | 42,909 41,754 | 43,109 | 43,100 
4 Bilston District Banking Company 9,418| 8,861 | 8,662 | 8,038 | 9,594 
5 Bank of Whitehaven. . 32,681 |; 28,999 | 27,776 | 27,263 | 26,911 
6 Bradford Commercial Banking Co. 20,084 |; 16,142 | 16,893 | 18,514 | 19,094 
7 Burton, Uttoxeter, and Staffordshire! | 

Union Bank ... 60,701 || 48,450 | 47,564 | 44,059 | 41,500 
8 Chesterfield & N. Derbysh. "Bk. Co. 10,421 || 8,480 | 8,005 | 8,157] 7,710 
9 Cumberland Union Banking Co. ..|| 35,395 |! 32,565 | 30,402 | 29,551 | 28,653 


10 Cheltenham & Glo’stershire Bk. Co. 12,786 || 9,037 | 9,069 | 9,023 9,181 
11 Coventry & Warwickshire Bk. Co.|| 28,734 || 20,437 | 19,597 | 19,434 | 19,316 
12 Coventry Union Banking Company|| 16,251 || 11,070 | 10,972 | 11,329 | 11,949 
13 County of Gloucester Banking Co. |/144,352 || 89,744 | 87,445 | 89,140 | 91,005 
14 Carlisle & Cumberland Banking Co.|| 25,610|} 26,354 | 25,049 | 24,312 | 23,820 
15 Carlisle City and District Bank.... || 19,972 || 19,863 | 17,613 | 17,108 | 16,908 
16 Dudley & West Bromwich Big. Co.|| 37,696 || 30,987 | 32,396 | 34,827 | 34,555 
17 Derby and Derbyshire Banking Co.|| 20,093 || 19,176 | 17,269 | 17,869 | 17,952 
18 Darlington Dist. Joint Stock Bk. Co.|} 26,134 |; 21,600 | 21,363 | 21,179 | 19,610 


19 East of England Bank . ++» || 25,025 || 23,818 | 23,635 | 24,217 | 25,335 
20 Gloucestershire Banking Company 155,920 ||122,581 |122,615 |123,445 |123,371 
21 Halifax Joint Stock Bank.. 18,534 |} 13,098 | 12,79¢ | 13,110 | 13,523 
22 Huddersfield Banking Company . 37,354 || 33,668 | 31,824 | 31,565 | 35,281 
23 Hull Banking Company ..... 29,333 || 25,665 | 26,285 | 24,810 | 23,964 





24 Halifax Commercial Banking Co.. 13,733 || 92964 | 9,614 | 9,594] 9,853 
25 Halifax & Huddersfield Union Bank 44,137|) 31,989 | 28,728 | 30,528 | 35,778 
26 Helston Banking Company ...... 1,503}; 1,271 1,482 1,514 1,509 
27 Herefordshire Banking Company..|| 25,047] 16,032 | 16,320 | 16,970 | 16,690 
28 Knaresborough and Claro Bkg. Co.|) 28,059}, 23,947 | 24,169 | 22,841 | 19,696 
29 Kingsbridge Joint Stock Bank... 3,952|| 3,090 3035 3,138 33330 
30 Lancaster Banking Company 64,311 || 57,718 | 55,654 | 53,826 525477 
31 Leeds Banking Company .. - || 23,076 | 23,237 | 21,664 | 23,000 | 22,611 
32 Leicestershire Banking Company . || 86,060 || 64,976 | 64,268 | 65,603 | 63,139 
33 Lincoln and Lindsay Banking Co.|| 51,620]} £0,347 | 49,989 | 49,265 | 48,128 
34 Leamington Priors& Warwicksh. Bk.|| 13,875 | 8,940 | 8,762 | 9,559 | 9,694 
35 Ludlow and Tenbury Bank .+.+ «|| 10,215||. 75468 |. 75260 | G.oss | 7,084 








. « 
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AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
NAME OF BANK. 











June 24. July 1. July 8. July 15. 


£ £ £ £ 
Moore & Robinson’s Notts. Bank .: 20,377 | 22,099 | 22,318 | 21,146 
Nottingham and Notts. Banking Co. 22,975 | 21,369 | 21,722 | 21,840 
Newcastle, Shields, and Sunderland 
Union Joint Stock Bank . || 453641 4,198 | 4,030] 3,915 
National Provincial Bk. of England] 331,891 |334,289 |336,660 [338,090 
North Wilts Banking Company .. || 41,638 | 40,831 | 40,157 | 40,783 
Northamptonshire Union Bank .. || 60,187 | 60,650 | 60,830 | 58,217 
Northamptonshire Banking Co. ;. 19,168 | 19,646 | 21,640 | 20,081 
North and South Wales Bank .. .. |! 19,805 | 20,206 | 19,420 | 19,395 
Pare’s Leicestershire Banking Co... |) 40,930 | 49,079 | 41,763 | 40,781 
Saddleworth Banking Company .. || 1,783 | 1,733 | -1,981 | 2,255 
Sheffield Banking Company .. 36,888 | 36,200 | 38,015 | 32,265 
Stamford, Spalding & Boston Bk. Co. 45,873 | 43,765 | 43,622 | 44,242 
Stuckey’s Banking Company .... || 176 ||235,276 |236,080 |237,829 |241,487 
Shropshire Banking Company . 1] 37,165 | 37,463 | 37,148 | 39,425 
Stourbridge and Kidderminster Bk. 42,800 | 44,032 | 43,527 | 46,899 
Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank .. 17,286 | 17,332 | 17,176 | 18,400 
Sheffield & Rotherham Jt. Stock Bk. 46,692 | 46,709 | 47,797 | 48,188 
Swaledale and Wensleydale Bank. . 475455 | 44.329 | 43,407 | 47,415 
Storey’s and Thomas’s Bank...... 9,200 | 9,325 | 9,264] 9,484 
Sheffield and Retford Bank ...... 786 79° 785 790 
Wolverhampton & Staffordsh. Bank 34,383 | 335277 | 30,471 | 34,243 
Wakefield and Barnsley Union Bank 10,655 | 11,070 | 11,512 | 11,707 
Whitehaven Joint Stock Bank .... 24,880 | 24,727 | 25,114 | 23,541 
Warwick and Leamington Bkg. Co. 26,713 | 25,30t | 26,982 | 27,124 
60 West of England and South Wales 
District Bank. . 643440 | 64,537 | 64,748 | 62,123 
61 Wilts and Dorset Banking Company 54,634 | 54,129 | 54,628'| 56,315 
62 West Riding Union Banking Co. . 26,144 | 25,883 | 26,623 | 26,060 
63 Whitchurch and Ellesmere Bkg. Co. 2,715 | 2,894 | 2,603 | 2,406 
64 Worcester City & County Bkg. Co. 52043 | 45383 | 4,538 | 4,328 
65 York Union Banking Company .. 66,473 | 64,576 | 62,236 | 61,046 
66 York City and County Banking Co. 83,807 | 82,823 | 81,160 


77,501 
67 Yorkshire Banking Company .. .. ||122,532 | 99,880 | 94,345 | 92,402 | 89,700 























Suntmarp of the abobe Returns. 


Fixed Issues. June 24. July 1. July 8. July 15. 
£ £ £ 


187 Private Banks ......| 4,880,389 | 3,561,878 | 3,561,663 | 3,591,078 | 3,563,516 
67 Joint Stock Banks ..| 3,409,987 | 2,550,943 | 2,515,173 | 2,521,007 | 2,512,898 


254 Totals.. 4... | 8,290,376 | 6,112,821 | 6,076,836 | 6,112,085 | 6,076,414 
—- Weekly Circulation oy: these Banks for the month rete July 15th :— 


ivate Banks..... TRITIT TTI ETT .» £3,569,534 
Joint Stock Banks .. ES ec bese ccesbecidcccdesscccecccicece 2,625,008 




















Average Weekly Circulation of Private and Joint Stock Banks 
ending as above . TURE LST ETE eee «+ £6,094,539 
On a comparison of the ane with the Returns for the Month allie 17th June last, 
it shows— 
A decrease in the Notes of Private Banks, of ......s.06++.s £58,812 
A decrease in the Notes of Joint Stock Banks, of .......... 48,625 


Total decrease onthe Month deeceete £107,437 











CIRCULATION RETURNS, 


And, as compared with the Month ending the 17th July, 1847, it shows— 
A decrease in the Notes of Private Banks, of .......+,+0+++ £769,554 
A decrease in the Notes of Joint Stock Banks, of .......... 509,016 


Total decrease, as compared with the same period of last year £1,278,570 
The following appears to be the comparative state of the circulation, with reference to 
the fixed issues :— 
The Private Banks are below their fixed issue ...........+.+£1,310,855 
The Joint Stock Banks are below their fixed issue .......,.- 884,982 


Total BELow the fixed issue.............++-£2,195,837 


[NOTICE.—It has beer, suggested to us, that instead of giving the figures of Weekly 
Returns of every’ Bank, as in the preceding pages, in each number, we should publish the 
Summary only, by which means a greater space would be obtained in the Magazine for 
other matter. Perhaps an occasional publication of the Gazette Returns would be suff- 
cient ; and we should be glad to hear from our readers who are interested in the subject, 
whether this plan would be considered satisfactory—Ep. B.M.] 








Average Circulation, and Coin held by the Scorcu and IntsH BaNnxs during the 
four weeks, ending Saturday, the 15th day of July, 1848. 


SCOTCH BANES. 

















Average Circulation during Four Weeks, P-. 
ending as above. Gold & Silver 
NAME OF BANK. Authorised ‘oin held 
Circulation. during Four 
fSard | underes. | total, | Weeks ending 
£ £ z £ £ 
Bank of Scotland..... 300,485 95,367 216,289 | 311,656 161,930 


Royal Bank of Scotland ..|| 183,000 555479 120,513 
British Linen Company.... |} 438,024 |} 132,166 | 275,914 | 408,080 | 165,034 
Commercial Bk. of Scotland|} 374,880 || 125,586 | 277,192 | 402,779 | 128,240 
National Bank of Scotland || 297,024 94,347 | 198,940] 293,288 67,063 
Union Bank vf Scotland ..|| 327,223 95,309 | 197,088 | 292,397 82,243 
Edinburgh & Glasgow Bk. || 136,657 46,892 72,672 | 119,564 36,498 
Banking Com. in Aberdeen || 88,467 || 34,860 | 75,032 | 109,892 | 38,653 
Aberdeen Town and Co, Bk.}| 70,133 26,911 575715 84,626 18,975 
North of Scotland Bk. Co, } 154,319 475415 88,450 | 135,865 16,080 
Dundee Banking Company 33,451 6,939 20,229 27,167 55422 
Eastern Bank of Scotland. . 33,636 9,555 20,048 29,603 55757 
Western Bank of Scotland |} 337,938 103,312 | 266,067 | 369,379 | 103,844 
Clydesdale Banking Co. ..|| 104,028 225463 76,096 98, 560 28,917 
City of Glasgow Bank .... 72,921 42,525 61,872 | 104,397 55,627 
Caledonian Banking Co. .. 53,434 17,317 375277 545595 16,310 
Perth Banking Company .,|| 38,656 14, 655 31,884 | 46,539 10, 309 
Central Bank of Scotland. . 42,933 11,865 30,402 42,267 9,948 


175,991 82,153 











Torats (Scotch Banks) ..||3,087,209 || 982,963 |2,123,680 13,106,645 |1,033,003 


TRISH BANES, 
Bank of Ireland ........ 13,738,428 |[t,816,175 | 949,950 [2,766,125 | 802,045 
Provincial Bank,......+,+ || 927,667 || 285,337 | 364,686 | 650,023 | 333,162 
Belfast Bank ........++,, || 281,611 332765 147,820 |. 181,585 102,318 
Northern Bank .......,...-|} 243,440 26,568 | 124,903 | 151,472 73,198 
Ulster Bank .......++.-+|| 311,079 19,221 144,929 | 164,150 59,305 
National Bank ........,.-|] 761,757 || 198,737 | 315,534 | 514,271 | 178,282 
Carrick-on-Suir Nat. Bank || 24,084 33777 6,658 10,436 3,683 
Clonmel National Bank .. 66,428 17,992 22,870 40,862 12,404 





























Tora.s (Irish Banks) .. ++ |/6,354,494 !|2,40F, 572 '2,077,350 140478, 924 |1,564, 397 





CIRCULATION RETURNS. 


SUMMARY OF IRISH ANID SCOTCH RETURNS TO JULY 15th. 


The Returns of Circulation of the Irish 
and Scotch Banks for the four weeks end- 
ing 15th July last, when added together, give 
the following as the average weekly circu- 
lation of these banks during the past month, 
viz. :— 


Average Circulation of the Irish Banks £4,478,924 
Average Circulation of the Scotch Banks 3,106,645 


Total Average Circulation of these Banks 
for the past month 7,585,569 





On comparing these amounts with the | 
Returns for the month ending 17th June | 
last, they show— 


Decrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks £182,422 | 
D in the Circulation of Scotch Banks 330,942 
£513,364 | 





Total decrease last month 
And as compared with the month ending 
17th July, 1847, they show— 


Decrease in the CirculationofIrishBanks 778,454 
D in the Circulation of Scotch Banks 389,276 





Total decrease on the year 1,167,730 


The fixed issues of the Irish and Scotch 
Banks at the present time, are given in the 
Banking Almanac, for 1848, as follows .— 


8 Banks in Ireland, allowed to issue... €6,354,494 
18 Banks in Scotland, allowed to issue 3,087,209 
£9,441,703 

The following appears, therefore, to be the 
comparative state of the circulation :— 
Irish Banks are below their fixed issue 1,875,570 
Scotch Banks are above their fixed issue 19,436 
Total below the fixed issue #1,856,134 


The amount of Gold and Silver held at the 
head offices of the several banks, during the 
past month, has been as follows :— 


Gold and Silver held by the Irish Banks€1,564,398 
Gold and Silver held by the Scotch Banks 1,033,003 


26 Banks in all, allowed to issue 


Total of Gold and Silver Coin .... 2,597,401 


Being an increase of £41,977 on the part of 
the Irish Banks, and a decrease of £5,557 
on the part of the Scotch Banks} on the 
several amounts held by them during the 


preceding month. 








CIRCULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM TO JULY 15th. 


The following is the state of the Note Circulation of the United Kingdom, for the 
month ending the 15th July, 1848. 


Circulation of Notes for the Month ending July 15th, as compared with the previous month : 


Jun. 17,1848 | July15,1848. | ‘Increase. | D. 

#17,648,954 | £18,153,986 505,032 
3,628,346 3,569,534 — 
2,573,630 2,525,005 


23,850,930 
3,437,587 
4,661,346 


Bank of England 
Private Banks 
Joint Stock Banks 


58,812 
48,625 





Total in England 
BSeotland. ......ccccccccccccccccece hecece 
Ireland 


24,248,525 
3,106,645 
4,478,924 182,422 


31,949,863 | 231,834,094 115,769 


The comparison of the month ending July 17, 1847, with the month ending July 
15, 1848, shows a decrease in the Bank of England circulation of £494,229, a 
decrease in Private Banks of £769,554, and a decrease in Joint Stock Banks of 
£509,016; being a total decrease in England of £1,772,799: while in Scotland there 
is a decrease of £389,276; and in Ireland a decrease of £778,454. Thus showing 
that the month ending July 15th, as compared with the same period last year, 
presents a decrease of £1,772,799 in England, and a decrease of £2,940,529 in the 
United Kingdom. 

The return of Bullion in the Bank of England for the month ending July 15th, 
gives an aggregate amount in both departments of £14,336,809. On a comparison of 
this with the Return for the month ending June 17th, there appears to be an in- 
crease of £556,844; and as compared with the month ending July 17th, 1847, being 
the corresponding period last year, there is an increase of £4,104,758. 

The stock of specie held by the Banks in Scotland and Ireland during the month 
ending 15th July, was £2,597,401, being a increase of £36,420, as compared with 
the preceding month, and a decrease of £179,179, as compared with the corresponding 
period last year. 


397,595 


330,942 





United Kingdom....... osecccccece 





Warter.ow and Sons, Printers, 66 and 67, London Wall. 





Bank of England Weeklp Returns. 


Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th of Victoria, cap. 32, for the Weeks ending as ollows. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


i848. | ~«*1848. 1848. 1848. 1848. 
Sept. 23rd, | Sept. 30th. | Oct. 7th. | Oct. 14th. | Oct. aist. 














2 4 £ # 2 
Notes issued.....+..e+e+ee+++ | 27,237,435 | 27,120,705 | 26,823,635 | 26,739,165 | 26,592,550 








11,015,100 | 11,015,100 | 11,015,100 | 11,015,100 | 11,015,100 
2 


984,900 | 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 
12,727,526 | 12,610,796-| 12,313,726 | 12,229,256 | 12,082,641 
509,909 | 509,909 509,909 509,909 509,909 











27,237,435 | 27,120,705 26,823,635 | 26,739,165 | 26,592,550 








BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


1848. 1848. 1848. 1848. 1848. 
Sept. 23rd. | Sept. 30th. | Oct. 7th. | Oct. 14th. | Oct. ist. 








4 2 4 4 4 
14,553,000 | 14,553,000 | 14,553,000 | 14,553,000 | 14,553,000 
deal 3,834,727 | 3,837,472 | 3,846,485 | 3,382 
Public deposits (including Ex- 

chequer, Savings’ Banks, Com- 
missioners of National Debt, 
and Dividend Accounts) ....| 6,799,283 | 7,008,836 962,466 | 4,297,385 | 3,162,909 
Other deposits 8,601,777 8,146,311 8,053,104 10,674,983 10,660,880 
982,147 | 1,020,623} 1,028,171 | 1,064,707 | 1,086,886 


,646 | 3,386, 











34,860,934 | 34,566,242 | 34,443,226 | 33,972,721 32,850,240 














Government securities (including 

Dead Weight Annuity) 12,776,046 | 12,862,296 | 12,962,296 | 13,845,012 | 13,400,019 
Other securities 11,530,812 | 11,574,473 | 11,639,164 | 11,202,250 | 10,847,210 
Notes 9,926,430 | 9,571,685 348, 8,405,405 | 8,022,585 
Gold and silver coin 627,646 557,788 593,606 520,054 570,426 


34,860,934 | 34,566,242 | 34,443,226 | 33,972,721 | 32,850,240 


























Che Erchanges. 


Oct. 13th. . Oct. 27th. 








Amsterdam, 3 months 12 25 
Ditto at sight .... 1 
Rotterdam, short 


. *e 12 3 
Antwerp, 3 months. . 7 

Hamburgh, ditto.... 
Paris, short 

= , 3 months .... 


» Gitto ...... 51 
Rio Janeiro, ditto .. 


Bankers’ Magazine Appendix, November, 1848. 


























PRIVATE BANKS. 


Bankers’? Weekly Circulation Returns. 


Pursuant to the Act 7 & 8 Victoria, c, 32; extracted from the Lonpon GazETTES. 


















































pert AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
NAME OF BANK. See. 

| Sept.1¢. | Sept.c3. | Sept.30. | Oct. 7 

| £ £ £ £ 
D BORE os ve sesences well | 1a 11,645 | 11,556 | 12,310 | 14,727 
2 Ashford Bank.. vcoeveeeee || 21,849]] 10,148 | 10,770 | 10,496 | 11,472 
3 Aylsham Bank ......csscssceel] 5,854) 5,353 | 5,321 | 5,428 | 5,396 
4 ‘Ayles esbury Old Bank . 48,461 || 33,910 | 34,550 | 35,200 | 36,881 
5 Baldock and Bi Jeswade Bank 37,223]) 25,584 | 25,669 | 25,718 | 25,604 
6 Barnstaple Ban 17,182}] 10,338 | 11,776 | 11,652 | 12,285 
7 Basingstoke and Odiham_ Bank.. 24,730|| 16,422 | 16,072 | 17,102 | 17,729 
8 Bedford Bank. . .. | 34,218]} 30,221 | 30,503 | 30,529 | 31,746 
9 Bedford and Bedfordshire Bank .. 8,515] 5,960 | 5,950] 6,303] 6,213 
10 Bewdley Bank ...,.. 18,597 || 12,242 | 12,678 | 12,160 | 11,922 
11 Biccstes and Oxfordshire Bank.. 27,090|} 13,481 | 13,004 | 12,940 | 13,690 
12 Birmingham Bank—Attwoods & Co. 23,695 || 24,132 | 24,328 | 23,905 | 22,300 
13 Birmingham and Warwickshire Bk.|| 18,132)| 12,870 | 12,035 | 12,617 | 12,623 
14 Blandford Bank...,............ 9,723|| 6,238 | 6,179 | 5,665 | 6,472 
15 Boston Bank—Garfit and Co. .... || 75,069} 60,520 | 63,085 | 68,3154 67,946 
16 Boston Bank—Gee and Co. ....,, || 15,161|| 12,871 | 13,949 | 15,340] 15,194 
17 Bridgewater Bank ...,.,........]] 10,028|| 6,128 | 7,086 | 7,429 | 7,262 
18 Bristol Bank . ++ || 48,277] 24,867 | 24,910 | 25,570 | 27,044 
19 Broseley and Bridgenorth Bank ++ || 26,717] 175195 | 17,973 | 19,237 | 19,818 
20 Buckingham Bank.. seeeeees|| 20,657 || 20,613 | 21,475 | 22,027 | 22,633 
21 Bury and Suffolk Bank .. +++ |} 82,362|| 72,900 | 74,382 | 74,817 | 76,400 
22 Banbury Bank ....,.,+.00+-+50,|| 43,457 || 23,982 | 25,535 | 26,110 | 27,517 
* oo il Old Bank cocesececece| 55,153] 25,475 | 26,215 | 27,088 | 27,841 
Bath City Bank .. 4,572|| 3,004 | 2,910 | 2,584 2,935 
2 Bedfordshire Leighton. Buzzard Bk. 36,829 || 31,537 | 31,730 | 32,085 | 34,117 
26 Birmingham Bank—Taylor& Lloyds) 38,816|| 27,663 | 29,572 | 30,746 | 32,740 
27 Bradford Old Bank ...,.+++++++|| 12,676]] 10,636 | 11,223 | 10,938 | 11,002 
28 Brecon Old Bank . eeeeeese|| 68,271) 51,875 | 53,624 | 57,521 | 58,619 
29 Brighton Union Bank a) 33,794 || 26,490 | 26,268 | 27,045 | 29,948 
30 Burlington and Driffield Bank % 1740 || 11,690 | 12,475 | 12,149 | 11,921 
31 Bury St. Edmund’s Bank.. 3,201) 2,642 | 2,615 | 25737] 2,775 
32 Bromsgrove Bank .. 16, 799) 11,755 | 12,020 | 12,100 | 13,019 
33 Cambridge Bank—Mortlock & Son’s 25,744 || 17,253 15,944 | 16,148 | 17,020 
34 Cambridge and Cambridgeshire Bk.|| 49,916); 48,605 | 48,373 | 49,385 | 48,602 
35 Canterbury Bank ,............. 33,671 || 24475 | 235952 | 240125 | 25,862 
36 Carmarthen Bank ..........+.,. || 23,597 || 14,171 | 13,942 | 14,905 | 15,049 
37 Chertsey Bank ...,....-+.,.+.-|| 3,436] 2,280] 2,286] 2,682] 2,955 
38 Colchester Bank., ++ || 25,082 | 16,344 | 16,483 | 16,807 | 16,957 
39 Colchester and Eaeex Bank . | 48,704)| 33,001 | 33,315 | 32,170 | 32,314 
40 Cornish Bank.. ceeeceecees| 49,869 || 31,269 | 32,780 | 34,912 | 36,534 
41 Coventry Bank , coceseeee|| 12,045)} 7514! 79090 79457 7,895 
42 City Bank, Exeter. seeeee|) 21,527|| 15,381 | 15,825 | 16,028 | 16,256 
43 Craven Bank .s......2...00++ 9+] 77)154|| 70,035 | 71,954 | 73,995 | 74,527 
44 Christchurch Bank., . 2,840) 1,999 | 2,112 | 2,094] 2,333 
45 Cardiff Bank . espe 7,001|} 6,139 | §,955 | 6,186] 6,143 
46 Chepstow Old Bank . sere] 9,387)| 75361 | 7,745 | 8,239] 7,835 
47 Derby Bank—Messrs. ‘Evans ..,. | 13,332 || 12,073 | 132773 | 132441 | 13,437 
48 Derby Bank—Smith and Co. | 41,3041} 30,325 | 32,061 |. 35,716 | 40,048 
49 Derby Old Bank .,.. | 27,237]| 22,997 | 23,470 | 24,098 | 24,783 
50 Devizes and Wiltshire Bank ... 20,674|| 11,657 | 11,600 | 12,090 | 12,645 
51 Diss Bank . - |} 10,657}; 10,400 | 10,097 | 9,077 | 10,178 
52 Doncaster Bank and Retford Bank | 77,400}| 58,854 | 59,151 | 60,560 | 64,448 
53 Darlington Bank ..... «|| 86,218|| 65,514 | 68,155 | 70,421 | 71,677 
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VERA OUNT. 
NAME OF BANK. = = == 
Bept.16. | Sept. 23. | Sept.30. | Oct. 7. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
54 Devonport Bank ...........+++{} 10,664} 13,398 | 10,447 | 11,029 | 10,744 
55 Dorchester Old Bank .......... || 48,807|] 39,106 | 39,672 | 40,670 | 41,182 
56 East Cornwall Bank ..........||112,280|| 83,430 | 86,565 | 84,450 | 84,665 
57 East Riding Bank .......<« 53,392} 425513.) 435717 | 475454 | 495131 
58 Essex Bk. & ww Stortford Bk. 69,637 || 42,098 | 43,143 | 43,910 | 46,207 
59 Exeter Bank.. ceceeess|| 37j,894}] 22,875 | 22,970 | 24,798 | 275264 
60 Fakenham Bank . 24,293|| 19,565 | 19,859 | 20,125 | 20,872 
61 Faringdon Bank & Bk. of Wantage 8,977); 4515 | 4,665 | .45700 | 4,943 
62 Farnham Bank...........64: 14,202}| 9,820 | 10,470 | 11,875 | 12,450 
63 Faversham Bank . 6,681|| 4,666} 4,696} 4,907 | 5,046 
64 Godalming Bank . 6,322} 5,153-| §,356| 5,238 | 5,559 
65 Grantham Bank—Kewney & King 19,401 
66 Guildford Bank .... 14,524|| 10,014 | 10,138 | 10,027 | 9,744 
67 Grantham Bank—Hardy & ‘Co... «+ || 30,372]| 22,309 | 25,277 | 26,441 | 27,644 
68 Hastings Old Bank . 38,038 || 19,825 | 19,360 | 19,512 | 20,830 
69 Hereford City and County Bank. . 22,364 || 13,783 | 14,278 | 13,685 | 12,930 
70 Hertford and Ware Bank ......|| 23,635|| 12,782 | 13,354 | 13,813 | 13,830 
71 Hull & Kingston-upon-Hull Bank|} 19,979)| 17,914 | 16,641 | 175246 | 19,449 
72 Huntingdon Town & rerpres 56,5911) 45,330 | 46,979 | 46,238 | 47,372 
73 Harwich Bank . eccceee|| 557781} 4,802 | 4,660] §,329 | 55781 
74 Hemel Hempstead Bank.. 23,842|| 19,141 | 18,825 | 175903 | 18,340 
75 Hertfordshire, Hitchen Bank . 38,764}} 30,113 | 30,493 | 30,853 | 315893 
76 Hereford, Ross, & Archenfield Bk. 27,625 || 19,349 | 19,242 | 18,849 | 19,082 
77 Ipswich Bank . 21,901]} 20,423 | 20,175 |. 205458 | 21,702 
78 Ipswich & Needham Market Bank|| 80,699|| 71,912 | 71,704 | 72,972 | 76,622 
79 Kentish Bank . 19,895 || 10,084 | ‘9,547 |} 9,959 | 10,390 
80 Kington and Radnorshire Bank .. 26,0501] 19,304 | 23,900 | 25,309 | 25,14 
81 Knighton Bank .. 9,090)} 53809 | 6,150} 6,899 | 10,354 
82 Knaresborough Old Bank . 21,825 || 17,628 | 17,949 | 18,260 | 18,175 
83 Kendal Bank .... 44,663 }| 34,976 | 34,408 | 345683 | 35,251 
84 Kettering Bank .... «ess|| 9,192]| 95841 | 7,046 | 7,379 | 75619 
85 Lane End Staffordshire Bank... 5,624/| 5,133 | §,193 | 55133 | 55163 
86 Leeds Bank . 53,357 || 41,666 | 40,468 | 40,126 | 41,158 
7 Leeds Union Bank . ‘ 37,459]} 37,161 | 36,567 | 355970 | 375877 
88 Leicester Bank.......... 6: 32,322 || 21,490 | 21,911 | 22,334 | 23,388 
89 Lewes Old Bank ........4.+.+|| 44,836|| 29,069 | 29,495 | 30,238 | 31,610 
90 Lichfield Bank.. seseeeee|| 22,786]| 17,780 | 17,943 | 19,425 | 20,302 
91 Lincoln Bank ..........666. ++||100,342 || 75,900 | 79,187 | 80,959 | 82,145 
92 Llandovery Bank & Llandilo Bank|| 32,945 || 28,586 | 28,662 | 28,609 | 27,319 
93 Loughborough Bank ........+«| 7)859|| 5,888 | 6,256 | 65735 | 75745 
94 Ly Om Bathk 6.005008 5,038|} 3,185 | 3,035 | 35165 | 3,555 
95 Lynn Regis and Lincolnshire Bank(| 42,817 || 39,007 39416 | 405377 | 415584 
96 Lynn Regis and Norfolk Bank ..|| 13,917|| 14,150 | 13,690 | 13,608 | 13,578 
97 Macclesfield Bank .......,.....|| 15,760]} 10,022.) 10,753 | 11,231-| 11,443 
98 Manningtree Bank . 7,692)| 5,340 5,617 6,029 6,594 
99 Marlborough Bank . 19,073 || 12,270 | 11,968 | 11,834 | 11,855 
100 Marlboro& North Wiltsh. New Bk. 12,490|| 75423 | 7,014 | 7,053 | 7,517 
101 Merionethshire Bank ..........|| 10,906|| 5,793 | 8,378 | 8,839 | 7,845 
102 Miners’ Bank . 18,688 || 12,812 | 12,739 | 12,789 | 13,252 
103 Monmouthsh. Agricul. & Com. Bk. 29,335 || 21,625 | 22,031 | 23,510 | 24,045 
104 Monmouth Old Bank . 16,385 || 14,444 | 14,341 | 14,765 | 14,170 
105 Monmouthshire Nemport Old Bs Bank 8,600|| 8,735 | 7,962 | 7,916) 7,851 
106 Newark Bank . 28,788 || 17,561 | 18,627 | 19,770 | 20,770 
107 Newark and Sleaford Bank.. 51,615 |} 46,723 | 46,870 | 50,357 | 53,117 
108 Newbury Bank. . eees-|| 365787 || 21,084 | 22,466 | 21,742 | 21,610 
109 Newmarket Bank.............. 23,098 || 18,180 | 19,780 | 19,990 | 20,216 
110 Norfolk and Suffolk Bank ...... 4,551]|. 2,659 | 2,941 | 2,979 | 25934 
1) Norwich Crown Bank ,. St aeteee 45,120 41,215 | 42,152 43,696 465481 
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AVERAGE AMOUNT. 





NAME OF BANK. 
























































Issue. 
Sept. 16. | Sept. 23. | Sept.30. | Oct. 7. 
£ £ £ z 

112 Norwich and Norfolk Bank. . 75,372|| 63,430 | 64,035 | 66,433 | 70,372 
113 Nottingham & Nottinghamsh. Bk. 10,866 || 8,314 | 8,104 | 8,211 | 9,374 
114 Nuneaton Bank ........ 5,898 || 3,789 | 35572 | 32731 | 3,678 
115 Naval Bank, Plymouth eeeeeeee | 27,321|| 20,470 | 21,035 | 20,434 | 21,949 
116 New Sarum Bank tt eeereeeree| 15,659 |} 10,766 | 10,432 | 10,424 | 11,727 
117 Nottingham Bank .........-.-|| 31,047]| 25,522 | 24,690 | 26,045 | 26,115 
118 Oswestry Bank...............-|| 18,471)| 11,030 | 11,042 | 11,470 | 12,244 
119 Oxford Bank ...... 14,277|| 8,136 | 8,932 | 95321 | 95375 
120 Oxford Old Bank ......... 34,391 )| 22,806 | 22,988 | 22,659 | 23,811 
121 Old Bank Tonbridge ... 13,183 || 6,834 | 6,907 | 6,944] 7,896 
122 Oxfordshire Witney Henk . 11,852|} 7,227 75348 7,690 | 8,065 
123 Pease’s Old Bank, Hull . 48,807 || 41,632 | 44,217 | 44.414 | 44,413 
124 Penzance Bank.. -|| 11,405 || 9,042 | 9,862 | 10,491 | 11,262 
125 Peterborough Bank—Yorke & Co.| 12,545 || 8,430 | 9,266 | 9,754 | 17,549 
126 Peterborough Bk.—Simpson &Co.|| 12,832)| 11,203 | 11,295 | 12,204 | 13,408 
127 Pembrokeshire Bank . - || 12,910]| 8,390 | 8,979 | 10,08% | 9,867 
128 Reading Bank—Simmonds & Co. 37,519 || 26,369 | 26,775 | 26,772 | 26,979 
129 Reading Bank—Stephens & Blandy|| 43,271) 25,635 | 25,307 | 25,295 | 26,130 
130 Richmond Bank, York ........|| 6,889|} 4,570 | 4,463 | 4,714 | 4,901 
131 Ringwood and Poole Bank . 11,856|| 7,439 | 7,598 | 7,602 L 7,495 
132 Rochdale Bank. . 5,590} 5,318 | 5,028 | 4,581 | 5,045 
133 Rochester, Chatham, & Strood Bk. iw 8,685 | 9,039 | 9,256] 9,716 
134 Royston Bank ...........--+-|| 16,393|| 13,527 | 13, 13,750 | 13,30 

135 Rugby - —maemeagnn e+|| 17,250 me nies 10,664 my 
136 Rye Bank........... 29,864 |) 12,760 | 12,200 | 12,077 | 12,947 
137 Reigate and Dorking ‘Bank .. 13,700}) 10,548 |. 10,350 | 10,560 | 10,502 
138 Ross Old Bank, Herefordshire . wal 7,420]} 4,608 | 4,385 | 3,830] 4,174 
139 Saffron Walden & North Essex Bk. | 47,646]| 25,796 |.25,959 | 26,672 | 27,226 
140 Salop Bank . one || 22,338]) 12,568 | 12,490 | 11,759 | 11,740 
141 Scarborough Oid Bank ceeeeeee 24,813|| 21,168 | 20,835 | 21,636 | 21,632 
142 Shrewsbury Old Bank.. 43,191}| 28,526 | 27,882 | 27,766 | 28,635 
143 Sittingbourne and Milton Bank . 4,789 2,183 2,310 2,528 25449 
144 Southampton Town & — Bk. 18,589]) 12,272 | 11,643 | 11,296 | 12,968 
145 Southwell Bank ...........- 14,744]| 11,840 |. 11,424 | 12,421 | 12,642 
146 St. Albans Bank ...... 3,743 918 813 903 818 
147 Southampton and Hampshire Bank nk 6,770|| 3,224] 35210] 3,204 | 3,271 
Be NOG ME os necees cece eden sen 9,154 39929 35531 3,726 3,883 
149 Stourbridge Bank. . eeeeeee|| 17,295)) 13,536 | 13,119 | 14,411 | 14,424 
150 Stafford Old Bank . eccecces 14,166|| 14,532 | 13,271 | 13,723 | 14,831 
151 Stamford and Rutland Bank . 31,858 || 26,930 | 28,509 | 29,913 | 33243 
152 Stourbridge Old Bank.. 17,560 17; 206 17,612 17,200 175759 
153 Shrewsbury and Welsh Pool ai 25,336 21,856 | 20,376 | 19,614 | 19,810 
154 Taunton Bank ...........+.+++++|| 29,799]! 20,269 | 20,469 | 21,480 | 21,935 
155 Tavistock Bank ce cceccccecces|| 13,421) 8,943 | 9,565 | 9,465 | 9,203 
156 Thornbury Bank . 10,026|| 5,995 | 6,191 | 5,654 | 6,197 
157 Tiverton and Devonshire “Bank . 13,470 6,540 | 6,613 7,024.| 7,695 
158 Thrapstone and Kettering Benk.. | 11,559 11,360 11,216 11,005 11,514 
159 Tring Bank and Chesham Bank .. || 13,531 11,338 11,082 11,758 11,775 
160 Towcester Old Bank sree cece cel 10,801 7,611 75441 7,767 8,564 
161 Union Bank, Cornwall ecoe ont 17,003 7,155 6,775 6,710 75210 
162 Uxbridge Old Bank...........-|| 25,136]) 17,241 | 17,408 | 17,346 | 18,015 
163 Wallingford Bank ............|| 17,064 55945 6,270 6,433 6,690 
164 Warwick and Warwickshire Bank 30,504|| 20,380 | 20,640°| 20,364 | 21,218 
165 Wellington Bank, Somerset ....|| 6,528)| 2.523 | 2,618 | 2,686] 2,755 
166 West Riding Bank . eeeeeees|| 46,158)) ar, 219 | 41,528 | 43,374 | 43,982 
167 Whitby Old Bank .... of 14,258 11, 166 11,060 11,403 11,395 
168 Winchester, Alresford & Alton Bk. 25,892 19,850 18, g21 19, 206 20, 550 
169 Winchester and Hampshire Bank || 6,737 39906 - 3,895 | 4,138 | 4,205 
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174 Wolverhampton Bank—Goodricke 
a - 

175 Worcester Bank . cnaknltet 

176 Worcester Old Bank ssplcia-atodionei 


VERAGE AMOUNT. 
NAME OF BANK. al ; 
i| Bept.16. | Sept.23. | Sept.30. | Oct. 7 
| 2 | # £ 2 | # 

170 Weymouth Old Bank . «sees || 16,461 | 11,097 10,696 | 13,212 | 13,630 
171 Wirkesworth and Derbyshire Bank'| 37,602)| 28,514 | 28,191 | 27,611 | 29,376 
172 Wisbech and Lincolnshire Bank.. || 59,713 || 56,261 | 57,679 | 58,840 | 59,977 
173 Wiveliscombe Bank. . 7,602}| 6,028 | 5,925 | 8,620 2379 


14,180 
15,463 
87,448 


12,245 | 12,340 | 13,206 | 
8,525 | 8,932 | 9,572 | 9,766 
67,089 | 69,537 | 70,530 | 






177 Worcestershire Bank . eanaen 14,309 || 11,269 | 11,763 | 11,662 | 12,294 
178 Walsall Old Bank ..... - || 19,937|| 5,157 | 4,936] 4,750 | 42510 
179 Warminster and Wiltshire Bank. . || 24,896 || 11,915 | 12,905 | 13,292 | 14,258 


180 Wrexham Bank .... 3,289 


“ 145 140 140 140 
181 Wolverhampton Bank—R. & Ww. | 





Fryer 11,867 || 10,273 | 10,036 | 9,913 | 10,552 
182 Yarmouth and Suffolk Bank . || 53,060 || 44,735 | 44.295 | 45,194 | 46,644 


183 Yarmouth, Norfolk, & Suffolk Bk. apres] 11,925 | 11,552 | 12,379 | 13,021 
184 Yeovil Old Bank 2 deal 10,033 6,215 6,107 6,699 6,442 
185 York Bank . ceeececereee|| 46,387 || 38,767 | 38,915 | 41,088 | 42,141 


























JOINT STOCK BANES. 
1 Bank of Basking Company = 12,225); 7,481 | 7,471 


72244] 7,056 
7,586 | 7,707 | 8,334 | 8,460 
| 442776 | 43,393 | 41,012 | 44,269 
9,418) 9,681 9,159 93537 9,135 
32,681 | 245362 | 245,495 -| 24,408 | 24,224 
| 20,084 | 16,422 | 15,551 | 15,924 | 15,849 


Barnsley Banking Company 9,563 || 
Bradford Banking Company.. 49,292 
Bilston District Banking Company 
Bank of Whitehaven... 
Bradford Commercial Banking Co. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 Burton, Uttoxeter, and Staffordshire 

Union Bank . - |) 60,701) 41,256 | 434739 |°47575 | 472685 
8 Chesterfield & N. " Derbysh. Bk. Co. | 10,421]| 7,048 | 6,862 | 7,877] 7,904 
9 Cumberland Union Banking Co. . | 35,395 |, 25,517 | 25,798 | 26,419 | 27,445 
10 Cheltenham & Glo’stershire Bk. Co.| 12,786|| 9,062 | 9,087 | 9,066 | 9,016 
ll 
12 
13 
14 


Coventry & Warwickshire Bk. Co.! 28,734 | 20,740 | 19,914 | 20,536-| 22,434 

Coventry Union Banking Company|) 16,251 || 13,373 | 11,125 | 11,626 | 11,755 

County of Gloucester Banking Co. ||144,352 |! 90,329 | 90,108 | 93,180 | 94,674 

Carlisle & Cumberland Banking Co.|| 25,610 || 20,296 | 21,278 | 22,743 | 23,180 
15 Carlisle City and District Bank.... || 19,972|| 16,558 | 18,858 | 
16 Dudley & West Bromwich Bkg. Co.|| 37,696!) 37,773 | 38,578 
17 Derby and Derbyshire Banking Co.|| 20 093 | 16,168 | 15,966 
18 Darlington Dist. Joint Stock Bk. Co.|| 26,134 |) 17,652 | 18,161 | 18,126 | 19,226 
19 East of England Bank . +++|| 25,025 |) 27,290 | 25,905 | 21,669 | 20,802 
20 Gloucestershire Banking Company 155,920 ||127, 981 |131,340 |136,922 |142,071 
21 Halifax Joint Stock Bank..... 18,534 || 12,388 | 12,396 | 12,635 | 13,664 
22 Huddersfield Banking Company ++ |] 37,354 || 35,037 | 35,112 | 32,366 | 32,964 
23 Hull Banking Company ........|| 29,333|) 22,693 | 23,695 | 24,526 | 25,700 
24 Halifax Commercial Banking Co... || 13,733 8,412 8,243 8,182 9,312 
25 Halifax & Huddersfield Union Bank!| 44,137}! 30,577 | 32,389 | 30,976 | 31,209 
26 Helston Banking Company ......|| 1,503) 1,401 1,465 | 1,471 1,434 
27 Herefordshire Banking Company..|| 25,047 || 17,030 | 16,770 | 18,873 | 19,185 
28 Knaresborough and Claro Bkg. Co. | 28,059 
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19,1 21,385 | 21,990 | 22,364 
29 Kingsbridge Joint Stock Bank.....||  3,952|| 22544 | 22s78 | 32559 | 
30 Lancaster Banking Company ....|| 64,31) || 43,857 | 45,475 | 46,326 | 48,018 
31 Leeds Banking Company ........ | 23,076 || 24,991 | 22,603 | 21,203 | 23,452 
32 Leicestershire Banking Company --|| 86,060 | 63,539 | 65,435 | 66,732 | 69,222 
33 Lincoln and Lindsay Banking Co.|| 51,620 |) 49,880 | 53,541 | 50,805 | 50,808 
34 Leamington Priors& Warwicksh. Bk.|| 13,875 || 9,408 | 9,454 | 9,270 | 9,977 


35 Ludlow and Tenbury Bank ...... || 10,215 | 8,811 | 8,863 | 10,889 | 11,425 






































WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE. 





AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
NAME OF BANK. 





* || Sept.16. | Sept.23. | Sept.30. | Oct. 7. 
| 
£ £ £ £ 
36 Moore& Robinson’s Notts. Bank .. | | 35,813}} 20,842-| 20,678 | 21,714 | 21,623 
37 Nottingham and Notts. Banking Co.| 29,477 || 23,163 | 23,230 | 25,673 | 27,669 
38 Newcastle, Shields, and Sunderland’ 
Union Joint Stock Bank ......|| 84,130)| 3,025 | 2,968 | 2,875 | 2,815 
39 National Provincial Bk. of England 442,371|'3575155 |371, 194 385,065 (394,875 
North Wilts Banking Company .. || 63,939 || 46,926 | 46,507 | 49,210 | 50,312 
Northamptonshire Union Bank +. | 84,356 || 65,838.) 71,581 | 72,147 | 75,610 
Northamptonshire Banking os. «. || 26,401|| 19,599 | 20,623 | 20,769 | 22,168 
North and South Wales Bank ....|) 63,951 || 22,709 | 25,158 | 25,940 | 25,935 
Pare’s Leicestershire Banking Co... | 59,300] 36,291 | 37,784 | 39,485 | 41,652 
Saddleworth Banking Company ..| 8,122]) 1,761 | 1,644 1,961 | 1,907 
Sheffield Banking Company .. 35,843 || 35,298 | 34,409 | 36,335 | 34,475 
Stamford, Spalding & Boston Bk. Co. 55,721)| 54,721 | 59,267 | 53,599 | 41,909 
Stuckey’s Banking Company .. ..| 356,976) 248, 390 |251,900 |259,795 |273, 542 
Shropshire Banking Company .... || 47,951 | 36,264 | 36,915 | 37,704 | 38,566 
Stourbridge and Kidderminster Bk.|| 56,830)! 51,120 | 52,415 | 54,925 | 56,470 
Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank ..|| 23,524|| 19,829 20,483 | 21,042 | 23,981 
Sheffield & Rotherham Jt. Stock Bk.|! 52,496 | 523699°) 52,950 | 53,132 | 50,607 
Swaledale and Wensleydale Bank.. || 54,372 36,290 | 39,119 | 40,969 | 42,149 
Storey’s and Thomas’s Bank | 9,714|) 9,556 | 10,180 | 9,550] 9505 
Sheffield and Retford Bank ......|) 18,744 | 785| 785| 986 
Wolverhampton & Staffordsh. Bank!) 35,378)) 33,753 | 33,713 | 34,817 | 36,071 
57 Wakefield and Barnsley Union Bank) 14,604 11,666 | 11,626 | 12,654 | 13,484 
58 Whitehaven Joint Stock Bank . | 31,916 || 21,337 | 21,700 | 23,951 | 23,944 
59 Warwick and Leamington Bkg. Co.| 37, 1124 | 29,166 | 28,175 | 29,292 | 32,080 
60 West of England and South Wales| 
District Bank. . 83,535 || 65,431 | 65,835 | 65,169 | 72,127 
61 Wilts and Dorset Banking Company, 76, 162 | 64,286 | 64,127 | 65,562 | 67,355 
62 West Riding Union Banking Co. .. || 34, 029 | 24,878 | 24,964 | 24,969 4 24,768 
63 Whitchurch and Ellesmere Bkg. Co. | | 7,475 | i 3,286 | 2,890 | 3,142] 3,276 
64 Worcester City & County Bkg. Co.) 6,848), 5,925 6,470 | 6,784 | 7,262 
65 York Union Banking Company ..|| 71,240 | 62,822 | 64,544 | 68,127 | 69,305 
66 York City and County Banking Co. | 94,695 | 76,169 | 81,108 | 89,455 | 89,716 
67 Yorkshire Banking Company .... ||122,532 |100, 390 |102,265 |103,760 |109,181 



































HSunumarp of the abobe Returns. 


Fixed Issues. { Sept. 16. Sept. 23, Sept. 30. Oct. 7. 
£ £ £ | z £ 


187 Private Banks ...... | a 3,564,139 | 3,620,082 
67 Joint Stock Banks ..| 3,409,987 | 2,572,644 | 2,631,473 | 2,697,269 | 2,765,610 


254 Totals......| 8,290,376 | 6,136,783 | 6,251,555 | 6,406,489 | 6,598,546 


3,709,220 | 3,832,936 














Average Weekly Circulation of these Banks for the month ending October ith: — 
Private Banks. . ‘ oeee -- £3,681,594 


Joint Stock Banks .. odr0e 56 oRiS Mh. d6's40.0.0.0.06,06:¢0:60ib. deuce 


Average Weekly Circulation of Private and Joint Stock Banks 
ending as above . e460 .. £6,348,343 


On a comparison of the nen with the meen for ps Month athe 9th September 
last, it shows— 


An increase in the Notes of Private Banks, of.............. £196,275 
An increase in the Notes of Joint Stock Banks, of.......... 194,784 


Total increase on the Month .esseees £393,059 





CIRCULATION RETURNS. 


And, as compared with the Month ending the 9th Ose, W4teI it f hoger 
A decrease in the Notes of Private Banks, of .... . £659,936 
A decrease in the Notes of Joint Stock Banks, of . eoee 440,545 


Total decrease, as compared with the same period of last year £1,100,481 


The following appears to be the comparative state of the circulation, with reference to 
the fixed issues :— 
The Private Banks are below their fixed issue ..............£1,198,795 
The Joint Stock Banks are Jelow their fixed issue .......... 743,238 


Total peLow the fixed issue..........++..++£1,942,033 








trish and Scotch Circulation Returns. 


Average Circulation, and Coin held by the Scotcu and IntsH Banxs during the 
four weeks, ending Saturday, the 7th day of October, 1848, 


SCOTCH BANKS. 





— 


ending as above. Geld & Silver 


Authorised Coin held 


Circulation. | during Four 


£5 and +f 
Sad | Under 5. Weeks ending 


NAME OF BANK. 





as above. 





£ £ £ £ £ 
Bank of Scotland . 300,485 98,861 206,797 | 305,658 161,320 
Royal Bank of Scotland . 183,000 535725 116,751 170,475 78,088 
British Linen Company. . 438,024 126,293 | 270,596 | 396,890} 111,371 
Commercial Bk. of Scotland 374,880 1355253 | 284,611 | 419,864 | 103,492 
National Bank of Scotland || 297,024 93,691 | 202,075 | 295,766 64, 333 
Union Bank of Scotland ., || 327,223 95,169 | 201,638 | 296,807 88,894 
Edinburgh & Glasgow Bk. 136,657 48,405 94,220 | 122,625 30,341 
Banking Com. in Aberdeen 88,467 30, 347 75,873 106,218 38,054 
Aberdeen Town and Co, Bk.|| 70,133 27,269 59,834 87,103 21,225 
North of Scotland Bk. Co. |} 154,319 52,480 91,762 | 144,242 13,766 
Dundee Banking Company 33,451 8,583 215247 29,831 4; 603 
Eastern Bank of Scotland. , 33,636 10,681 225343 33,024 6,819 
Western Bank of Scotland 104,276 | 272,410 | 376,686 94,737 
Clydesdale Banking Co. .. 21,348 76,918 98,267 22,321 
City of Glasgow Bank . j 45,090 63,351 108, 105 42,860 
Caledonian Banking Co. on 20,201 39,022 59,223 16,914 
Perth Banking Company .. “1 11,956 30,846 42,803 12,209" 
Central Bank of Scotland, . II, 343 31,285 42,629 11,834 


Torats (Scotch Banks) . 9945971 |2,141,541 13,136,516 923,181 


IRISH BANKS, 

Bank of Ireland ........ 3,738,428 |j1,732,350 | 947,200 |2,679,550 | 752,364 
Provincial Bank.......... {|| 927,667 269,149 | 397,293 | 666,442] 308,293 
Belfast Bank 281,611 34,381 178,011 212,392 98,126 
Northern Bank .......... || 243,440 | 235426 139,562 162,988 79,267 
Ulster Bank . peeve lf] 313,079 20,153 | 171,059 | 191,213 50,100 
National Bank . 761,757 || 199,327 | 3495334 | 548,660] 191,358 
Carrick-on-Suir Nat. Bank 24,084 | 35346 6,062 9,408 2,833 
Clonmel National Bank .. 66,428 | 155453 20,314 35,768 9,811 


| Average Circulation duis Four Weeks, of 
} 
"| 


















































Toras (Irish Banks) .. .. ||6,354,494 2,297,585 12,208,835 14,506,421 11,492,152 





CIRCULATION RETURNS. 


SUMMARY OF TRISH AND SCOTCH RETURNS TO OCTOBER 7th. 


The Returns of Circulation of the Irish 
and Scotch Banks for the four weeks end- 
ing 7th October last, when added together, 
give the following as the average weekly 
circulation of these banks during the past 
month, viz. :-— 


Average Circulation of the Irish Banks £4,506,421 
Average Circulation of the Scotch Banks 3,136,516 | 


Total Average Circulation of these Banks 
for the past month 27,642,937 | 


On comparing these amounts with the 
Returns for the month ending 9th September 
last, they show— 

Increase in the Circulation of Irish Banks £241,141 | 
Increase in the Circulation of Scotch Banks 115,209 
Total increase last month .......... €356,350 

And as compared with the month ending 

9th October, 1847, they show— 


D in the Ci ofIrishBanks £849,192 
Decrease in the Circulation of Scotch Banks 423,460 





The fixed issues of the Irish and Scotch 
Banks at the present time, are given in the 
Banking Almanac, for 1848, as follows .— 

8 Banks in Ireland, allowed to issue. . €6,354,494 
18 Banks in Scotland, allowed to issue 3,087,209 
26 Banks in all, allowed to issue 9,441,703 

The-fellowing appears, therefore, to be the 
comparative state of the circulation :— 

Irish Banks are below their fixed issue 1,848,073 
Scotch Banks are above thcir fixed issue 49,307 
Total below the fixed issue 1,798,766 


The amounts of Gold and Silver held at the 
head offices of the several banks, during the 
past month, has been as follows :— 


Gold and Silver held by the Irish Banks 1,492,152 
Gold and Silver held by the Scotch Banks 923,181 


Total of Gold and Silver Coin .... 2,415,333 


Being a decrease of £51,478 on the part of 
the Irish Banks, and a decrease of £46,201 
on the part of the Scotch Banks, on the 


several amounts held by them during the 
preceding month. 





Total decrease on the year 1,272,652 








CIRCULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM TO OCTOBER 7th. 


The following is the state of the Note Circulation of the United Kingdom, for the 
month ending the 7th October, 1848. 


Circulation of Notes for the Month ending October 7th, as compared with the previous month : 


Sept. 9,1848. | Oct. 7, 1848. 
18,093,898 | 17,505,718 
3,485,319 3,681,594 
2,471,965 2,666,749 
24,051,182 
3,021,307 
4,265,280 4,506,421 


United Kingdom 31,337,769 | 31,496,998 159,229 

The comparison of the month ending October 9, 1847, with the month ending 
October 7, 1848, shows a decrease in the Bank of England circulation of £835,114, a 
decrease in Private Banks of £659,936, and a decrease in Joint Stock Banks of 
» £440,545; being a total decrease in England of £1,935,595: while in Scotland there 
is a decrease of £423,460; and in Ireland a decrease of £849,192. Thus showing 
that the month ending October 7th, as compared with the same period last year, 
presents a decrease of £1,935,595 in England, and a decrease of £3,208,247 in the 
United Kingdom. 

The return of Bullion in the Bank of England for the month ending October 7th, 
gives an aggregate amount in both departments of £13,695,874. On a comparison of 
this with the Return for the month ending September 9th, there appears to be a in- 
crease of £183,036; and as compared with the month ending October 9th, 1847, being 
the corresponding period last year, there is an increase of £5,036,562. 

The stock of specie held by the Banks in Scotland and Ireland during the month 
ending 7th October, was £2,415,333, being a decrease of £97,679, as compared 
the preceding month, and a decrease of £211,207, as compared with the corresponding 
period last year. 


Increase. | Decrease. 


Bank of England. 588,180 
Private Banks ... — 


196,275 
Joint Stock Banks 


194,784 





23,854,061 


197,121 
3,136,516 


115,209 — 
241,141 
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